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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 


Asia is a vast and magnificent land with a magnificent heri¬ 
tage of civilization and a diversity of cultnral strands and 
traditions. Yet the Asiatic Society, since its inception in 1784 
took up this broad canvas for its investigations under the 
scholarly leadership of its founder Sir William Jones. Dilating 
on this point in the first annual discourse, Sir Jones declared, 
“if it be asked what are the intended objects of our enquiries 
within these spacious limits, we answer MAN and NATURE, 
whatever is performed by the one or produced by the other.” 
TThese memorable words have since been paraphrased in the aims 
and objects of the Society as “The bounds of its investigation 
will be the geographical limits of Asia, and within these limits 
its enquiries will be extended to whatever is performed by h^yn 
or produce d by Nature.” * , .. 


Sir William Jones had for his colleagues a band of enthusi¬ 
astic persons with scholarly bent of mind like Charles Wilkins. 
H. T. Colebrooke, William Chambers, H. H. Wilson, Sir John 
Shore, Jonathan Duncan and several others. Inspite of being 
stationed in Civil, Military and Judicial branches of administra¬ 
tion, they evinced keen and abiding interest in unfolding the 
hidden treasures of Oriental learning, and thus laid a solid 
foundation of the science of Indology or Orientology, to be 
more precise. These illustrious scholars, undettered by handi¬ 
caps, faithfully and zealously translated the objectives outlined 
by the founder in their literary and scientific tracts and 



dissertations that they presented at the forum of the Society that 
provided an exciting new dimension to Asian studies. Sir Jones 
contemplated to publish these fruits of researches by the scholar* 
members in annual volumes for wider appreciation by the 
academic world, and the first volume of “ASIATIC RESEAR¬ 
CHES” came out under his own editorship in 1788, three years 
after the foundation of the Society. Sir Jones was the editor 
for the first six years i,e. upto 1794. Fourteen more volumes 
were published under the auspices of the Society upto 1839. 


And now Cosmo Publications takes pride in bringing out 
this first authorised reprint of the “ASIATIC RESEARCHES” 
complete in 20 volumes. The wide range and variety of 
subjects dealt with in these volumes present a panoramic view 
of the civilization and culture of Asia in its different facets 
and in the different periods of history. There art no less than 
367 essays, some amply illustrated in the series of 20 volumes. 
An analysis of subjects with a select list of names of the contri¬ 
butors, given below, will enlighten readers about their worth. 


List of Subjects and Contributors :• 
HUMANITIES 

1. Antiquities .30 articles. 

Charles Wilkins, William Chambers, John Shore, William 
Jones, F. Wilford, H. T. Colebrooke, Jonathan Duncan, 
H.H. Wilson. 

2. History .31 articles. 

F. Wilford, William Jones, A. Sterling, H.H. Wilson 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, John Crawford. 





3. Language & Literature .37 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Marsden, H.T. Colebrooke, F. Balfour, 
J. Leyden, B.H. Hodgson, A. Csoma de Koros. 

4. Religion, Manners, 

Customs and Music .47 articles. 

W. Jones, H. Vansittart, H. Colebrooke, F. Buchanan, 
J. Duncan, J. D. Patterson, J. Leyden, W. Carey, John 
Crawford, H. H. Wilson, B. H. Hodgson, Capt. James 
Low. 

5. Coins Weights A Measures...i articles. 

H. T. Colebrook, Jonathan Duncan, William Jones, 
F. Balfour. 

SCIENTinG 

1. Mathematical A Physical 

Sciences .67 articles. 

T. D. Pearse, R. Burrow, W. Jones, F. Balfour, John 
Playfair, R.H. Colebrooke, W. Hunter, F. Wilford, 
W. Lambton, J. Bentley, H.T. Colebrooke, J.D. Herbert, 

J. Prinsep, G. Everest. 

2. Geology .27 articles. 

H.W. Voysey, J.D. Herbert. P.T. Cautley, H. Piddington, 
J.G. Gerard, James Prinsep. 

3. Zoology .34 articles. 

W. Jones, H.T. Colebrooke, B.H. Hodgson, P.T. Cautley, 
H.W. Voysey, R. Everest. 

4. Botany .20 articles. 

W. Jones, W. Roxburgh, W. Hunter, F. Buchanan, 
H.T. Colebrooke, N. Wallich. 








5. Geography .24 articles. 

S. Turner, R. H. Colebrooke, Wv Hunter, J. T. Blunt 
W. Lambton, A. Sterling, J.D. Herbert, R. Wilcox 
B.H. Hodgson. 

6. Ethnography .16 articles. 

W. Jones, J. Rawlins, J. Eliot, J. Crisp, R. Wilcox, 
W. Hunter, J. Prinsep, William Chambers. 

7. Chemistry .2 articles. 

J. Prinsep. 

S. Economic A Statistics .29 articles. 

W. Hunter, Col. Polier, H. T. Prinsep, J. Prinsep, 
Dr. Voysey, J.F. Royale. 
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I. 


A Sketch of the RcHgioue Sectt of the Jffindus. 


Br HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, Es<t. Sec. As. Soc. 


INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

The Hindu religion is a term, that has been hitherto employed in a collcc* 
tive sense, to designate a faith and worship of an almost endlessly diversified 
dcsciiption: to trace some of its varieties is the object of tlie present enquiry. 

An early division of the Hindu system, and one conformable to tlie ge¬ 
nius of all Polytheism, separated the practical and popular belief, from the 
speculative or philosophical doctrines. Whilst the common people addressed 
their hopes and fears to stocks and stones, and multiplied by their credulity 
and superstition the grotesque objects of their veneration, some few, of deep¬ 
er thought and wider contemplation, plunged into the mysteries of man and 
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RELIC lOUS SECTS 


nature, and endeavoureil assiduously, if not successfully, to obtain just no¬ 
tions of the cause, tlie character and consequence of existence. This distinction 
prevails even in the Viioi, which have their Karma KdAda and Jnydna 
kdnSa, or Ritual and Theology. 

The worship of the populace being addressed to different divinities, the 
followers of the several gods, naturally separated into different associations, 
and the adorers of Beahh j, Vishnu, and Siva or other phantoms of their 
faith, became distinct and insulated bodies, in the general aggregate: the 
conflict of opinion on subjects, on which human reason has never yet agreed, 
led to similar differences in the philosophical class, and resolved itself into 
the several Derianas, or schools of philosophy. 

It may be supposed, that some time elapsed before the practical wor¬ 
ship of any deity was more than a simple preference, or involved the asser¬ 
tion of the supremacy of the object of its adoration, to the degradation or 
exclusion of the other gods :* in like manner also, the conflicting opinions 
were matters rather of curiosity than faith, and were neither regarded as 
subversive of each other, nor as incompatible with the public worship; ami 
hcncc, notwitlustanding the sources of difference that existed in the parts, 
tlie unity of the' whole remained undisturbed: in this condition, indeed, the 
apparent mass of the Brahmanical order at least, still continues: professing 
alike to recognise implicitly the authority of the Vidas, the worshippers of 
Siva, or of Vishnu, and the maintainers of the Sdnk’hya or Nydya doctrines. 


• One lUvuioa of •ome antiquity, U the preferential appropriation of the four chief divinitiei to 
the four original cast*; thui Siva ia the Adidaia of the Brahmam, ViaHW of the JMmfigaSt 
CaAHMX of the Vmii/a*t andtjAxalA of the SAbat. 


unnr.i 
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consider themselves, and even each other, as orthodox members of the Hindu 
community. 

To the internal incongruities of the sptem, which did not affect its in¬ 
tegral existence, others were, in time, superadded, that threatened to dissolve 
or destroy the whole: of this nature was the exclusive adoration of the old 
deities, or of new forms of them; and even it may be presumed, the introduc- 
tion of new divinities. In all these respects, tlie Purdnas and Tanlras weiw 
especially instrumental, and they not only taught their followers to assert the 
unapproachable superiority of the gods they worshipped, but inspired them 
with feelings* of animosity towards those who presumed to dispute that supie- 


* Tliitt in the Bhigavat. 

TboK who prafett the worahip of Bhava, (Sira,) and ihoM who foUow their 4oetnlia«^ are 
heretici and enemief of tlie iarred £da(rar,—Again. 

Nr«in h wihi b: i 

Thoae deairaiu of final eiaanci[iation, abandoning the hideoua godi of the devils, punua their 
devoiiont, calm, blaroeleat, and being parts of NdalvAfiA. 

The Padma Purina is more personal towards Vishnu. 

TWTN i l ii 

f!iB%TnrNNTi^r NT^NrfJT Trnr i 

Ftaas even looking at Vishnu, the wrath of Siva is kindled, and from his snath, ssefidl assured¬ 
ly into a horrible hells let not, therefore, the name of Vishnu ever be pronounoed. The same wort 
is, howarar, dted by Iba VAipHNAVAa, fbr a very oppoaile doctrine. 

- o - ^ —■— — ^ 

qWHr wNfir 

Ha who abandons V jUumva and worships any other god, is Idee the fool, who being diinty. 
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macy: in this conflict the worship of BbahhX has disappeared,* as well as, in> 
deed, that of the whole pantheon, except Vishnu, Siva and Sakti, or their 
modifications; with respect to the two former, in fact, the representatives 
have borne away the palm from the prototypes, and Kbishna, RAxa, or the 
Lingo, are almost the only forms under which Visrixu and Siva are now 
adored in most parts of India.t 

The varieties of opinion kept pace with those of practice, and six here¬ 
tical schools of philosophy disputed the pre-eminence with their orthodox bre¬ 
thren: we have little or no knowledge of these systems, and even their names 
are not satisfactorily stated: they seem, however, to be the Saugata or 
Baudd?ha, Arhata, or Jain, and Vdrhaspatya, or Atheistical, with their several 
subdivisions.!: 


•inkf a well in the bank of tlie Gangea—^The principle goea aUU further, and thow who arc inimical 
to the fotlowen of a Deity, are MigniatiKd at hitpertonal foet—thui in Uie Adi Puniiui, VitiiNU 

■ayt: 

nnrtT rut vrwri 

He to a'hom my votary it a friend, it my friend-^e who it oppoted to him, it no friend of 
mino—he awired, Nmatgoj/a, of thit: 

• SivAbimtelf, inthelhtmorKALABHAiaAVA,toreofFBaAHMA'tfifrhhead,rorprenmiingtoiay, 
tliat he wat Bsahms, the eternal and omnipotent caute of the world, and even the creator of Siva, 
notwitlutanding the four VsDAt sod the pereonified OmiOnt, had all given evidence, that thit great, 
true and indeecribobla deity wat Siva bimtelfr ^ The wlwle ttmy occurt in the Kin KAadS of the 
Stimla Purina, and itt real tignification it tuIBciently obviout. 

+ The great text4iook of the Vauhiumu it the BhigemU, with which it may be tuppoted the 
pretent worthip, in a great meature, originated, although, the MahAUidrat and other older workt had 
previoutly introduced thit divinity. The wonhip of the lingam it, no doubt, very aadent, although 
it hat received, within a tew centuriet, itt pretent degree of popularity: the JEM JTdodd wat evident¬ 
ly written to enforce it, and at Benaret, itt wotdiip entirely overthadowt every othOT ritual. 

$ In a wori: written by the celebrated jrddAoea, detcribing the difeent tecta at they aaitted 
in hit day, entitled the Smu Dwriemat the Virkaefelga*, LMftdaf, and CMrndkut eta MeUified, 
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Had the diffisicnee of doctrine taught in the heretical schools been con* 
fined to tenets of a metelj speculative nature, tiiey would, probably, have eu* 
eounteredCttleopposition, and excitedlittleenmity among the Brahmanical class, 
of which, latitude of opinion is a very common characteristic. The founder 
of the Atteistieal sdiod, however, Vbihasfati, attacks both the V^das and 
the BndkKuau, and asserts that the whole ci the Hindu system is a contrivance 
of the Priesthood, to secure a means o£ livelihood for themselves,* whilst the 
Banddkat and Jainat, equally disregarding the Vedat and the Brahmau, 
the practice and opinions of the Hindus, invented a set of gods for themselves, 
and deposed the ancient pantheon: these aggressions provoked resentment: 
the writings of these sects are alluded to with every epithet of anger 
and contempt, and they are all anathematised as heretical and atheistical: 
more acthm aieasiires than anathemas, it may be presumed, were had recourse 
to: the followers of Veibaspati, having no worship at all, easily eluded the 
storm, but the Btniddhas of Hindustan were annihilated by its fuiy, and the 
Jainas apparently evaded it with difficulty, although they have undoubtedly 
survived its terrors, and may now defy its force. 

The varieties thus arising from innovations in practice and belief, have 
differed, it may be concluded, at di^rent eras of the Hindu worship. To trace 


and ate leally advocate! of aa athajaticaf doctrine, denying the oditauoe of a God, or a future stale, 
and refening creation to the aggicfation of but four eiementa. Hie OtndkCia* according to the tame 
authority, admit of four tubdrirndoai, the'JToditSriantar, Yofirkimt, and VaMUsUeBt. 

The Jaint or Arbau, ai Mill ana oftha popular diriaoiu, we ihaU haw eceaw'on to notice in the ttat*. 

* Vrihaqiatihaa the following taata to foil efleet: 

** The AgNihotra, ^ «hrM Ved«i> th« TnAModM, the warnana^ at ashM, uc oiilr te livdSbood. 


c 
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the character of those which have latterly disappeared, or to investigate the 
remote history of tome which still remain and are apparently of ancient date, 
are tasks for which we are far from being yet prepared: the enquiry is, in itself 
to vast, and so little progress hat been made in the studies necessary to its elu¬ 
cidation, that it must yet remain in the obscurity in which h has hitherto been 
enveloped $ so ambitious s project at that of piercing the impenetrable ^oom 
has not instigated the present attempt, nor has it been proposed to undertake 
BO arduous a labour, as the investigation and comparison of the abstruse notions 
of the philosophical sects.* The humbler aim of these researches has been 
that of ascertaining the actual condition of the popular religioii of the inha¬ 
bitants of some of the provinces subject to the Bengal Government; and as a 
very great variety prevails in that religion, the subject may be considered as 
not devoid of curiosity and interest, especially as it has been lefk little better 
than a blank, in the voluminous compositions or compilations, professing to 
give an account of the native country of the Hindus. 

The description of the different sects of the Hindus, which I propose to 
offer, u necessarily superficial: it would, indeed, have been impossible to have 


of thne who have neither inteSect nor ipirit' After ridiculing the Sidddfaa, Atemdfy enengh, he 
Mya: 

Hence it ii evident, that it was a mete contrivance of the Brihmana to geia a Uvelihood, to or¬ 
dain such ceremonies for the dead, sad no other reason can be ghrea for them. Of the fVai, he icjn: 

The three Authors the TUhawere Buffoons, Rognas, and Fiends—and cites Mata in proof of 
this anertion. 

* Somctliing of tin's has been very well done by Jfr. Ward, in his account of the Hindus: and 
rince this Essay was read before the Society, the account giraa by H. T. Ctdebroofce, Es^ in the 
first part of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, of the SdnUiya and Nyiya Systems, 
hoi left little more necessary on this subject. 
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adopted the only unexceptionable method of acquiring an accurate 
knowledge of their tenets and observances, or of stuiiying the numerotis 
works in Sanscrit, Persian, or the provincial dialects of Hindi, on which they 
are founded. I have been obliged to Content myself, therefore, with a cursory 
inspection of a few of those compositions, and to depend for much of my in* 
formation on oral report, filling up or correcting from these two sources, the 
errors and omissions of two work^ on this subject professedly, from which 
1 have derived the ground work of the whole account. 

The works alluctsd to are in the Persian language, though both were 
written by Hindu authors: the first was compiled by SfTai, Sxnh, Munshi to the 
Raja of Benares; the second by MATHunl NIth, late librarian of the Hindu 
College, nt the same city, a man of great personal respectebility and eminent 
acquirements: these works contain a short history of the origin of the varicus 
sects, and descriptions of the appearance, and observances, and present condi¬ 
tion of their followers; they comprise all the known varieties, with one or two 
exceptions, and, indeed, at no one place in India could the inquiry be so well 
prosecuted as at Benares.* The work of MathuiU NixH is the fullest and 
most satisfactory, though it leaves much to be desired, and much more than 1 
have been able to supply. In addition to these sources of information, 1 have 
had frequent recourse to a work of great popularity and extensive circulation, 
which embodies the legendary history of all the most celebrated Bhaktas or 


* The adfiKnrlfdgad raoit of all the ▼egabor.dt of India, and all who hare no where else to 
repair to i the JUti JPhatM. 

11^1 w i 

To thoee who are itrangen to the StuH end (Religion and Law), to those who hare 

nevar knomi the ofaaerraaee tS pure and indispenadtle ritaa: to thoae who hare no other place to 
tepahr to; to thow, it Benorae an aorlnm.” 
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devotees of the Vsiahnavt order. 'Iliu work is entided the Bhakta MdU, The 
original, in a difficult dialect of Hindi, was composed bj NXaaXsi, about t50 
years ago, and is little more than a catalogue, with brief and obscure references 
to some leading circumstances connected with the life of each individual, and 
from the inexplicit nature of its aUusums, aa well as the difficulty of its style, 
is far from intelligible to the generdity even of the natives. The work, in its 
present form, has received some modification^, and obvious additioifs ^rom a 
later teacher, NXrXyan DXs, whose share in the composition is, no doubt, consi¬ 
derable, but cannot be discriminated from NXbbXsi’s own, beyond the evi¬ 
dence furnished by the specification of persons unquestionably subsequent , to 
his time. —NIrItan DXs probably wrote in the reign of ShIh JiprXn. The bre¬ 
vity and obscurity of the original work'pervade the additional matter, and to 
remedy these defects,the original text, or ilfiiiB, has been taken M eguidefhr 
an amplified notice of its subjects, or Uie TikA of Kusbwa DJLa ; and the work, as 
usually met with, always consists of these two divisions. The Tikd is dated Soas- 
vat, 1769 or A. D. 1713. Besides these, a translation of the Tikd, or a veraioo 
of it in the more ordinary dialect of Hindustan, has been made by an ano¬ 
nymous author, and a copy of this work, aa well aa Of the original, haa furnish¬ 
ed me with materials for the followii^ account. The character of the Bhakta 
Maid will best appear from the extracts of tranalationa from it to be lieieefter 
introduced: it may be sufficient here to observe, that it is mudi leas e his¬ 
torical than legendary description, and that the Iqgends are generally insipid 
and extravagant: such as it is, however, it exercises a powerful influence in 
Upper India, on popular belief, and holds a similar place in the auperstitiona of 
tliis country, as tliat which was occupied in the darkest ages the Roman 
CMiolic faith, by the Golden Legend and Acta of the Satats.* 


* In further illuMration of our text, with l o gs id to the in it r um eii U l it y of iho ^ w Uwoi ia go- 
nerating religious distinctions saongst the Hindus, nad so sliding s view of the yalikmmm Mings 
on tins subject, we msy sppeal to the AuM Purina, la ffio CM* JO si l fc, or bet pattioB of 
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SECTION IL 

STATE OF THE HINDU RELIGION, ANTERIOR TO ITS 
PRESENT CONDITION. 

Although I have neither the puipoae nor the power to enter into any 
detaO of the remote conditkm the Hindu faith, yet at ita present state is 
of comparatively very recent origin, it may form a not unneceasar}’, nor 


tbii work, tovard* Ibt and of iti Mwnl mcCmw m u i i a up iod with a dWapw btt woa a Siva aad 
PiavATl, in whidi th« fowoor t—dm Uw latfr the loading frina||lw of tlw Fiiilwoa fluth. Two 
abort aectioni ate devoted to the of who are hentiea, and whidi ato dw beretieal wochs. 

All are Siva mjt, vbo adore other |eda dwa Tiamn^ ar who hold, that other deitiei 

an hit eqoala, and all Brahmaae who are net FMnaaaa are aat to ha loohad at, touched, nor 
ipokea Ml'-. 

dTi% y. y wi u 

^ I 

111 

inRT 

inmmH 

Siva, in aeknowledgi^ that ftiTdhtioaiiiaMatataHrt ef Id* vetadaa, the tkuil, tigar't akin, and 
aabea, are reprobated hp the Vadat (Brotigeriiitaaa) atatae, that he area di w et a d bp Viaant to in* 
eulcato their adoption, piapaaaip to lealWieae who aaaaBod thaaa mm oner..—.N amvobi and other 
Brntfat had ha c eaie ae powadtil bp the potiip of their derot i etia, that I»aA and the other geda 
wve naaate to eppeae thaaa. Thegedahdiiaeei a taeto Viaimp, who, in co a ae y ia ner , ordered Siva 
to introduce the Stmta tenata and paaetiea^ bp irideh the DaHjfoi were beguiled, and rendarod 
" widiad, and thence week.'* 

Inoiderto aatiai Siva in due weak, lea froat Si^wora iatbuod oiA the TaaMaa propertp, or 
propertp of darknaat aad %aotMoa, and bp Ihaai aaah anhiaga ware patftrth aa were ea k u l at ad to 
li iaaai i i in a t a unrightoewa aad heratiaal doetrtaaa, thaaa wan KAMdoA, OAmAMA, Saoti, Uvama. 
wm, JAiMim, KA<-itA, Doavisaai MantAdhA. VauuaFATi, and BHiaoAVA. 

D 
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aninteresting preliminary branch of the enquiry, to endeavour to determine 
its existing modifications, at the period immediately preceding the few cen¬ 
turies, which have sufficed to bestow upon it its actual form: it happens, also, 
that some controversial works exist, which throw considerable light upon the 
subject, and ai which the proximity pf their date, to the matters of which 
they treat, may be conjectured w^th probability or positively ascertained. Of 
these, the two principal works, and from wKich I shall derive such scanty infor¬ 
mation as is attainable, are the Sankara Digc^ajfa of Ananda Giai, and the 
Sarva Deriana Sangraha of MXdhavXcbXhta. the former a renoted disciple of 


Bj Siva himwlf, the iPtfSifpoAi writioga were compoeed; KawAda is the author of Uw FbutoUSa 
Philosophy. The JVyi^ originates with Gautama. Kamla, it the founderoftbe iVifirt%nt School, and 
VaiHASPATl of the Ckirvika, Jaimimi, by Siva's orders, composed the JRasdaes, which is heretical, 
in as far as it inculcates works in preference-to faith, and SivA himself, in the diaguiao of a Brahman, 
or as VvAaA, promulgated the "'edSnta, which is heterodox in Vaukiunti estimation, by denying the 
sensible attributes of the deity. Visuku, as BuonuA, taught the P—MAp ffdslni. and tha practices of 
going naked, or wearing blue garments, meaning, consequently, not the SawdiOas, but the Jabtat, 
(%Ti[srTSinTWP^BS ) The PmOnaM were partly instrumental in this 

business of blinding mankind, and they are thus diatinguished by our authority aod all tha 
Vaidmaea works. 

The MOttga, Kawrma, ZMotga, Sana, Sktada and A gatj/a, are TSfasnsa, or tha woika pf 
darkness, ha-ring more or less of a Sana biaa 

The Ndradiya, Bhigaeat, Oima, Pidma and FdMa, are S i lfadtii, pore and true; 

bong, in fact, Vauknava text books. 

The BraMmMSa, Bralma VainrUa, MdrfimdSiga, BlunMga, Vdmaaa and J Bnd lssa , an of 
the Jtdjam cast, emanating from the quality of passion. As iar as I am acquainted with thain, they 
lean to the Siin dirision of the Hindus, or the worahip of (he female principle. The MMnUkga 
doet so notoriously, containing the famolM (MadSi PtA, or Dargi MAatnga, wliicii is read at the 
Darga Pvfi; the Brakma P i i ia sr-iai , ia eapecially dedicated to Kr.iaa>A aa GdviWDA, afll ia prin¬ 
cipally occupied by liim and his mistress Uadha. It is also full on the subject of PrakriU or 
personified nature. 

A similar distinction h made eroo with the Smndti, er works on law. The codaa of Vaiiihtha 
HA niTA, VtAsa, PAaAaAaA, BaAXAOWATA and KAIvapa, are of the pun ordar. Ihosa of Yaj- 
WAWALKTA, Aral, Tirriai, Daksha, KA-rrATANAand Vismiid of tha R^fota daaa, and thoaa of 
Gautama, VaiHAaPATi, 8 a|(4sbtta, Yaha,Samkiia and Ubahai, an of the Timam ordar. 
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himself, and the latter a well known and able writer, who lived in 
the commencement of the 14th century. 

The authenticity of the latter of these two works, there is no room to 
question; and there is but little reason to attach any doubt to the former. 
Some of the marvels it records of Sankara, which the author professes to have 
seen, may be thought to afiect its credibility, if not its authenticity, and either 
Ananda Gibi must be an unblushing liar, or the book is not his own: it is, 
however, of little consequence, as even, if the work be not that of Ananda 
Girt himself, it bears iutemal and indisputable evidence of being the compo¬ 
sition of a period, not far removed from that at which he may be supposed 


The study of the PurSiuu and Smritii of the Sitwiia clue, eecuic* MtAti, or final emandpation, 
lhat of those of the Hi/asa obtains Swerga, or Paradise; whilst that of the TtiaMsa condemos a per¬ 
son to hell, andA wise man will avoid them. 

The Vaishnava writers endeavour to enlist the Viiai in their cause, and the fiillosring texts are 
quoted by the Tdtpaiya Nimaya 

wirnm i w n i 

NasAyana alone was, not BbahmA nor Saxkaxa. 

nr tthu ttw ’’i ’r’f< 

Or Vasdocva was before this (universe.) not Bsahm A nor Sawkaba. 

The Saivaa cite the Vedas too, as 

fww: 11 

The Lord who pervades all things, is thence termed the omnipresent Siva. 

Sudra is but one, and has no second— 

Thasa dtations would scarcaiy hava baeo made, if not authentic; they probably do occur m the 
Vedas, but the terms JVdidimAs and Fdaudiee, or Situ and Aafin, are not to be laLaa m the 
tastrictad tense, probably, whidt thaic ratpactive follawata would aatign them. 
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to have flourished, and we may, ther^ore, follow it as a very safe guide, in our 
enquiries into the actual stete of the Hindu Religion about eight or nine 
centuries ago. 

The various sectaries of the Hindu Religion then existing, are all. intro¬ 
duced to be combated, and, of course, conquered, by Sankara : the list is 
rather a long one, but it will be necessary to go through the whole, to ascer¬ 
tain the character of the national faith of those days, and its present modifl- 
cations, noticing, as we proceed, some of the points of difierence or resem¬ 
blance between the forms of worship which then prevailed, and which now 
exist. The two great divisions of VaisJmavas and Sahas were both in a 
flourishing condition, and each embraced six principal subdivisions: we shall 
begin with the former, who are termed} Shdktas, Bhdgavatas, Ftushnavas, 
Chakrinas, or Panchardtrakas, Vaik'hdnasas and KarmaUnas. 

But as each of these was subdivided into a practical and speculative, or 
Kerma and Jnydna portion, they formed, in fact, twelve classes of the followers 
of Vishnu, as the sole and supreme deity. 

The hhdktas worshipped Vishnu as VXsudeva, and wore no character¬ 
istic marks. The Bhdgavatas worshipped the same deity as Bhaoavat, and 
impressed upon their persons the usual Vaishnaoa insignia, representing the 
discus, club, Jec. of that divinity ^ they likewise reverenced the Sdhgrdm 
stone, and Ihtlasi plant, and in several of their doctrinal notions, as well as in 
these respects, approach to the present followers of RXhJInuja, although they 
cannot be regarded as exactly the same. The authorities of these three sects 
were the Upamshads and Bhagccvad Gitd. The names of both the sects still 
remain, but they are scarcely applicable to any particular class of Veisknavas : 
the term Bhakta, or Bhagat, usually indicates any individual who pretends to a 
more rigid devotion th a n his neighbours, and who especially occupies his mind 
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•iU) ipiritual considerations: the Bhdgauat is one who follows particularly the 
authority of the Sri Bkdgavai Purdna. 

The Vauhnavas adored Vishhu as NlatTAilA, they wore the usual marks, 
and promised themselves a sort of sensual paradise after death, in VnkufWka, or 
Vishnu’s heaven; their tenets are still current, but they can scarceljr be con- 
aidered to belong to any separate sect. 

The Ckairikttt, or Panchardtraka* were, in fact, Sdktas of the VmsbnaxM 
class, worshipping the female personifications of VishSu, and observing the 
ritual of the Panchardtra Tantra; they still remain, but scarcely individualis¬ 
ed, being confounded with the worshippers of Krishna and RIua on the one 
hand, and those of Sakti or DaA on the other. 


The Vaik’hdnasai appear to have been but little different from the Veish^ 
navoM especially so called; at least Ananoa Giri has not particularised the 
difference ; they worshipped NArXva^a as supreme god, and wore his marks. 
The Karmalunas abstained, as the name implies, from all ritual observances, 
and professed to know Vis/mu as the sole source and sum of the universe. 


they can scarceljr be considered as an existent sect, 
though a few individuak of • the and Rdmdnandi VakluuwttS may 

profess the leading doctrines. 


The Vahhnava forms of the Hindu faith, arc still, as we shall hereafter 
see, sufficiently numerous; but we can scarcely identify any one of them with 
those which seem to have prevailed when the Sankara Vffoj/a of Ahanoa 
Giri whs composed. The great divisions, of RXiiXtrujA and RXmXnand— >the 
former of which originated, we know, in the course of the 11th cenluiy, 
are unnoticed, and it is also worth while to observe, that neither in this, 
nor in any other portion of the SaRkore rjiayra, is any allusion made to the 
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■eparate worship of Krishna, either in his own person, or that of the infantine 
forms in which he is now so pre-eminently venerated in many parts of India, 
nor are the names of RXma and SitX, of Lakshmana or HanumXn, once par* 
dcularised, as enjoying any portion of distinct and specific adoration. 

The Saioa sects are the Sdvas, Raudras, Ugras, Bkdktas, Jangamas, and 
Pdsupaias. TheV tenets are so blended in the discussion, that it is not possible 
to separate them, beyond the conjectural discrimination which may be derived 
from their appellations: the text specifies merely their characteristic marks : 
thus the Saivas wore the impression of the Linga on both arms; the Raudreu 
had a Trisula, or trident, stamped on the forehead -, the Ugras had the Da- 
mam, or drum of Siva on their arms, and the Bkdktas an impression of tlie 
Litiga on the foibhead—^the Jangamas carried a figure of the Linga on the 
head, and the Pasupatas imprinted the same object on the forehead, breast, 
navel, and arms. Of these sects, the Saivas are not now any one particular 
class—nor are Af Raudras, Ugras, or Bkdktas, any longer distinct societies: 
the Jangamas remain, but they are chiefly confined to the soutii of India, and 
although a Pdsupata, or worshipper of Siva as Pasopati, may be occasionally 
encountered, yet this has merged into other sects, and particularly into that 
of the Kdstp’hata Jogis: the authorities cited by these sects, according to 
Anamba Giri, were the Siva Gitd, Siva Sankitd, Sha Rahastfa and' Rudra 
T^dsnala Tantra: the various classes of Jogis are never alluded to, and the work 
asserts, what is generally admitted as a fact, that the Dandis, and Dasndmi 
Oostdns originated with Sankara AchXrya. 

Worshippers of Brahma, or HiUAftyAeA rriia, are also intredoeed by 
Ananda Giri, whom now it might be difficult to meet with : exclusive ador¬ 
ers of this deity, and temples dedicated to him, do not now occur perhaps in 
any part of India; at the same time it is an error to suppose that public 
homage is never paid to him. Brahma is particularly reverenced at Pokker , 
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in Ajmer, also at Sithir, in the Doab, where, at the principal Ghat, denomi* 
nated Brahnuzoertta Ghat, he is said to have oflered an Aswanudha on com* 
pleting the act of creation: the pin of his slipper left behind him on the oc¬ 
casion, and now fixed in one of the steps of the Ghat, is still worshipped there, 
and on the full moon of Agrah&yana (Novr. Deer.) a very numeroudljr attended 
Meia, or meeting, that mixes piety with profit, is annually held at that 
place. 

The worshippers of Aoni no longer form a distinct class: a few Agmhotra 
Brahmans, who preserve the family fire^ may be met with, but in all other res¬ 
pects they conform to some mode of popular devotion. 

The next opponents of SAUxanA Achabta were the Sauras, or worship¬ 
pers of the sun, as the creator and cause of the world: a few Sauras, chiefiy 
Brahtiums, still exist as a sect, as will be hereafter noticedbut the divisions 
enumerated by Ahahda Gint, are now, it is believed, unknown; he distinguishes 
them into the following six classes. 

Those who adored the rising sun, regarding it as especially the type of 
BrahmX or the creative power. Those'who worshipped the meridian sun as 
IswAEA, the destructive and regenerative faculty; and those who reverenced 
the setting sun, as the prototype of Vishso, or the attribute of preservation. 

The fourth class comprehended the advocates of the TrhmtrH, who ad¬ 
dressed their devotions to the sun in all the preceding states, as the compre¬ 
hensive type of these three divine attributes. 

The object of the fifth form is not quite clearly stated, but it ^spears to 
have been the adoration of the sun as a positive and material body, and the 
marks on his surface, as his hair, beard, kc. The members of this class so far 
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correitpond with the Sauras of the present day, as to refrain from food until 
they had seen the sun. 

The sixth class of Sauras, in opposition to the preceding, deemed it un.> 
necessary to address their devotions to the visible and material sun: they pro< 
vided a mental luminary, on which they meditated, and to which their adoration 
was offered : they stamped circular orbs on their foreheads, arms, and breasts 
with hot irons •, a practice uniformly condemned by Sankara, as contrary 
to the laws of the ^^idas, und the respect due to Brahmanical flesh and 
blood. 

Ganesa, as well 'as Surta, had formerly six classes of adorers; in the pre> 
sent day he cannot boast of any exclusive worsiiip, although he shares a sort 
of homage with almost alt the other divinities: his fdllowers were the 
worshippers of MahX Ganapati, of Haridra Ganapati, or Dhundi Raj, 
who is still a popular form of Ganesa, of Uch’ciiishtua G, of NavaxIta 
G of Swerna G and of Santana G. The Uft hand sub>division of the 
Vc h’cbisbtha Ganapati sect, also called Hairamba, abrogated all obligatory 
ritual and'distinction of caste. 

The adorers of the female personiflcations of divine power, appear to have 
been fully as numerous as at present, and to have worshipped the same objects, 
or BHAvXNf, MamX LakshmI, and SaraswatI : even as personiflcations of these 
divinities, however, the worship of Sit! and RXohX, either singly, or in con¬ 
junction with RXha and Krishna, never makes its appearance. The worship¬ 
pers of Sakti were then, as now, divided into two classes, a right and left hand 
order, and three sub-divisions of the latter are enumerated, who are still well 
known—-the Fumdbhishiktas, Akrildrthas and Krildkrityatamas. 

There can be Uttle doubt, that the course of time and the presence of 
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foreign mlers, hinre wry much Ameliorated the character of much of the Hindu 
worship: if the liemitious practices of the SXzTaa are still as prevalent as ever,- 
which may wdl be questioned, they are, at least, carefully concealed from ob. 
aervation, and if they are ndt exploded, there are other observances of a more 
ferocious description, which seem to have diaiq>peared. The worship of Hwtr. 
aava, still prevails amongst the S'dAros and the./b^; but in upper India, at 
least, the naked mendicant, smeared with funeral ashes, armed with a trident or 
sword, carrying a hedlow skull in his hand, and half intoxicated with the 
spirits which he has quaffed from that disgusting wine>cup, prepared, in short, 
to perpetrate any act of violence and crime, the Kdpdlika of former days, is 
now rarely, if ever, encountered. In the work of Amanda Giei, we have two 
of these sectaries introduced, one a Brahman by birth, it the genuine KofiSka: 
he drinks wine, eats flesh, and abandons all rites and observances in the spirit 
ef hii faith, hit eminence in which has armed him witli supernatural powers, 
and rendered Bhaibava himself, the reluctant, but helpless minister of his 
will. The other Kipd&ka is an impostor, the son of a harlot, by a gatherer of 
Tan, or Palm juice, and who has adopted the character as an excuse for throw* 
ing off aU social and moral restraint. The KdpdUcat are oAen alluded to in 
controversial works, that appear to be the compositibns of a period at least 
preceding the tenth century.* 

The next classes of sectaries, confuted by Sankaba, were various infldel 
sects, tome of whom avowedly, and perhaps all covertly, are still in being: the 
list is alao interesting, as discriminating opinions which, in the ignorance sub* 
sequent to their disappearance from Hindustan, have very commonly been, and, 
indeed, still are frequently confbunded. These are Uie Charvdkas, or Stinya 
Fddit, the Saugafat, the Kthapanakat, the Jamas, and'the Bauddkas. 


* See th« Rabodba Chendriki, muuUted by Dr. Teylor. 
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The Ck&ndiu were so nemed from one of their teachers, the Mom 
CBiavXxs. From VamASPATi->«ome of whose dogmas bnve been quoted 
from the work of MXobata, they are termed also Vdrhaspatj/aM. The appdla» 
tion SHiya Vddi, implies the asserter of the unreality and emptiness of the uni* 
verse, and another designation, Lokdyata, expresses their adoption of the tenet, 
that this being is the Be-aU of existence: they were, in short, the advocates of 
materialism and atheism, and have existed from a very remote period, and 
still exist, as we shall hereafter see. 

The Saugatas are identified even by MXdbava with the Baaiihu, but 
there seems to have been some, although probably not any very essential dif. 
Terence: the chief tenet of this class, according to Anamda Oiai, was their 
adopting the doctrine taught by Sugata Muni, that tenderness towards ani¬ 
mated nature comprehends all moral and devotional duty, a tenet which is, in 
X great measure, common to both the BautUha and Jaina schisms: it is to be 
ftared, that the personal description of the Scmgata, as a man of a fat body 
and small head, although possibly intended to characterise the genus, will not 
direct us to the disebvery of its origin or history. The Ktkapanaka again has 
always been described by Hindu writers as a Bauddha, or sometimes even a 
Jttina naked mendicant: in the work before us he appears as the professor of a 
sort of astrological reh'gion, in which* time is the principal divinity, and be 
is described as carrying, in either hand, the implements of his science, or a 
Gob Ymtra, and Tvrya Ymtra. the former of which is an armillary sphere, 


• Time is the ftipreme Deity. Iswasa cannot uige on the present Ho nhs kaows Ibaa 
snows Bbahms. Spow end tnse see not OMaet A«» God. 

I ynnni i 
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and the latter a kind of quadrant, apparently for ascertaining time ;* from 
the geographical controversy that occurs between him and SAii aAas, it 
appears that'te entertains the doctrine . regarding the descent of earth in 
space, which is attributed by the old astronomers to the Bauddhas, 
and controverted by the author of the Suiya SiddlUmta,i and sub¬ 
sequently by BalsKAaAi.tbe former is quoted by Sankara, according to 
our author. These doctrines, the commenUtors on BhIsxara’s work, and 
even he, himself, commenting on his own text, say, belong to the Jaituu, not to 
the Ba u ddh a t; but, pbssibly, the correction is itself an error, it does not appear 
that the Ktluqtanaka of Amamoa Giri argues the existence of « double set of 
planetary bodies, which is, undoubtedly, a Jama doctrine,! and the descent 
of the earth in space may have been common to all these sectt. 

The Jainas that existed in the time of Ananda Giri appear as Digamba» 
rat ot^; he does not notice their division into Digambaras and Swetdmbarai, 
as they at present are found, and existed indeed prior to the age of MAohava. 
The Bauddhas are introduced personally, although it may be questioned whe¬ 
ther they were very numerous in India in so comparatively modem a period t 
according to Amanda Giri, a persecution of this sect, and ef the Jamas, took 
place in one part of the peninsula, the sUte of Hudrapur, during Sakkara’s 
life time, but he, as well as MAduava,5 excludes Sankara from being at 


TWjw Knitra, a th« fourth put of an orb. 

Vising abore it two pinw and looking between them, the time is afcertained by icienee. 
t A.R.XUt m. 

% A.R.IXiS>I. 

$ nefiue to Mniaon'a SsBurit sad Engliak Dictionary. 
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^ concmed in it He wcribei its occurrence to the seme source, the insti- 
g.Hnt, of^JBhattOi frop the uorUi, or, in feet of CovlBn. Bbattb, « BengaS, 
01 AfaitkiS Brakom. 

A long series of sectaries then ensues, of • more ortbodox deteriptioa, 
and who only err in claiming primeval and pre-eminent honors for the objects 
of their adoration—^none of these are to be found; and, altl oogh, to a certain 
extent the places of some of tliem may be supplied by tiie local deities of the 
villagers, and by the admission of others to a participation in the worship paid 
to the presiding deities of each sect yet there can- be little doubt that a large 
portion of the Hindu Pantheon formerly enjoyed honours, which have for some 
centuries past been withheld In this predicament are Imdra, Kuvera, Yama, 
Varuna, Gar(^da, Scsiia, an t Soma, all of whom, in the golden age of Hindu 
idolatry, had, no doubt temp* .-s and adorers: the light and attractive service of 
the god of love, indeed, appears to have been formerly very popular, as hk tem¬ 
ples and groves make a distinguished figure in the* talas, poemt and dramas 
of antiquity: it is a feature that singiilaily characterises the present state of 
the Hindu religion, that if in some instances it is less ferocious, in others, 
it has ceased to address itself to the amiable propensities of the human 
character, or the spontaneous and comparatively innocent feelings of youthful 
natures. The buffoonery of the HuU, and barbarity of the Ckerek Ptfia, but 
ill express the sympathies which nun, in all countries, feels with the vernal 
season, and which formerly gave rise to the festive VasanoUaxa of the Hindiis, 
and the licencious homage paid to Saiti and Chaibava, has little, in common 
with the worship, that night be supposed acceptable to K£ma and his lovely 
bride, and which it would appear they formerly enjoyed. 

Besides the adorers of the secondary divinities, we have a variety of 


* la Uw Fntol JUMi—JDaa Xiimant, JUdlaH HUUmu, UruMCkakaH, S/t. 
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sects who direct their devotions to beings of e still lower rank, and of whom 
nonOt (it present^ exist as distinct {lodies, although individuals may be fbund« 
either detached or comprehended in other classes, who, more «r less, rever* 
ence similar-objects. Thus, the worship of Akdt,* or Ether, as the supreme 
deity, is still oecsaionslly met with ; all classes pay daily homage to the PUris 
or Maaes, and a few of the Tdntrikas worship the Siddhat, or Genii, in the 
hope of acquiring super-human powers : the same class furnishes occasional 
votaries of the Vasut, Yakskas, and Gandkarbas, and even of the Vetdka and 
Bkdtas, or goblins and ghosts, and the latter also receive' still, from the fears 
of the villagers, propitiatory adoration. It does not appear, that in any form, 
the worship of the moon and stars, of the elements, and divisions of the. 
universe, is still practised, although that of the Tirthas, or holy places and: 
rivers, is as popular as ever. 

We have thus completed the enumeration of the sects as described by the 
author of the Sankara Vijaya, and have had an opportunity of observing, that, 
although the outlines of the system remain the same, the detiuls have under¬ 
gone very important alterations, since the time at which this work was 
composed: the rise of most of the existii^ modificatioMk we can trace 
aatisfactorily enough, us will hereafter appear, and it is not improbable, 
that the disappearance of many of those, which no longer take a part in 
the ididatry of the Hindus, may be attributed to the exertions of SaNKAna 
and his diaciples: his object, as appears from the work we have hitherto fidlow- 
ed, was by no means the suf^ression of acts of outward devotion, nor of-the 
preferential worship of any admowledged and pre-eminent deity: his leading 
tenet is the recognition of Brahme Pare Srahme,f as the sole cause and 


• 1 lore encoanUrad but one Profenor, hovaeer, of this fliith, s miierable mend ica n t, who 
taught the wonbip of Ether, aader the itrange name of JBtpk*la. 
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supreme ruler of the universe, and as distinct from Siva, Vishnu, BbabmX, or 
any individual member of the pantheon; with this admission, and in regard 
to the weakness of those human faculties, which cannot elevate themselves 
to the conception of the inscrutable first cause, the observance of such rites, 
and the worship of such deities, as are either prescribed by the Fedot, or the 
works not incompatible with' their authority, were left undisturbed by this 
teacher;* they even received, to a certain extent, his particular sanction, 
and the following divisions of the Hindu faith were, by his express permis* 
sion, taught by some of his disciples, and are, consequently, regarded by the 
learned Brahmans in general, as the only orthodox and allowable forms in 
the present day.t The Sawa faith was instituted by Paramata K^l^nala, 
who is described as teaching at Benares, and assuming the insignia that 
characterise the DaMis of modern times. The Vaishnava worship was 
taught at Kdnchi, or Coryeveram, by Lakshmana AchXrya and Has- 
tXmalaka ; and the latter seems to have introduced a modified adoration of 
Vishnu, in the character of Krishna. Tlie Saura sect was continued und e r 
the auspices of DivXkara, BrahmAchdri, and the Sdkto, under those of the 
Satii/asi, TRiroRAKUMARA : the Gdnapahfo were allowed to remain under the 
presidence of Gjkijaputra, and from such persons as had not adopted either 


OrdinAncet founded on the Tanlrof, the Burdnast or hutoricel record, are admueible if 
accordant with the Vediu ; they must be rejected if repugnant* 


+ Nfnrr 


In the present impure age, the bud of wisdom being blighted by iniquity, men are inadequate 
to the upprehension of pure unity; flioy will be apt, thcrufote, again to follow the dictateiof their 
own fanciiw, and it is necessary foi the preservation of tlic world, and cite mauitenance of civH and 
rehgiuus distinctions, to acknowledge ihnse modifications of the divine spirit whidi are the work of 
the Supreme. Tlicsc rcficxioni having Occurred to Saskara, he Rddrettcd hit diiciplet, fte. 
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of the preceding syRtems, Batukanatr, the professor of tlic Kdpdlika, or 
Bhairava worship, was permitted to attract followers : all these teachers were 
converts and disciples of Sankara, and returned to his superintending guid¬ 
ance, when they had effected the objects of their missions. 

The notice that occurs in the Sierra Dersana of any of the sects which 
have yet been mentioned, has been already incidentally adverted to; this work 
is less of a popular form than the preceding, and controverts the speculatiw 
rather than the practical doctrines of other schools ; besides the atheistical 
Bauddha and Jaim sects, the work is occupied chiefly with the refutation of 
the followers of Jaimni, Gautama, and Patatyala, and we have no classes of 
worshippers introduced but those of the Vaii^hntwas who follow RXmXkuja, 
and Madfiwdchdrya, of the Sahas, the Pdsupalas, the followers of Abhi- 
NAVA Gupta, who taught the Mantra worship of Siva ; and the alchemical 
school, or worshippers of Siva’s type in quicksilver, and the Rasendra Linga: 
most of these seem to have sprung into being in the inter/al between the lOth 
and 13th centuries, anddmvc now cither disappeared, or are rapidly on the 
decline: those which, actually exist, we shall recur to in the view we are now 
prepared to take of the actual condition of the Hindu faith. 


SECTION III. 

PRESENT DIVISIONS OF THE HINDUS, AND pP THE 
VAISimAVAS IN PARTICULAR. 

The classification adopted by the works, I especially follov, if not unex- 
ceptionable, is allowable and convenient, and may, therefore, regulate the fob 
lowing details: it divides all the Hindus into three great classes or Vaishnavas, 
Sahas, and Sdktas, and refers to a fourth or miscellaneous class, all not com¬ 
prised in the three others. 
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The worshippers of Visiimu, Siva, end Sasti, wlio are the rdigects of the 
following description, are not to be confounded with the orthodox adorers 
of those divinities: few Brahmans of learning, if they have any religion at 
all, will acknowledge themselves to belong to any of the popular divisions of 
the Hindu faith, although, as a matter of simple preference, they more especi¬ 
ally worship some individnal deity, as their chosen, or Deoata : they 
refer also to the Vtdas, the books of law, the Puranas, and Tantras, as the 
only ritual tiicy recognise, and regard all practices not derived from those 
sources as irregular and profane ; on the other hand, many of the sects seem 
to have originated, in a great measure, out of opposition to the Brahmanical 
order: teachers and disciples are chosen from any class, and the distinction 
of casts is, in a great measure, sunk in the new one, of aitnilarity of schism; 
the ascetics and mendicants, also, in many instances, afiect to treat the Brah¬ 
mans with particular contempt, and this is generally repaid with interest 
by the Brahmans. A portion, though not a large one, of the populace b still 
attached to the Sm&rta Brahmans, as their spiritual guides, and are so far dis¬ 
tinct from any of the sects we shall have to specify, whilst meat of the fol¬ 
lowers, even of the sects, pay the ordinary deference to the Brahminical order, 
and especially evince towards the Brahmans of their own fellowship, of whom 
there is generally abundance, the devotedness and submission which the ori¬ 
ginal Hindu Code so perpetually inculcates. 

Excluding, therefore, those who may be regarded as the regular worship¬ 
pers of regular gods, we have the following enumeration of the several q»o- 
cics of each class: 


Vaishnavas; 


1 Ramanujas, or Sri SampracLyis, or Sri Vaishnavas- 

2 Ramanatidls, or Rkmdwats. 
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S Kabir Panthis 

4 K’h&kia. 

5 Maluk D&sis. 

6 D&du Pant'hig. 

7 Raya DAsis. 

8 Scnais. 

9 VallabliichAris, or Rudra Samprad&yis. 

10 Mira Bais. 

11 Madhw&chdris, or Brahma Sampi adiyis 
1‘i Nim&wut, or Sanak.idi Sampradayis. 

13 Tlie \'aishnavas of Bengal. 

1 i Radlui Vallabliis. 

15 The Sak’hi Bh&vas. 

16 Charan Dasis. 

17 Hariscliaiidis. 

18 Sadhiia Panthis. 

19 Madhavis. 

20 Sanyiisis, VairAgis and Nagas. 

Saivas. 

1 Dandis and Dasnamis. 

2 Jogis. 

3 Jangamas. 

4 Parumahansas. 

3 Urdhaba’lms, Akas Muk’his, and Nak’his. 

6 Gudaras. 

7 Ruk'haras, Suk’haras and Uk'liaras. 

8 Kora Lingis. 

9 Sany&sis, &c. 


II 
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SvKTAS. 

1 Dakshinis. 

9 y&mis. 

3 Kancheliyas. 

4 Kar&ris. 

MiscELLAiixooa Sects. 

1 G&napatyasi 

5 Saurapatas. 

3 Ndnak Shkhis of seven classes. 

1 Ud&sis. 

S Ganjbakhshis. 

S R&mr^ly;s. 

4 Suthra Shihis. 

5 Go^ind Siuhis. 

6 Nirmalas. 

7 NAgas. 

4 Jainas of two principal orders. 

1 Dlganibaras. 
i Swctambaras. 

5 Baba Lulio. 

6 Pran Nutnis. 

7 Sadhs. 

8 SatnAmis. 

9 Siva Naraymis. 

10 SunyabAdis.. 

These will be regarded as varieties enough, it may be presumed, especial¬ 
ly when it is considered, that most of them comprise b number of sub'divisions, 
and that besides these acknowledged'b«‘-iiljations, many individual mendi¬ 
cants arc to be found all over India, wlio can scarcely be included within the 
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limits of tnjrof them, exercising a sort of independence both in thought and 
act, and attached reiy loosely, if at all, to any of the popular schismatical 
sects.* 


VAISHNAVAS. 


1 Sri SoH^adiyis, or RAmimjas. 

Amongst other divisions of less Importance, the FoisAnafar are usually dis> 
tinguished into four principal Sampraddyas, or sects ;t of these, the most 

--—I- 

* Some of the popular wotki adopt a different clanification, and allude to 96 PistiatUas, or 


beroiaiy vhidi are thus arranged 

Amongst the Brahmans,. 21 

Sanyisis, . . ..at* # a* # a*. 12 

.*..... J2 

Sauras,. ig 

Jangamas,. IS 

Jogis.. JO 


+ Thus the PiaAta lUdM. rfWI TfC STJ I 

xpjTwfv VSHTT I 

sTwr^s:^ WTTK i Psonfirw ’•ffTt^nr >55^ ^nrr^ 1 

ar^>«4 w^T?! usSuBT^TST^ 'srrrr 1 Trxjst V^rTwrrf^i “Iuri, 

in preceding age,, assumed twenty-rour principal shapes, but four were maaift ^t in the K<i!i Vug: 
the maginiiiimoua ifomiiSB^a, a trea«ire of Anibrod; and t.irjslii.il tne oi ploiuv . tlu-oc an of 
kindness and transporter across the sea of the unirerse, 1'is/uiu Su-iiu: : M flha A hirj, a iiuh 
cloud in the autumnal season of piety; and.VimiA/i/yn, a sun that I'ij'n'iu.I the caie o:'ignoraneo ; 
by them ucU of piety and o'jlig ition were divided, und each sect was severally c Uahh.lied." J liera 
are also Sanscrit texts autliorising the different institution, uud thaiaeiei. tic tvi.n of each 
Sampraddya, one of tlicsc is from the Padma Purdn-i. 
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ancient and respec^sble is the Sri Sttmpmidj/a, founded by the Vmahnaoa ra> 
former Ramanuja Achdrya, about the middle of the twelflth century.* 

Tbe history of RamAnuja, and his first followers, is well known in the 
south of India, of which he was a native, and is recorded hi various legendary 
tracts and traditional narratives. 

According to the Bhdrgen'a Upapurdna, RXmIvuja is said to have been 
an incarnation of the serpent Setha, whilst his chief companions and disciples 
were the embodied Discus, Mace, Lotus, and other insig^ of Vukm, 
In a Kanara account of his life, called the Diiya Charitra, he is said to have 
been the son of Sri Kesava Acharpa and Bhumi Deti ; and, as before, an in¬ 
carnation of Seska. He was born at Perumbur, and studied at Ptdnchi, or 
Cottjeveram, where also he taught his system of the Vaishnaxn fiush. He 


“ Ttiose Mantrat, which belong to no system, are of no virtue; and, therefore, in the KaU age 
there ahali be followers of four sects. Sn, Madhwi, Rudra and Smaka, shall be the Fouinaeas, 
purifying the world, and these four, Df.ei, (Sma speaks,) slialf be the institutors of the Sau^muUfat 
in the Kali period.'’ We may here observe in passing, that if this text is genuine, tbe Padma Purdna 
must be very modem: another similar text is the following : 

lifr ii 

LaksiimI selected Rimiiuya ; .TIrahua Madkwichdrya i Rydra gave the preference to Vi tk i t m 
Svdnti, and the four SaHokat to NimldJih/a” The cause of the election it not very evident, at the 
creeds taught by those teachers, liave little connexion with the deity, who lends the appeUation to 
the sects. 

* The Smriti Kola T’oronyaplaces the date of B Amanuja'e appearance in Saka—I0k9 or A. D. 

1127. A note by Colonel Mackenzie on an inscription, given in the Aiiatic Researches 9, 870, 
places the birth of Ramaxoj.s in A. n. 1009 : various accounts, collected by Dr. Buchanan, make 
it 1010 and 1025 (Buchanan's Mysore, 2,80) and 1019 (Ibid, S,4IS,) Inscriptions nuke him alive in 

1128, (Ibid) which would give Iiim a life of more than n century : according to CoL. WlLKt, indeed, 
(History of Mysore 1,41, note and appendix), he was alive in 1183. The weight of authoriqr 
teems to be in favour of the more recent date, and we may oonclnde that be was bom about the 
end of the eleventh century, and that the first half of tlie twelfth century was the period at vhieh 
Ills fume, as a teacher, was established. 
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afttowards resided at Sri Sanga, woraU|fping Viihnu as Sri Rmga Ndt’ha, and 
there connfposcd his principal works: m then ^sited various parts 6f India, 
disputing with the professors of different creeds, overc9ming them of course, 
and reclaiming various shrines, then in possession of the Saivas, for the wor¬ 
shippers of Vithtut, particularly the celebrated temple of Tripett. 

On his return to Sri Ranga, the disputes between the Vaishucva and Sai- 
va religions, became exceedingly violent, and the Chola monarch, who, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, was at that time KertkXla Chola, subsequently named 
KRnii Konoa Chola, being a devout worshipper of Siva, commanded all the 
Brahmans in his dominions to sign an acknowledgement of the supremacy of 
that divinity, bribing some of the most refractory, and terrifying others into 
acquiescence. RXmXkuja, howr\cr, was impracticable, and the king sent 
armed men to seize him. With the assistance of his disciples, he effected his 
escape, and ascending the Ghats, found refuge with the Jain sovereign of My¬ 
sore, Vitala Deva, VelAla Raya. In <'unseqiiencc of rendering medical ser¬ 
vice tor the daughter of this prince, or in the terms of the legend, expelling 
an evil spirit, a Brahma Rdhshasa, by whom she was possessed, he obtained 
the monarch’s grateful regard, and fnally converted him to the Vahhnava 
faith. The Rt^a assumed the title of Vishnu Verddhana. RXmanuja remain¬ 
ed several years in Mysore, at a temple founded by the Ri^a on Yadova Giri, 
now known as Mail Cotay, for the reception of an image called Chavala Rdya, 
a form of Ranachhor, or Krishna, which the local traditions very ridiculously 
pretend he obtained from the Mohammedan sovereign pf Delhi. RXmXhoja 
resided here twelve years, but on the death of his persecutor, the Chola king, he 
returned to Sri Ranga, on the Kdveri, and there spent the remainder of his 
life in devout exercises and religious seclusion. 

The establishments of the R&mAnujiyas ate numerous in the Dekhin still, 
and the same country comprehends the site of the Gaddi, the pill<thr or seat of 

I 
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the primitive teacher; hU spiritual throne* in fact, to which his disciples are 
Aiccessively elevated.* This circumstance gives a superiority to the Achdryas 
of the Dekshina, or south, over those of the UUara, or north, into which they 
are at present divided. 

J’he worship of the followers of RXafANujA, is addressed to Vishnu and 
to Lakshmi, and their respective incarnations, either singly or conjointly ; 
and the Sri VffishnavaSf by which general name the sect is known, consist of 
corresponding subdivisous, as NAuayanX, or Lakshmi, or Laxshmi NAeXtan, 
or RAma, or Sita, or Sita Rama, or KnisiiNA, or Rokmini, or any otlier modi- 
dcations of Vishnu^ or his consort, is the preferential object of the venera¬ 
tion of the votary.t The Sri Vishnaxa worship in the north of India, is 
not very popular, and the sect is rather of a speculative than practical nature, 
although it does not require, in its teachers, secession from the world: the 


• According to information obtained by Dr. Buchanan. }?AMAKeJ4 founded 700 JliaiUt of 
which four only remain; one of the primipal of thew* it* at Mati Chloy, or DakAtna JSadarikatnuimf 
the Stttiart station of the buuUi. Kaai aslj \ uIimi estubhdicsd 74 hereditary Gunuki^ amongst hii 
follower-^, the representatives of which »till remain and dispute the supremacy with the 
members of the order; these last, however, an- generally considered of the highest rank, (^cb. My¬ 
sore, 75). In another place (1, !44), he says thiaHO (7«riutAip« were establislied, 6 in the &m- 
yo« and 84 in the secular ordci: the dloiatnn of the five former are y4Ao6nfcm, Xotddri, 

Rametwara, Sri Ramjam, and KtwjL 

f Mr. Coiebrookc, A. H. 7. Ba)’-* the jPamihiw^ are of three classes, those who woTsh.*P RAmA 
alone, Sit A alone, and Sn a and II a ma conjcintly. One of my authorities, Mothnra Niikt says, tliey 
worship MtAd XoAffAnn, and other iidormurion agrees wnli his; from the text* quoted iii the Strva 
J}er*ana Sonffrahtt ViSHKU as VAsjius -i, is the duty i‘> he worshipped, but nodoubt all the varie¬ 
ties exist; without, however, afiVcting the lUer.tit;, oj iKt sect, Uie real object ef wliosedevotion is 
Visiivt;, as the cause and creator of the worhl. and uny ot Ins, or his SoAti'a, more estietial manifiws- 
tations, are eonscquently entitled to reverence. Tlie term Sri f uiMnaeaf, most rommoitly applied to 
them, denotes nn oripii).d prcfm*nct of the female deity or Maka JLohthmi: the worship of RAmA ta 
more properly tli.ij <>f ilir Rdmiiuandu ana t'««'v may be the persons intended by Mr. Cplcbrookei 
isdorniants Oh rhusc of tim Rumdnujtycu, who worship Ram v only (A.R. 7, 281). It may allP bo 
i'h.ervod, lhai 'h.. RatnatwjvfnH unite witii Kki^hna, fhtkmiiki, not RadkUt the latter being hitfD^ 
ti ^ nii'c, and being never named m the /^Adyovot, except in one amWguoua paiMgt. 
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teachers are usually of the Brahmanioal order, but theidisciplea may be o£vaj 
cast.* 


Besides the temples appropriated to Vishnu and his consort, and their se¬ 
veral forms, including those of Krishna and RXma, and those which are ce¬ 
lebrated asjobjects of pilgrimage, as Lakthmi-Balqji, Bdmndtk, and Rangm&th, 
in the south yBadarinat'h, in the Hhnilaya, Jagmmdt'h, in Ortsta, and Dadraka, 
on the Malabar coast, images of metal or stone are usually set up in the houses 
of the private members of this sect, which are daily worshipped, and the tem¬ 
ples and dwellings are all decorated with the Sdlagrdma stone and Tuiau plant. 

The most striking peculiarities in the practices of this sect, are the 
individual preparation, and scrupulous privacy of their meals: thv.y must not 
eat in cotton garments, but having bathed, must put on woollen or silk; the 
teachers allow their select pupils to assist them, but, in general, all the RdmA- 
ntffas cook for themselves, and should the meal during this process, or whilst 
they are eating, attract even the looks of a stranger, the operation is instantly 
stopped, and the viands buried in the ground: a similar delicacy, in this res¬ 
pect, prevails amongst some other classes of Hindus, especially of the Rqjaput 
families, but it is not carried to so preposterous an extent.t 

The chief ceremony of initiatiAn in all Hindu sects, is the communication 
by the teacher to the disciple of the Mantra, which generally consists of the 
name of some deity, or a short address to him; it is communicated in a whis- 


* Thr Mantra, and mark, arc nerer bestowed on any person of impure birth. —Buck, 
ttviore, 1, IM, 


t It it said, 'however, that there arc two divisions of the sect, one called Arorami, from 
^mrmo, screening, or sunounding, and the other A ai aa rfai, from the memben nut observing such 
punctilious privacy. 
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par, and never lightly made known by th« adept to profane ears. The Mon* 
tra of the RXivilNOJAsect is said to be the six-syllable Momtra—ot Om Rdm^a 
rumah; or Om. salutation to Rama.* 

Another distinction amongst sects, but merely of a civil character, is the 
term or terms with which the religious members salute each other when they 
meet, or in which they are addressed by the lay members. This amongst 
the RamAnujas is the phrase, Ddiosmi, or DasSham ; I am your slave •, accom¬ 
panied with the Prandtn, or slight inclination of the head, and the application 
of the joined hands to the forehead. 'I'o the Achdryas, or supreme teachers of 
this sect, the rest perform the Ashldnga DaMatcaU or prostration of the body, 
with the application of eight parts—tlic forehead, breast, hands, knees, and 
insteps of the feet, to the ground. 

The Hindu sects arc usually discriminated by various fantaiAical Itftkks 
oil their faces, breasts, and arms: fpr this purpose, all the Faisftnavas employ 
especially, a white earth called dojiichandana, which, to be of the purest des¬ 
cription, sliuuld be brought from lymdrakd, being said to be the soil of a pool 
at that place, in which the fiopts drowned tin mselves when they heard of 
Krishui'i, death. The common Gopichandam, however, is nothing but a 
Magnesian or Cakareot<s Clay. 

The marks of the Rdm&nujas are two perpendicular white lines, 
drawn from the root of the hair to the commencement of each eye-brow, 
and a transverse streak connecting them across the root of the nose: in 


• In givini- t*ic Mautrnt, as llity Iium' hicn communicated to me, it may be neocieaiy {a 
suggest a doubt o( tlieir accuracy' a Uuiilu ovad4^ what be diaUkee to anewer, and will not acraplb 
a i'altehood to atop enquiry ; men abose prejudice, in oilier respecl*, lind it »o difficult to get over that 
ol commaiiiraung the Mantra, .uat when they profect to im; an u, even their aincerity can acarcety 
be admitted without • doubt. 
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the centre is'a perpendicular streak of red, made with red Sanders, or XoK, 
a preparation of Turmeric and Lime ; they have also patches of Gopichandmut 
witli a central red streak on the breast, and each upper arm : the marks are 
■Imposed to represent the Sank’k, Ckukra, Gadd, and Padma,* or Sheil, Dis* 
cus, Club, and Lotus, which Vishnu bears in his four hands, whilst the cen¬ 
tral stnak is Sai, or LAKsuuf:t Some have these olijects carved on 
wooden stamps, with which they impress the emblems on their bodies, and 
others carry their devotion so far as to have the parts cicatrized with heated 
m|tallic models of the objects they propose to represent, but this is wot 
regarded as a creditable practice :t besides these marks, they wear a 


* The VmtkiKoa is thus described in the BialUa tf-'hi, the text is probably that of the AM- 

ganU— 

iw WiWTsynvniTil'afinwwf^ i 

“ They who beer the Tultui nniiui the neck, tl'< ar, -ii I^ntus scids, here tiie shell and disew 
impressed upon tliuir upper arm, and the tiprglit strciik .Pong the centre of tlie Kcehced, they arc 
Fau/Uai»'t, «iJ sanctity liie world.” 

f The eiStuicy of these marks ia very great: wc are told in the KM K/kaM, that Tama 
dbecta his ■niaisters to avoid such as haw lham, and the aiaw work observei, that no sin eon eaiM 
ia the individuals who make use of them, be tliry of whatever ctal<' 

wirw- JIT w: ii 

■ y wff d iry twTwnhttlvT: i ftnrrtr TFcmNyr. ii 

t The FriAoit Niradij/a Pmiiia sentences every Brahman aioptis^ the practice to etuiUeM 
dcfradation, and cvcni to the infernal re|;ion.'i. 

»t IfliT~: I ^ITf?r : 11 

fht reason also occurs— KTiprii iif«rT «r3^tsn‘*injrf%?Tr i ^ TT3f»i 

wi.n The bod} of .i Brahman is tilt- abode of all the (iods. o' thdt is con¬ 
sumed, where shall we abide? !i .apiears, however, stamping the maik with a hot iron, is 
commonly in use in the Dthhin. \ similar prsrtico to have heeu kmia n to some of the 

early Chiiibant, and huptuuig l ok tu., ><as staoipoig the cross uu tlic forehead n.th n hot iron. 
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pccklace of the wood of the Tulaii, and cany a rtwaiy of the ueda of the same 
idant, or of the Lotus. 

The principal ulthoritics of this sect, are the comments of the founder «a 
the StUras of Vrlaa, and other Vaidika works: they are written in Sanscrit, 
and are the Sri JBMshya, the Qitd Bkithya, the Vidirtha Sangraha, Vidtuita 
JPradtpa, and VedintaSdra: besides these, the works of Fenkdta Ackdrj/a, are 
of great repute amongst them, as the Stotra Bkiskifo, and Satadushini, and 
others: the Chanda Mdruia Vaidika, and Trinsatadkydnam, are also works of 
authority, as is the Panchar&tra of Naheda : of the Pttrdnat tliey acknowledge 
only six as authorities, the Vishnu, Niredij/a, Garura, Padma, VarAha and 
the Bhdgavat; the other twelve are regarded as Tdmasi, or originating in the 
principles of darkness and passion, as we have already observed. Besides these, 
the iZdffldmf/as have a variety of popular works in the dialects of the South, 
one of which the Guru Para, containing an account of the life of R1h\nuja, 
was procured by Da. Buchanan, in the course of hia statistical researches in 
Mysore. 

The chief religious tenet of the RAmdnujas, is the assertion that Vishnu 
is Bbabhe ; that he was before all worlds, and was the cause and the creator 
of all. Although they maintain that Vishnu and the universe are one, ypt, 
in opposition to the Vidanta doctrines, they deny that the deity is void of 
form or quality, and regard him as endowed with all good qualities, and with 
a two-fold form: the supreme spirit, ParamAtmi', or cause, and the gross one. 
the effect, the universe or matter. The doctrine is hence called the VisishthA- 
dwaita, or doctrine of unity with attributes. In these assertions they are fol¬ 
lowed by most of the Vaishnava sects. Creation originated in the wish of 
Vishnu, who was alone, without a second, to multiply himself: he said, I will 
become many} and he was individually embodied as visible and etherial light. 
After that, as a ball of clay may be moulded into various forms, so the grosser 
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subitance of the deity became manifest in the elements, and their combiiMi> 
tions: the forms into which the divine matter is thus divided, are pervaded 
by a portion of the same vitality which belongs to the great cause of aU, but 
which is distinct from his spiritual or etherial essence •, here, therefore, the 
Oilgas again oppose the V^ddnlikas, who identify the. ParORldfmd and 
Jivilmd, or etherial and vital spirit: this vitality, though endlessly diffoMble, 
is imperishable and eternal, and the matter of the universe, as being the same 
in substance with the Supreme Being, is alike, without beginning or end : 
PuausKOTTAMA, OF NAbIyaA, after having created man and animals, through 
the instrumentality of those subordinate agents whom he willed into existence 
for that purpose, still rctuned the supreme authority of the universe: so that 
the Rdmdiiujas assert three predicates of the universe, comprehending the 
deity : a coia;sts of C/iti, or spirit, Achit, or matter, and Jiwara, or God, or 
the ot^oyer, the thing enjoyed, and the ruler and controuler of both. Besides 
his primary and sreundury form as the creator, and creation, the deity has 
assumed, at different times, particular forms and appearances, for the benedt of 
his creatures: he is, t)r has been visibly present amongst men, in five 
modifications : in his AacnA, objects of worship, as images, &c.; in the 
Vibhdvas, or Avataras, as the fish, the boar, &c.; in certain forms called 
Vyiihas, of which four are enumerated, VAsudeva, or KbIsiina, BalabAua, 
Pradtuhra, and Aniruddha ; fourthly, in the Sukshma form, which, 
when perfect, comprises six qualities: Virqja, absence of'human passion j Ft* 
tnrihfu, immortality; FiroA'a,exemption from care or pain; yffiffhatsd, absence 
of natural want!; Satya kama, and Satya Sankalpa, the love and practice of 
truth; and sixthly, as tlto Antaritma, or ArUarydm, the human soul, or 
individualised spirit; these are to be worshipped seriatim, as the ministrant 
ascends in the scale of perfection, and adoration therefore is. five-fold; 

I e 

Ahhiganumam, cleaning and purifying the temples, images, &c. UpAd&nam, 
providing fiowers and perfumes fur religious rites; IQyd, the presentation 
of such offerings, blood offerings being uniformly prohibited, it may be 
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oljkrvedl, by all the Vahhnmoas ; Swddhydt/a, countiiig the rosary and repeat* 
ing die names of the divinity, or any of Kis forms; and Yoga, the effort to 
unite mth the deity: the reward of these acts is elevation to the seat of 
Vishnu, and enjoyment of like state with his own, interpreted to be perpetual 
residence in Fmkmt’ka, or Vishm'* heaven, in a condition of pure ecstasy and 
eternal rsptate. 

The Rdmdniffas are not very numerous in the north of India, where they 
are better known as 5ri Vaitlmavas; they are decidedly hostile to the Saioi 
sect, and an not on very friendly terns with the modern votaries of Krisuma, 
flkhough they recognise that deity as an incarnation of Vtshnu * 

RAMANANDIS, OR RAM AW ATS 

The followers of RiHANANS are much better known than those of RX- 
xiHUJA in upper Hindustan ; they are usually considered as a branch of the 
RiMlnujA sect, and address their devotions peculiarly to RXkacbanora, 
and the divine manifestations connected with Vishnu in that incarnation, as 
SitX, LakshmaAa, and HanumXn. 


* Diibois, in hi* Sih Chijiter, bn« some details of the Vauinara mendicnot*, a* wet with 
in the Dethiii: hi* account, however, does not S|>I>Iy to the Saimtiuffa, or any other Vaishnavs *ect, 
as-known in these provincew although s fair of the particulani may be true, if confined to the Vaisb- 
navt Vairagi*—the DtkUM Vni t inm t u nnist bo, therefore, a very diffiesent class from those that aoe 
amt within any other part of India, or the AM mutt have mixed, as i-. not unusual will) liini,a small 
qiuiatum of truth, with a very large portion of cirnr: .t iudood- impossible to think him corrcrl, 
when he'-latcs, that “ the teci.iries of FisAaucatpi' irly of ill - -ns of meat, except beef, and 
drink spirituous liiiunrs without shame or restraint, and that iluy are rcpreiK'hcd with hung the 
chief promotoia of that aboialBaUs sacrifice, the ^Saiti Pii/d . ” now, it i~ not true of uny sect in 
tapper India, that the practices the AM mentions occur at all, except in the utmost privacy and 
secrecy, and it even in that wuy they do occur, it is certainly not amongst the lUsAaona I'ot- 
r^ts, but w.th very different nets, at we shall hereafter see. 
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RXMiWARD is sometimes considered to have been the immediate diaeip]e 
of RXM^NCjAf but this appears to be an error t amore particular account malffit 
him the fifth in descent from that teacher, as foUowB~-the pupil and successor 
of RiuXirtrrA 'was DeviNANSA; of DevXnamda, Habimakda ; of Haiiuamoa, 
RXohatXmand, and of this last, RXuXnand, an enumeration which, if correct, 
would place RluXtrANO about the end of the 13th century :• there is grmit 
reason, however, to doubt his beings entitled to so remote a date, and con¬ 
sequently to question the accuracy of his descent from RXmXkuja: we shall 
have occasion to infer, hereafter, from the accounts given of the dates of other 
teachers, that RXmXhavo was not earlier thui the end of the 14th, or begin¬ 
ning of the Idth century. 

According to common tradition, the schism of RXkXnadd originated in 
resentment of an afi&ont offered him by his fellow disciples, and sanctioned by 
his teacher. It is said, that he had spent some time in trai’elling through vari- 
oua parts of India, after which he returned to the Mat’h, or residence of his 
superior: his brethren objected to him, that in the course of his peregrina¬ 
tions, it was impossible he could have observed that privacy in his meals, 
which is a vital observance of the RimSnuja sect, and as RXghavXnand ad¬ 
mitted the validity of the objection, RXhXnaud was condemned to feed in a 
place apart from the rest of the disciples: he was higUy incensed at the order, 
and retired from the society altogether, establishing a schism of his own. 

The residence of RXmXmako was at Benares, at the Pmcha Gmgi Ghdtt 
where a Mat’h, or monastery of his followers is said to have existed, but to have 
been destroyed by some of the Musselman princes: at present there is merely 
a stone plat-form in the vicinity, bearing the supposed impression of his feet, 


* Hie enuaention in the Bukta MUU is different: it diate oecnn 1 RAwXwdsa, t DsvX- 
obAsj, S RAaaXvAHAMit, 4 RXmXhamo ; tasking him the fourth. 
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but there are manj Mai’kt of his followers, celebrity at Be t u h u , whose Pan~ 
chail, or council, is the chief authority amongst the R6mSmtt$ in Upper India: 
we shall have frequent occasion to mention these Ma^Ju, or convents, and a 
short account of them may, therefore, here be acceptable. 

Most of the religious sects of whibh we have to give an account, com. 
prise various classes of individuals, resolv^le, however, especially into two, 
whom (for want of more appropriate terms) we most Call, perhaps, 
CkricMl and Lmf: the bulk of the votaries are generally, but not 
always of the latter order whilst the rest, or the Clerical dass, are 
sometimes monastic, and sometimes secular: most of the septs, eiqiecially 
the Vaishnaoas, leave this distinction a matter of choice : the VaUabMcMris, 
indeed, give the preference to married teachers, and all tbeir Gotaint are men 
d* business and family: the preference, hosrever, is usually asragnedto teach¬ 
ers of an ascetic or ccenobitic life, whose pious meditations are not tthnmted 
by the affections of kindred, or the cares of the world: the doctrine that intro, 
dnced similar unsocial institutions into the Christian church, in the fourth 
century, being still most triumphantly prevalent in the east, the land of its na¬ 
tivity i the establishments of which we are treating, and the stiU existing prac- 
tices of solitary mortificatum, originating in the “ specious appearance and 
pompous sound of that maxim of the ancient philosophy, that in order to 
the attainment of true felici^ and communion with God, it was necessary that 
the soul should be separated from the body even here below, and that the body 
sras to he macerated and mortified for that purpose.*’ {Moshem, i. 97S.) 

Of the ccenobitic members of the different communities, most pursue an 
erratic and mendicant life: all of them, indeed, at some period have led such 
a life, and have-travelled over various parts of India singly or in bodies, sub. 
sistipg by alms, by merchandise, and sometimes, perhaps, by less unexception¬ 
able sa eans, like the Sarahmtet of the east, or the mendicant friars ci the Latin 
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Cbarch: thqr 1 »t«, hawevei^ their fixed rallying points, and are sure of fin ding, 
in various parts of their progreaa, establishments of their own, or some friendly 
fraternity where they are for a reasonably moderate period lodged and fed. 
When old or infirm, they sit down in some previously existing Mat’h, or 
establish one of their own. 

The Mat'hs, Aslhals, or Akdras, the residepces of the monastic commu¬ 
nities of the Hindus, are scattered over the whole country; they vary in 
structure and extent, according to the property of which the proprietors are 
possessed} but they generally comprehend a set of huts or chambers for the 
Mahant,* or Superior, and his permanent pupils; a temple, sacred to the deity 
whom'they worship, or the Samidh, or shrine of the founder of the sect, or 
someeminent teacher ; and a Dharma Sild, one or more sheds, or buildings for 
the accommodation of the mendicants or travellers, who are constantly visiting 
the ATo/’A ■* ingress and egress is free to all; and, indeed, a restraint upon 
personal liberty seems never to have entered into the conception of any of the 
religiens legislators of tihe Hindus. 

The Mafh is under the entire controul of a Mthtml, or Superior, with a 
certain number of resident ChcUa, or discijdes; their number varies from three 


• The tbllowing deMriptioa of the rcBdcBca of Mamoama Muba, from the -SMSon* Vijmj/m of 
Akakoa Giai, h veiy oppliceble to * modem Mat'k. 

“ At the distance oCfour Yojanu, west from H.istinapur, wao a iquan plot of ground, oxtonding 
a eof on each aide, in the centre of it atood a laige manaion, conatructad of the timber ef the Tal, and 
exactly facing it another a hundred cubita in length ; upon the top of thia laat, were many cagea full 
of parrota, and within it reaided live hundred pupila, occupied in the atudy of varioua Saatraa: the 
first waa <he dwelling of the Teacher, like Bmbana with four heada, like the Serpent King, with a 
thogaaird &cea, and Rudra, with a fire-fold hoa^, amongat hia diaciplea like the wavea of die ocean, 
and —ahling them to overcome the uiiiratac in unparalleled profundity and extent of knowledge: he 
waa attended by nomeroua alarea of both aexea: attached to hia dwelling, were wella and reacrroira, 
and g aa dan a and orebardt, and hia par a on wia pampered with the choiceat rianda procured daily by 
hia dneiplaa. In bia court-yard were two Teaaplea, on a circular mound, for the worabip of the Wa- 
wa J iiae i aad the SHagrtm, in the fmtmdC LMmk Nirtymm. 
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or four to thirty or forty, but in both casn than are almys a number of 
vagrant or out>members: tlie resident Ckiku are usually the elders of the 
body, with a few of the younger as their attendants and scholars; and it is 
from the senior and more proficient of these ascetics, that the Mahmt is 
usually elected. 

In some instances, however, where the Mahant baa a family, the situa* 
tion descends in the line of his posterity: where an election is to be 
effected, it is conducted with much solemni^, and presents a curious picture 
of a regularly organised system of church policy, amongst these apparently 
unimportant and straggling communities. 

The Mat’hs of various districts look up to some one of their own order 
as chief, and they all refer to that connected with their founder, as the com- 
mon head : under the presidence, therefore, of the Mahmt of that establish- 
moat, wherever practicable, and in his absence, of some other of acknowledg¬ 
ed pre-eminence, the MaharUs of the dififerent Mat’hs assemble, upon the 
decease of one of their brethren, to elect a successor. For this purpose they re¬ 
gularly examine the Chilas, or disciples of the deceased, the ablest of whom 
is raised to die vacant situation : should none of them be qualified, they choose 
a Mahmt from the pupils of some other teacher, but this is rarely necessary, 
and unless necessary, is never had recourse to. The new Mahant is then regu¬ 
larly installed, and is formally invested with the cap, the rosary, the frontal 
mark, or Tikd, or any other monastic insignia, by the president of the assem¬ 
bly. Under the native Government, whether Mohammedan or Hindfi—the 
election of the superior of one of these establishments was considered as a mat¬ 
ter of sufficient moment, to demand the attention of the Governor of the pro¬ 
vince, who, accordingly, in person, or by his deputy, presided at the election j 
at present, no interference is exercised by the ruling authorities, and rarely 
by any lay character, although occasionally, a Riga, or a Zmmudar, to sriiose 
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libenlitf the Mafk h indebted, or in whose lands it is situated, assumes the 
right of assisting and presiding at the election. 

The Mahtmlt of the sect, in which the election takes place, are gene* 
rally assisted by those of tlie sects connected with them; each is attended by 
a train of disciples, and individuals of various mendicant tribes repair to the 
meeting; so that an assemblage of many hundreds, and sometimes of thou¬ 
sands, occurs: as far as the resources of the MtU’h, where they are assem¬ 
bled, extend, they are maintained at its expense •, when those fail, they must 
shift for themselves $ the election is usually a business of ten or twelve days, 
and during the period of its continuance, various points of polity or doctrine 
are discussed in the assembly. 

Most of the Mat'hs have some endowments of land, but with the excep- 
tion of a few established in large cities, and especially at Benares, the indivi¬ 
dual amount of these endowments is, in general, of little value. Therewre few 
Mat hi in any district that possess five hundred Bigafas of land, or about one 
hundred and seventy acres, and the most usual quantity is about thirty or 
forty Bigahs only ; this is sometimes let out for » fixed rent; at other times, 
it it cultivated by the Mat*h on its own account; the highest rental met witli, 
in any of the returns procured, is six hundred and thirty rupees per annum. 
Althou^, however, the individual portions are trifling, the great number of 
these petty establishments tenders the aggregate amount considerable, and as 
the endowed lands have been granted Mqfi, or free of land tax, they fbrm, al¬ 
together, a serious deduction from the revenue of each dwtrict. 

Besides the lands they may hold, the Mat’hs have other sources of sup¬ 
port . the attachment of lay votaries frequently contributes very liberally to 
their wants: the community is also sometimes concerned, though, in general, 
covertly, in traffic, and besides those means of supply, the individual members 
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ef BMSt af tii«« Mlly forth daily, to collect aliat from the vicinity, the eggre* 
gate of which, generally in the ahi^ of rice or other grains, furnishes tortii 
the common teble : it only remains to observe, that the tenants of these Mat'hs, 
particularly the FouibMcas, are most commonly of a quiet inollensive charac¬ 
ter, and the Makmts esfkecially are men of talents and respectability, although 
they possess, occasionally, a little of that self-importance, which the conceit of 
superior sanctity is apt to inquire: there are, it >s true, exceptions to this inno¬ 
cuous character, and robberies, and murders, have been traced to these reli¬ 
gious establishments. 

The especial object of the worship of RXmXnahda’s followers is ViSHhOi as 
RXmXchahdra : they, of course, reverence all the other incarnations of VisHhu, 
but they maintain the superiority of Rama, in the present or Kali Yng; hence 
they are known collectively as Ramawats, although the same variety prevails 
amongst them, as amongst the R&mimyas, as to the exclusive or collective 
worship of the male and female members of this incarnation, or of Riana and 
Sit&, singly, or jointly, or Sita R&ma ;• individuals of them also pay par¬ 
ticular veneration to. some of the other forms of Visnilu, and they hold in like 
estimation, as the RAmiinujas, and every Vaithnava sect, the S&lagr&m stone 
and Tulasi plant: their forms of worship correspond with those of the Hindus 
generally, but some of the mendicant members of the sect, who are veiy nu¬ 
merous, and are usually known as Fmrigit, at Viraktat, consider all form of 
adoration superfluous, beyond the incessant invocation of the name of Kbish- 
*A and RIka. 

The practices of this sect are of a less precise nature than those of the 
RXmImujab, it being the avowed object «f the founder to release his disciples 


• Awonett Uw Umplw of diu MCt at Baaaiaa, an tan Mioalad to RUU SHsMa, 
althaasb atlachad M JTafAt MongiBg ta tha JU rnim m aidar, aad awt at all aeaaectad with the 
follewen of Vauabha, or of Cmaitahya aai MiTTiHAaa. 
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trom those fatten vhich he bed found so incpnvenient: in allusion to thife, 
indeed, he gave, it is said, the appellation Avadhuia, or Liberated, to his scholan, 
aud they admit no particular observances with respect to eating or bathing,* 
but fidlow their own inclination, or comply with the common practice in these 
respects. The initiatory Mantra is said to be Sri the salutation is Jaffa 

Sri Rama, Jaffa Rdta, or Sitd Rim ; their marks are the same as those of the 
preceding, except that the red perpendicular streak on the forehead, is varied, 
in shape and extent, at the pleasure of the individual, and is generally narrow¬ 
er than that of the RLu/isvjAt. 

Various sects are considered to be but branches of the R&m&nandi Vaish- 
navat, and their founders are asserted to have been amongst his disciples : of 
these disciples, twelve are particularised as the most eminent, some of whom 
have given origin to religious distinctions of great celebrity, and, although 
their doctrines are often very different from those of UAUilNAND, yet the po¬ 
pular tradition is so far corroborated, that they maintain an amicable inter¬ 
course with the followers of RiHj.KAHO, and with each other. 

The twelve chief disciples of RiMiNANO are named, as follows—-A sXhavd, 
Kabir, the weaver, RaedXs, the Chtmdr, or currier, PfPA, the Rajflput, Sur- 
suRiNAND, SdkhXnand,' BhXvanand, Dhanna the J&t, Sena, the barber— 
MahXnaud, ParamXnano, and SRfXNAND,t a list which shews, that the 
school of RXmXnand admitted disciples of every caste: it is, in fact, assert¬ 
ed in the Bhakta M61A, that the distinction of caste is inadmissible according 


* The Vairigit of tliU tectt and (one othen, eat and drink tOECtber, vitbout regard le 
tribe or casta, and are thence called JMellif, or Vtmu TtU. 

t Hm BSetai JTdU has a rather dilaient list: I BaoboAa'th, 8 AHAMTtKAm, S Kasia, 
4 SuK'Htsva, S JivA, 6 PaamAvat, 7 Fipa, 8 BaAVAHAao, 9 Baioas, IODhama, 11 Sbva, 
18 SuasuaA. His su rr paaoti, again, were somewhat different, or 1 BaohvkA'th, S AHAVTisiaa, 
dooiaABd, BAmdAs, Sbi Bahja, and Narahaai. 
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to the tenets of the Siminmdu: there is no diilhience, they say, between 
the BbaoavXn and the Bhmkt, or the deity and his worshipper; but Bbaoa* 
vXm appeared in inferior forms, as a Fuh, a Boar, a Tortoite, ice., so therefore 
the Bhakt may be bom as a Cham*, a Kori, a Ch’kipi, or any other degraded 
easte> 


The various character of the reputed disciples of RXmXmand, and a con¬ 
sideration of the tenets of those sects which they have founded, lead to a con- 
dusioD, that this individual, if he did not invent, gave fresh force to a very 
important encroachment upon the orthodox system: he, in fact, abrogated the 
distinction of caste amongst the religious orders, and taught, that the holy cha¬ 
racter who quitted the ties of nature and society, shook off, at the same time, 
all personal distinction—this seems to be the proper import of the term Ava- 
fhtta, which HXm^kand is said to have affixed to his followers, and they were 
liberated from more important restraints than those of regimen and ablution: 
the popular character of the works of this school, corroborates this view of 
RXkakamda's innovation: SAMxanA and RXmXmuja wriung to and for the 
Brahmanical order alone, composed chiefly, if not solely, Sanscrit commenta¬ 
ries on the text of the Vidaa, or Sanacrit expositions of their pecaliai doctrines, 
and the teachers of these opinions, whether monastic or secular, are indispen¬ 
sably of the Brahmanical caste—it does not appear that any works exist which 
are attributed to RXmXnaxd himself, but those of his followers are written in 
the provincial dialects, and addressed to the capacity, as well as placed within 
the reach of every class of readers, and eveiyr-one of those may become a 
Vairigi, and rise, in time, to be a Gttru or Mahant, 

We shall have occasion to speak again particularly of such of the above- 
mentioned disciples of RXmXnand, as instituted separate sects, but there are 
several who did not aspire to that distinction, and whose celebrity is, neverthe¬ 
less, still very widely spread throughout Hindustan: there are also several 
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penoiugM bdoaging to ti>e Net of particular note, and we may, therefluei 
here pauK. to extract a few of the anecdotes which the Bhakta Mold relatN 
of those individuals, and which, if they do not afford much satisfactory infor* 
ngardiag their objects, will at least furnish some notion of the cha- 
lactar of thir popular work 

Pips, the RcgaptU, is called the Raja of Gangaram: he wm originally « 
wor^ipper of Dxvt, but abandoned her service for that of Visbmv, and 
repaired to Benares to put himMlf under the tuition of RAuiNAND. Having 
disturbed the sage at an inconvenient season, RiMiNANo angrily wished that 
he might fall into the well of his court yard, on which Tfra, in the fervour 
of his obedience, attempted to cast himself into it to accomplish the desire 
of the saint. This act was with difficulty prevented by the by'Otandenk and 
the attempt so pleased RiMAnANO that be immediately admitted the 
amongst hh disciples. 

PfPA, after some time abandoned his earthly possessions, and accom¬ 
panied by only one of his wives, named SitX, as ardent a devotee as himself, 
adopting a life of mendicity, accompanied RAmAkand and his disciples to 
JOudrakd, Here he plunged into the sea to visit the submarine shrine of 
Keisbna, and waS aifectionatdy recrived by that deity : after spending some 
days with him, PIpa returned, when the fame of the occurrence spread, and 
attracted great crowds to see him. Finding them incompatible with his 
devotions, PfpA left Ihodraid privately; on the road some Patans carne4 
off his wife, but IflAuA himself rescued her, and riew the ravishers. The 
life of this vagrant JR4fd is murated at considerable length in the Bhakta 
M&ld, and ia made up of the most absurd and silly legends. On one oc¬ 
casion the Riga encounters a furious lion in a forest; he hnqp a rosary 
round his neck, whispers the Mantra of R&tna, and makes him tranquil in a 
moment} he then lectures the lion on the impropriety of devouring men 
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md kine, and sends him sway |i«auteat, and with a pious purpose to do so 
fto more< 

Of SoascaXNAND we nave a silly enough story of some cakes that were 
given to him by a Mlechch'ha being changed when in his- mouth into a Tvlad 
leal. Of Dhaka, it is related that a Brahman, by way of a frolic, gave him 
apiece of stone, and desired him to ofibr to it first, whatever he was about to 
oat. Dhaka obeyed, looking upon the stone as the representative of VisHku, 
who being pleased with his devotion, appeared, and constantly tended the 
cattle of the simple Jdt; at last he recommended Itis becoming the disciple of 
RXmXnand, for which purpose he went to Benares, and having received the 
Mantra, returned to his farm, RaohunItb, or in the teat AsiMAKD, succeed, 
ed RXmakand in the Gaddi, or the Pillow of the Mahant. Nakahari or HaetX. 
mans was also a pupd of RXmXnakd, whom it is difficult to identify witn any 
one in the list above given; we have a characteristic legend of him. 

Being one day in want of fiid to dress his moA, ho directed one of his 
pupils to proceed to a neighbouring temple of Davf, and bring away from it 
any portion of the timber he could conveniently remove; this was done, to tlie 
great alarm, but utter helplessness of the goddess, who could not dispute the 
authority of a mortal of HabtXmaitd’b sanctity. A neighbour who had observ. 
ed this transaction laboured under a like want of wood: at the instigation of 
his wife, he repaired also to the temple, and attempted to remove one of the 
beams, when the goddess, indignant at his presumption, hurled him down and 
broke his ueck: the widow hearing of her husband’s fate, immediately hastened 
to the temple, and liberally abused the vindictive deity. Davf took advantage 
of the business to make a bargain for her temple, and restored the man to life, 
on condkiOD that he would ever afterwards buy fuel for HaryXnand. 

The legends of such other disciples of RXmXkano as occur in tlie Shakta 
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mm will be given in their prpper pieces, end it will be suflcient here to ooa. 
fine our further extrects from thet nuthority to NXbhXji, the euthor. Svn Die, 
end Tin.AST DXs, to whose poeticel telents the lete version of it is lei^dy «n« 
debted, end Jatadeva, whose songs hevebeen transleted by Sir Williem Jones. 

NlBHln, the author of the Bhakta Mild, Vres by birth e Dom, e caste 
whose employ is making baskets and various sort of wicker work. The early 
commentators say he was of the Hamimdn Cant, or Monkey tribe, because, 
observes the modem interpreter, Bdner, a monkey, signifies in the Marwar 
language, a Dorn, and it is not proper to mention the caste of a Vaishnava by 
name: he was born blind, and when but five years old, was exposed by his 
parents, during a time of scarcity, to perish in the woods: in this situation 
he was found by Aokadab and KfL, two Vaishnava teachers: they had com* 
passion upon his helplessness, and KfL sprinkled his eyes with the water of 
his Kamandabt, or water pot, and the child saw: they carried NXbhIji to their 
Math, where he was brought up, and received the initiatory Mantra from 
Agradas : when arrived at maturity, he wrote the Bhakta Mdli by desire of 
his Guru. The age of NXbhaji must be about two centuries, or two and a half, 
as he is made cotempoiary with MXm Simh, the RXja of Jaynagar, and with 
Akbbr. He should date much earlier, if uoe account of hk spiritual descent 
which makes him the fourth from RXiiInand* be admitted, but in the 
Bhakta M&li, Krishna DXs, the second in that account, does not descend in 
a direct line from RXhXnand, but derives his qualifications as teacher from the 
immediate instructions of Vmhno himself: there is no necessity, therefore, t« 
connect NXBuXn with RXmXnand. The same authority places him also 
something later, as it states that Tulasi DXs, who was cotemporary with Shah 
Jehan, visited NXbhXji at Vrindavan. It is probable, therefore, that this writer 


* 1 HXmanahv, S AsAhakd, S KhishUa DXs, 4 Ku sad AasAaXs, & NAsaXri, 
the nest division ef this lectien. 
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at the etid of AKBxa'a reign, and in the commencement of that 
of hit luceaiior. 

The noticea we have a£ Sot Die are very brief: he was blind, a great 
poet, and a devout worshipper of Visairu, in whose honour all his poems are 
written: they are songs and hymns of rarioiu lengths, but usually short, 
and riw greater number are Padas, or simply stanzas of four lines, the first 
line fisitning a subject, which is fbpeated as the last and the burthen of the 
song, Padas being very generally song, both at public entertainments, and the 
devotitmal exercises of the FoMsuoa ascetics. Son Dls is said to have 
composed 185,000 of these Padsu: he is almoet entitled to be considered ae 
the founder of a sect, as blind beggars carrying about some musical instru* 
ments, to which they chaunt atanzas in honour of Visbhu, are generally termed 
Sdr Disk. The tomb of Sun DXs, a umple mound of earth, is considered to 
be sit u a t ed in a tope near Airywr, a village about two miles to the north of 
Benares. There is also an account of a saint of the same name in the Bhakta 
kiilit sHio is possibly a i^lbnnt person from the blind bard. This was a 
Brahman, Assm, or ctdlector of the Peigunnah of SamRla, in the reign of Axbxb, 
and who with more zeal than honesty made over his collections to the shrine 
of Madams Mobams, a form of Bjuska, at Vrindaxum, and 'sent to the 
treasury cheats filled with stones:* the minister Tonzn Mou, however, 
although a Hindu, was not disposed to confirm this transfer, and he had the 
defaulter arrested and thrown into prison. Son Dis then applied to Akbxr 


• He aecompaaied them ilio mUi the fallowing ilijrme, WlZi VfNl '■V® HW 

Wgjirt? sn$| Tm fk wJw* nmy be thus 

nadendi 

The SeinU hne ihired Ssndilte taxes, 

Of which the total thirteen lacks is, 

A fee for inidni|^t ai'rvice owen. 

By me Sur IMt taMadan Mokm, 
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and the good natured monarch, who probably thought his collector m<He 
fool knave, set him at liberty. He retired to Vrmdaban and there oon> 
tinned to lead a religious and ascetic life. 

The account of Tulasi DXs in the BhaJcta M&1&, represents him as having 
been incited to the peculiar adoration of RXma by the remonstrances of his 
wife, to whom he was passionately attached: he adopted a vagrant life, visited 
Benares, and afterwards went to Chitrakuta, where he had a personal interview 
with Hanum6n, from whom he received his poetical inspiration, and the power 
of working miracles: his fame reached DehU, where Shah JehXm was empermr: 
the monarch sent for him, and desired him to.produce the person of RXma. 
Vrhich Tulasi Dls refusing to do, the king threw him into confinement} the 
people of the vicinity, however, speedily petitioned for his liberation, -as they 
were alarmed for their own security: myriads of monkies having collected 
about the prison, and begun to demolish it, and the adjacent buildings. Shah 
JebXn set the poet at liberty, and desired him tp solicit some favour as a 
reparation for the indignity ho had suffiered: ToLAaiDXs, accordingly reqaestod 
him to quit ancient DehU, Which was the abode of RXma, and in compliance 
with this request the emperor left it, and founded the new city, thence nam¬ 
ed Shdk Jehtm&hM. After this, Tulasi DXe went to Bindraban, wbeie he had 
an interview with NXbhXjti : he settled there; and strenuously advocated the 
worship of Sitd Rdma, in preference to that of R&dhd Kridma. 

Besides these legendary tales of this celebrated writer, whose works exer¬ 
cise more influence upon the great body of Hindfi population, than the whole 
voluminous series of Sanscrit composition, we have other notices of him collect¬ 
ed from his own works, or preserved by tradition, that difier in some respects 
from the above. From these it iqipears, that Tolasi DXa was a Di ahutnn ef the 
Seiwtariah branch, and a native of H/^apur, near ChUrakula / when arrived at 
maturity, he settled at Benires, and held the office of Demtn to the of 
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thKt citj: hii ipiritual preceptor wu jAOANMlT'a Die, • pup3, as ireli as Na- 
mvti t of AobadIs : he followed this teacher to Qaoerdfum, near JBtndraian, but 
afterwards returned to Benares, and there commenced his Hindi version of the 
Ehit&yaAa, in the year of Samvat IjSSl, when he was thirty-one years of age—- 
besides this work, which is highly pi^ular, Tulasi DIs is the author of a Sat 
Sai, or collection of one hundred stanzas on various subjects : of the RSn Qu- 
ndvaS, a series of verses in praise of RIma, of a &tdoaM, and V'maya Patrikd, 
poetical compositions of a devotional or moral tendency, and of a great variety 
of Hymns —as Rigat, KavUs, and Fasku^ in honour of his tutelary deity and 
his consort, or RIma and SrrI. Tulasi DIs continued to reside at Benares, 
where he built a temple to Siti Rim, and founded a Mat'h adjoining, both 
which are still in existence: he died in the year of the Smtvat era, 1680, or 
A. D. 1624, in the reign of Jxalwoin,* and the legendary story therefore, 
of bis intercourse with Shah JehXn, is consequently an anachronism. 

Jatadzva was an inhabitant of a village called Kindueilwa, where he led an 
ascetic life, and was distinguished for his poetical powers, and the fervour of 
his devotion to Vishnu. He at first adopted a life of continence, but was 
subsequently induced to asarry. A Brahman had dedicated his daughter to 
JAgannIth, but on his way to the shrine of that deity was addressed by him, 
and desired to give the maiden to Jataoxva, who was one with himself. The 
saint, who it should appear had no other shelter than .the shade of a tree, was 
very unwilling to burthen himself with a bride, but her father disregarded his 
Refusal, and leaving his daughter with him, departed. Jatabxta then address¬ 
ed the damsel, and asked her what she proposed to do, to which she replied; 
“ whilst I was in my father's house, I was obedient to his will; he has now 
presented me to you, and I am subject to your pleasure; if you reject me. 


* According to Uiii meaMrisl ra rn . 

imv RR ’R^ riRT% WIt i rtrr iqnu rrtr|-isr^ inlrRflR:» 
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wh«t remaini for me but to die.” The Miit finding there wu no help, turned 
heiiaeholder, nnd removed the image he had worshipped in the air into his 
dwelling, by desire, it is said, the oliject of his adoration. In his new con 
dition he composed the Oild Govindm, in which Kushna himself assisted, for 
on one occasion, jATmira being pu»led how to describe the charms of 
Riamit laid down the paper for a happier moment, and went to bathe. 
KnismA, assuming his person, entered bis bouse, and wrote the requisite des* 
criptiesi, atticfa to the poet's astonishment on his return home. 

Of the QtidGovmda it is said, that the lUffa rfNiUkluda (Orissa) composed 
a poem sMnilariy named, but when the two works were placed before Jaoak> 
HiTH, he toiA the work of Jatadkva to his bosom, and threw that of the Rt^a 
out of hk temple. It is also said, that the Gita Oavinda was sung in the court 
of ViKEAiSA, thus assigning to it an antiquity which there is no reason to sus* 
pect it can justly claim. 

jATAonVA being desirous of performing a particular rite for his idol, re¬ 
sumed his erratic habits, and succeeded in collectings considerable sum of money 
for this puqsose: on the road, he was attacked by Thegs, or thieves, who robbed 
him, and cvt elf bis hands and feet. In this state he was found by a 
who took him' bome^ and had his wounds healed. Shortly afterwards the 
thieves, diagnmad as religious mendicants, came to the court of the Raja. 
Jataimeva reeognised them, and overwhelmed them with benefits. On their 
departure, two of .the Riqa’s pemfie were sent to attend them to the confines 
of the Rgf, who on their way naked them how they had merited the aunt’s 
particular regard. To this they replied, that they had been his fellows 
in the service of a Ri^ who had ordered them to put him to death: they 
however only mutilated him, and his gratitude for their sparing his life was 
the reason be had treated them so kindly. They had no sooner uttered these 
words, than the earth opened and swallowed them. The servants of the 
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B 4 ija returned, and reported the occurrence, when a fresh miracle took place 
—the hands and feet of Jatadeva sprouted forth again. The Rqja being 
filled with astonishment, requested the saint to explain these events, which 
he did by narrating what had befallen him. 

After remaining some time with the Rcgdt where he restored to life his 
own wife PadmUvati, who had voluntarily put an end to herself, he returned 
to KMdudbm. Here the Ganges, which was then eighteen cos distant, and 
to which he went daily to bathe, requested him not to undergo so much 
fatigue, as she would rather come to him. The proposal was accepted by the 
saint, and, according to our guide, the river now runs close to the vtHagc. 

The ascetic and mendicant followers of RXnitNAND, known 'ndiscrimi- 
nately as R&nUman^ or R6m6»ats, are by far the most numerous class of sec¬ 
taries in Gangetic India: in Bengal they are comparatively fie* : beyond this 
province, as far as to Allahabad,* although perhaps the most numerous, 
they yield in influence and wealth to the Saiva branches, especially to the 
Atits; hence, however, they predominate, and either by themselves, or their 
kindred divisions, almost engross the whole of the country along the Ganges 
and Jumna: in the district of Agra, they alone constitute seven-tenths of tlie 
ascetic population. The Rdm(mandis have very numerous votaries, but they 
are chiefly from the poorer and inferior classes, with the exception of the 
R^aputsmd military jBcoAmans, amongst whom the poetical works of Sun Das 
and Tulasi DXs, maintain the pre-eminence of R6ma and hia£k«bs. 


* Sam* of the priaciptl Matlu tt Benvei sre the follamng: Rawit, Mahaot, «temple of R Aka. 
Maya Rak, AToAoiK, b temple of Rama. RAmanuja, KKHti, AToAoM, b temple of SitA RAm. Pu- 
ROTHOTTAU A Das, KhUd, MalutiU, b temple of Rama. PitAmbar* DAi, MahaU, SUm Bam / tbit 
it tlie Mamtir of Tulan Dot. Govihd DAt, Matanl, RidMi Sriskaa. RAmacbarar, ditto ditta. 

At B late meetioi (18S0) to deet b Mahant of one of the Veithiuve Math*, in the Tiemitjr of 
Beoeret, eboat 5000 Meodicentt of the vtrioui braochet of the tect attended; of thete, Bt ieatt 
SOOO Mere B irn tm a U, th* test were Sri Vaubiuwai, Kabir PcmtUs, and ethert. 
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Amongst the twelve discifto of RIm&navd, the most celebrsted of sU. 
end one who seems to have produced directly or indirecdy, a greater elfect 
on the state of popular belief than any other was Kaaia: with an unpre* 
cedcmted boldness he assailed the whole system of idolatrous worship, and 
ridicul«l the learning of the Pandits, and doctrines of the Sastras, in a s^le 
peculiarly well suited to the genius of his countrymen to whom he addressed 
himself, whilst he also directed his compositions to the hfusselman, as well as 
to the Hindu faith, and with equal severity attacked the MuUa and Koran. The 
effect of his lessons, as confined to his own immediate followers, srill be diewn 
to have been considerable, but their indirect efiect has been still greater; 
leveral the popular sects being little more than ramifications firom his stock, 
whilst Ntsuk Skdh, the only Hindu reformer who has established a imtional 
faith, appears to have been chiefly indebted for his religious notirms to his 
predecessor Kaaia.* This sect therefore claims particular attention. 


* Malcolm isyf, that Navas conMsatly raTened to the mitinga of the celebrated Mo- 
^ammedaa Casis, (A. R. XI. 867.) and the JCritr J^mTiUtaMertt, that he haa incorporated aeaeral 
tboaaand paaaagea irom JTotir'a arritinga. Aa to SMr't being a Mohammedata, I riudl ailnde to tho 
improbabiUty of thia, 1 may aay bnpoHibRity, in the text, nor it CoL. Malcolm mote accurate 
vhcn be calb him a celebrated Stfi, for bia doctrinea ba«e nodung in common apparently irith 
shat sect; indeed I think it not at all improbable that no each panon aa K abib ever exiated, *"6 «h»r. 
Iiis name ia a mere cover to the innovationa of aome iirestlunker smongat the Hindua: perfaapa tome 
>ne of those con^ered at hit principal ditciplet: bit namea are. very autpicioua, and dHgOmi, the 
Mge, or XMr, the greateat, are generic rather Oian indmdual denorainationa; at aay rate, men if 
the individual were'diatiact, we muat tuppote that the name whi^ occora in hit writingt ia nothing 
more than the Tai'iaBia or aaiumed name, under which both Mmsdauat and HMUt poets have 
been aecuttomed to tend their compoaitiona into the wortd. To return, however, to the obligatioM 
which the popular religiont owe to the real or anpp ae cJ Kabib, I find him avowedly er unavowcdly 
cited by ZM, and in the writingB of the SSdtu, the SatHdmit, the JSri JVordinir aud 
SuHotbidu, and lam told that the ZMdb iWAia,and Zlwya Dint ate equally indebted to him. 
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The origin of the founder of this sect is variously narrated, althmigh in 
the TXain points, the traditions are agreedthe story told in the Bkakta Mili, 
is, that he was the son of the virgin widow of a Brahnuin, whose father was a 
follower of RIisXkand : at his daughter’s repeated request, he took her to see 
Hfwtw mn, and that teacher, without adverting to her sHuation, saluted her 
with the benediction he thought acceptable to all women, and wished her the 
conception of a son: his words could not be re-called, and the young widow, 
in order to conceal the disgrace tiius inflicted on her, contrived to be privately 
delivered, and exposed the child: it was found by a weaver and his wife, and 
brought up as their own. 

The followers of Kaata do not admit more than die conclusion of this 
legend: according to them, the child, who was no other than the incarnate deity, 
was found floating on a Lotos in LahartaWt, a lake, or pond near Benares, by 
the wife of a weaver, named Nrnl, who, with her husband Nuai, was attend* 
inga wedding procession: she took the child up, and shewed it tobnr hus¬ 
band, who being addresaed by the child, and desired to take him to JCssi, 
fled widi terror, thinking they had got hold of some incarnate demon: after 
having run to the distance of about a mile, he was surprised to find the child 
before him, by whom his fear was tranquillised, and he was persuaded to xn- 
turn to his wife, and bring up, without anxiety or alarm, the infant they had 
so nurvellously discovered. 

All traditions concur in making Kabib the disciple of KXstinAiro. al- 
though various stories are narrated of the method by which be obtamed that 
distinction, and overcame the objections started to him as a man of low 
caste, or, according to very general belief, of the Mohammedan persuasion : 
he succeeded at last by surprise, haviig put himself in the way of that 
teacher on the steps of the ghdt down which he went at day break to bathe, 
»o as to be struck with his foot, on which RXmXnand exclaimed Bht, Bim, 
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wotdi tliat Kabik assuncd, ud RiukvAso acknowledged to be the initiatoty 
Mantra, which form die bond of union between a Uuru and his disciple. 

The stoiy of Ksbib's being a disciple of KImInand, however told, and, 
although pethi^s not literally true in any fashion, may be so far correct, that 
Kabu eras roused by the innovations of that sectary to adopt and extend the 
schism, and seems to place at contiguous periods the eras at which they flou¬ 
rished : according to the Kabir Pontius, their founder was present in the 
world three hundred years, or from 1149 to 1449>* but of these dates we 
cannot adaait the accuracy of more than one at most, and as the latter is the 
more recent, it is the more probable: agreeable to this, is the connexion of 
Kabie’s writings with the faith of NIjiak Shah, who began to teach about 
1490, and it also confirms a particular account, current amongst his followers, 
of his openly vindicating his doctrines before Sekanoeb SHAB,t in whose 


• ’wniunrrwt % ifr etWI i wtfl infr inw wh 

CTWTT H ^ ^ iir I’W'Tl 

N In she SnmbM 1!05 JittAhi meditated, wat maniieat at Kiti, and declared 
tbe text called J\iA«dr .■ in the Sambat 1505 he joumied to 3tagar, and on the 1 Ith of the light 
fortnight of jSfktm, ait mixad with air. 

t There ia a iZaiaaini to that effect, and the following Mory ia told, with the nnial marrel* 
lout embelliihmenu, in the Bhakta MAli ; in that work it i> said, his mother complained to Sekan- 
nsx PmUktA of her ton’s hating datarted the true fiuth, on which the king tent for liim ; he ap¬ 
peared with the TUIa'and Afdid, and when tidd to make the customary Saldm, he replied, ** I know 
none but Jbfat, what use is there in prostrating myself to a monarch.” Enraged at his behatiour, 
tha king ordered him to be chained hand and foot, and thrown into the liter. The water bore him 
to shore. He Uien commanded him to be cast into fire, but die flames played harmleu round him. 
He then directed him to be trodden to death by an elephant, but as soon as the animal saw the 
*age, he turned tail and tan away. The king mounted his own elephant, resolved to exec'ite hia 
eommands in person, but when he approached, Kabie trensfonned himself into a lion. The Monarch 
than continced of hia ditina charaoter alighted, and fUling at liis feet, offered him any lands and 
vfUagsa be mi^ chuse i these offers he declined, saying, " Ram ia my wealth: of what avail are 
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FEuntTA has noticed, that aome religioai ditpatea, poaaibly en—actad 
with the hiatoiy of Kabu, or that t^aane of hia diaciplea, did occur. 

Theae ciicuautancea, connected with the acknowledged data tf hia death, 
render it exceedingly probable that KaUr flonriahed about the be^ning of 
the Idth century--«nd aa it ia alao not unlikely that hia innovationa were con¬ 
nected with the previoua exertions of R£mXiiand, conaequenUy that teacher 
must have lived about the end of the 14th. 

According to one account, Kabie was originally named Jnj^dni, the 
knowing or wise. The Musselmana, it is said, claim him aa one of their peraua- 
tion, but hit converaancy with the Hindu 8d*tra$, and evidently limited 
knowledge of the Mohammedan authorities in matters of religion, render 
such a supposition perfectly unwarrantable: at any rate tradition represents 
it to have occasioned a contest between them and the Hindus respecting the 
disposal of his corpse, the latter insisting on burning, the Muaselmaiia, on bu- 
tying it; in the midst vi the dispute, Kabie himself a|qieared amongst them, 
and desiring them to look under the cloth supposed to cover his mortal 
remains, immediately vanished: on obeying his instructions, they found 


woridijr pnweuiou, but to Ht fiubcr, and too, sad btotber, at dsady v arian cat'* he nturaad te fata 
abode, aad rtaaiued mimoleited. 

Coioaai. Malcolm io the note before cited, plaeei him ia the leigo of Saia SwAN; Ihia is, 
beweree, at variance wiA hie om m at emen U; NAbae waa Ib the heighih of hie career ia IWT, 
(A.E.XLS06.) then iapaitiaa to Basaa, tenet! ohidt he had ]Murt>]rbomnred fhna the OTWagi ef 
Kasis, aad which must coniequeatljr have baen aome thaefieei^y promolgatedt but 8na SiiAli 
did not cooiaiencc hia reign till UtS, and it «m therafbee iiapoaaible ibr Kabib to hBV« livad mhia 
aaiga, and at the time tlaie te have in e tiget e d by hit own innovatioaa, te anre tuccaatftil oatt of 
NAbak. KABia’t beiag contemporary with SaKAWoie, it alto maatioaed ia ParrA DAtut’a ei^. 
tiOB ef the Malm dftfSr It ialikewite atated ia the KMiumlmltmotntA, aad it daeUy aatablited 
by AaoLf ASL, who atya that Kabib te Uoitariaii, livad ia te twga of Atea SBOAimBB tooi, 
(Aft Act S,S8.) 
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nothing under the doth, but a heap of fiowen : one half of these Bsmak 
Eiffa or Bibsinba R<ffa, then Baja of Benares, removed to that City, 
where they were burnt, and where he appropriated the spot now called 
the KaUr Chaura to the reception of their ashes, whilst Buili Kuan 
Patm, the bead of the Mohammedan party, erected a tomb over the 
other portion at Magar near Gorak^mr, where Kabib had died This 
letter place was endowed by Mansob Au Khan with several villages, 
and it divides with the Chaura the pilgrimage of the followers of this 
sect. 


The Kahir Panthis in consequence of their Master having been the reput> 
ed disciple of RXmXnand, and of their paying more respect to Vishnu, than 
the other Members of the Hindu triad, are always induded amongst the 
Vauhnava sects, and maintain with most of them, the Rdm&wats especially, a 
friendly intercourse and political alliance: it is no part of tljieir faith, however; 
to worship any Hindu deity, or to observe any of the rites or ceremoniak of 
the Hindus, whether orthodox or schismatieal; such of their members as are 
livmg in the world conform outwardly to all the usages of their tribe and 
caste, and some of them even pretend to worship the usual divinities, although 
this is considered as going rather farther than is justifiable. Those how* 
ever who have abandoned the fetters of Society, abstain from all the ordi¬ 
nary practices and address their homage, chiefly in chanting Hymns, ex¬ 
clusively to the invisible Kabib.: they use no Mantra nor fixed form of 
Adutation % they have no peculiar mode of dress, and some of them go nearly 
naked without olgecting however to clothe themselves In order to appear 
dressed, where clothing is considered decent or respectful—the Mahants 
wear a small scull cap: the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those 
of the Faithnava sects, or they make a streak with Sandal, or Goju- 
thandan along the ridge of the nose, a necklace and rosarv of Tnlasi 
are also worn by them, but all these outward signs are considered of no 


4 
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importonce, and the inward man it the only essential pdnt to be attended 
to.* 


The doctrines of Kabib are taught in a great variety of works in diflhr* 
ent dialects of Hindi; tttey are the acknowledged compositions of his disci* 
pies and successors, but they are mostly in the form of dialogues, and profisas 
to be of his utterance, either in his own word% with the phrase, JEsAdhs KtMr, 
* Kabib verily says,' or to the same sobstance, wbkh is marked by the qualifica¬ 
tion, Kahai Kabir, ‘ Kabir has said,* or they aie given in Ae languiq(e of hit 
followers, when the expressioD Ddt Kabir, the dave of KMr, is made use of. 
The style of all their works is very peculiar, they are written in the usual forms 
of Hindi verse, the Doha, Choupai and Samai ; and are very voluminous as 
may be inferred from the following collection, preserved as the KAds GraUka, 
or TAe Book at the Chaura. 

1. Suk'hNidk&n. 

£. Gorakndfhki Ghshthi. 

5. Kabir PAgi. 

i. Bahk'hki Ramcdai. 

t. Rdm&nandki Ooihtki. 

6. Anmd Rdm Sdgara, 


* To avoid unneceiiary eoDtention, and its probabla concomitant in oUmt dtTt, (pansentioi^ 
tnu the object probably of the fdllowing prudent tnasini, one of lbs SHKhit at thev lhaadw 

Bw t firflrt wsr % sm ^rr ftrWI I ^ dit ^ <1 ft nt 

•"f * II “ AiMciato and mix with all, and taka the nsmas ef all: ny to evety ona, yaa Sir, yaa Sir. 
Abide in your own abode.”—They do not admit that taking the namea of all, hapUsa iba hnrocatiaa 
of the illuioiy deities of the Hindu Pantheon, but meant that they abould reply as they am 
addrettatl, whether the phrase be Bandafi, DamUtBot, at JUm Rim s the proper aalutatioo of an 
inferior to a superior amongH them, if any be pmticuiarly proper, ia JBitmhvi SaUb, Satriaa Sir ; 
to which the latter replies, Cfuru S3 Dagi, the mercy of the lA>rd be upon you. 
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7. SabdiatM, eontftining 1,000 Sahiar, at diort doctrinil expotitioiii. 

8. Mmigalat. 100 thort poenu, amongst irtiich is tiw account of Kabir’s 
Haeawaj as given above. 

9i. VatoHt, 100 faymns in that R6ga. 

10. HtUt too of the songs, called B«U, 

11. 100 odes. 

It. jAdanat, 500 odes, in a di£Rarent style. 

IS. Kakdrat, 500 odes, in a different style. 

14. HmdoUu, It ditto ditto. Hie subject aS all these odes, or hynras, 
is aWwya moral or religious. 

15. Bink Miaa, the Itmonths in a religious view, agreeably to Kabib’s 
system. 

16. CkaneharOt 22 . 

17. Chautisas 2: the 34 letters of the Nt^ari alphabet, with their tali* 
gious signification. 

18. Al^fiidmah, the Persian alphabet in the same manner. 

19. Samamu, short doctrinal or argumentative poems. 

Sdk'hit 5,000, these may be considered as texts, consisting of one stana 
each. 

20. TheVyek, in 654 Sections.* 


* There are ttre N^Me, howerer, osl; differing in the occanonal omiaion tit some paaaget 
•ad mUaduetioB of othan; the longer of the two, they wy, wa* communiested by Kasia himedf 
to lha lOda dt Benares. I radier loipect, however, that the varietias are rmly Ihoee common to 
BUM Hitida MannaMipti, and that many more than two varietiei ate to bo found. A curious It a B a n 
nuhonthaJCaHr Anifiii,entitlod,bat not accurately, Mt/afmtti, inten^ngno doubt MuI t fmt U, 
nr B a di aal doeiplo, not •• laadated, ZMfSa RaSet, is publiohod in the third volume of the Jftmr ^ 
tfe &Mr it wne fimnd amongst the pnpera of the IVopaganda, and ii communicated by Moniignoce 
■linma, Bhhnp of Zealand, in Densuik; an emineiB Scholar, the aadm of a vahuble 
nerit an tta BdUdio Vonien ofdieN. T. Ac Itiatoba peamneii, that it if intended to be 
attn tii li tia n of come Kasim wrah, bat bow coRaedy it deaerom tbit cherecter, may bequcatienad; 
■tub of dm ftessaolegy af the sea is iadaad el^y faBowsK hut the f>fii ridinloBi 
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There ue elao avuidj of nanzasi, called Jgams, BSm, composing 
a very ibimidable coane of etody to those who wish to go deep into the doc¬ 
trine of this school, and one in which the greatest proficients amongst the- 
XaUr Pant'lut are but imperfectly versed. A few SiPUs, Sabdat and RikVtat, 
with the greater portion of the Vyek, constituting their acquirements: these, 
however, they commit to memory, and quote in argument with singular readi¬ 
ness and happiness of application; the Gorfi/’Air, or disputationsof Kame with 
those opposed to him, as GoEASmanb RAmAnakd, and even in spite of chro- 
ntdogy with Mohammed himself, are not read till more advanced, whilst the 
8uk*h Nidhdn, which is the key to the whole, and which has the singularity of 
beiiig quite clear and intelligible, is only imported to those pupils whose stu¬ 
dies are considered to approach perfection. 

The author or compiler of the Byek or Vgek, was Bhagodas,* one of 
KaBfa’s immediate disciples: it is the great authority amongst the Kahn 
Pml’kit in general; it is written in very harmonious verse, and wiUi great 
ingenuity of illustration: its style, however, is more dogmatical than argumen¬ 
tative, and it lathfr inveighs against other systems than explains its own: in 
the latter respect it is, indeed, so inexplicit and obscure, that it is perhaps, 
impossible to derive from it any satisfactory conclusion as to the real doc¬ 
trines of Kabih. The followers of the Sect admit this obscurity, and much 
difierence of opinion prevails amongst them in the interpretation of many 
passages : some of the teachers have a short work professedly written as a 
key to the most difficult parts, but this is in the hands of a chosen few: it is of 


UeUib of its eossiogosj^ aie, with vsiy few oceptions, exceedingly different fiom theie notions 
•ntertained by the (bliowen of AfeMr, as explained in the or Stik'k The extract 

patUhad in the JtiMss, appears to be a potion, the second book, of some wsrii, that dssrtibed “ J1 
lAn psisurie dei Cabiristi (Specie di riforma dells gcntilita,) si chiama Satmm Metirt qnsMo Uhlw 
a fea w carte di Propaganda." 

* or theriieitarwsric: it is undoubtedW the one most generally cunast. 
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no gntt % lue, however, as it ie little less puzzling than the orig^al, of a few 
passages of which the following translations will best czemi^ify the deaerip- 
tion thus given: 

BawAnii Tsn 1st.— God, light, sound, and one woman; from these hare sprung Hi- 
Bi, Bbahm A, and TairuRAai. Innumerable are the emblems of Sira and BaavAMf, whidi 
they have established, but they know not their own beginning nor end: a dwelling has been 
prepared for them; Hsai, Brahma, and Siva, are the three headmen, and each has his own 
village: they have formed the KAandat and the egg of Brahmi, and have invented the six 
JDenantu —and ninety*six PdshanSas: no one has ever read the Vidat in the womb, nor 
has any infant been born a member of hlam, ‘ The woman,* relieved from the burthen of 
the embiyo, adorned her person with every grace. 1 and you are of one blood, and one li& 
animates ns both; from one mother is the world born: what knowledge is this that makes 
ns separate, no one knows tlie varieties of tills descent, and how aball one tongue declare 
them; nuy should the mouth hare a million of tongues, it would be incompetent to the task. 
Kabir has said, I have cried aloud from hiendship to uankind; from not knowing &e *>«"■ 
of RiMA, the world has been swallowed up in death. 

In this Ramaiiti, the first passage contains an allusion to the notions of 
the sect regarding the history of creation. God is called Antes, Inner, tliat 
which was in all, and in which all was, meaning the first aelfexistent and aH 
comprehensive being. Jyotish is the luminous element, in which he manifested 
himself, and Sahda, the primitive sotmd or word that expressed his essence-— 
the woman, is Miyd, or the principle of error and delusion : the next passage 
relates to the impotence of the secondary gods, and the unnatural character of 
religious distinctions : “ the womatt," is May! the self-bom daughter of the 
first deity, and at once the mother and wife of Brahma, Vi8h*u, and Siva. 
“ I and you, is addressed by her to them, “ no one knows, <§«.’* is an allu¬ 

sion to the blindness of all worldly wisdom, and the passage winds up with a 
word of advice, recommending the worship of RIma, implying the true God, 
agreeably to the system of KabIr. 


B 
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The style of the whole B^ek is of this kind: stnggling sllustons to the do. 
ceits<rf'Af<^4. to the eiTors of other sects, and the superiority of their own, 
bdng strong together with very little method: it will not, however, be necev 
saiy to analyse any more of the passages, and they wjU become clear by refer* 
ence to the general view of the system, with which we shall be furnished from 
tile Suk'h NidkSn : it may be sufficient here to observe, that the doctrines of 
XaUr, are said to be conveyed in four-fold language, or that of Mayi, Atmd, 
Man or intellect, and the Vidas. 

Raiiaku the 6TH."~(itfcyia’ account of the first being, and of hertdf.) What iahia 
colour, film, and shape; what other person has beheld him; the Omkdra did not witness hia 
beguming, how then 1 explain it; can you say lioin what root he i^prang; he is neither 
the stars, nor sun, nor moon; he has neither &ther, nor mother: he is neither water, nor 
earth, nor fire, nor air: what name or description can I give of him: to him is neither day 

nor night, nor fiimily nor caste; he resides on the summit of ^ace; a spark of his anbatanoa 

eras emee manifest, of which 1 wac tiie bride ; the bride of that being who needs 

BO other. 


Sabda the SfiTH.*—T o Au and RXsia we owe onr eEistmis*, and should, i h e s efi ar ^ 
ilww simifair tenderness to all diat live - of what avail it it to tibave your bead, proatralo 
yourself on the ground, or immerse your body la dm stieaiB; whUstyon shed blood yon 
call yottiself pure, said boast of virtues that you never display: of what benefit la cleaning 
your mouth, counting yocc beads, performing ablution, mid bowing ynnrtdf in templei, when, 
whilst you mutter your prayers, or journey to Meoea and MidtHa, deceitfuhiem is as-ycsir 
heart The Hindu feats every eleventh day, the M n aae lmim during the Jftisalcoa Who 
formed the remaining months and days that you should venerate but CBe. If the Creatnr 
dwell in Tabernacles, whose residence b the universe ? who has bahdd Sima seated amougst 
imegea, or found him at the shrine to whirii the Pilgrim has tBrected bb ? The city 
«>f Hara b to the east, that of Au to the weat; but explore your own heart, lor there 
mrt both Sima end Aorfei. Whotalks of tbelba of the V/AandTOs. those who un- 
dentand not their essence. Behold but one in ell things, it b the aaoond that leads yoB 
astmy Eveiy men and woman that has ever been bom b of dm s a me Datum vdth yooEstifi 



Hi^iteMbdMMril^MklwhaMaMdMchlbkwiar Alimi BJim, Hebm/iSwwb Ha 
it my Hr. 

The foUowiiig &iMa, is peculiar!j illustrative of the mystical ^and un- 
intelli(iiiie style of parts of the Bffek ; the explanation of the terms is taken 
from the key above referred to, but the interpreter is, perhaps, the most 
unintelligible of the two. 

Saboa tbs eOra—Who it the (1) mtfpmnae of thii d^, (X) the mMt (S) it espoeed, 
and Um (i) Vulture tib guerding it, the (5) Rrt it couTerted into a (6) boat, and the (7) Cat 
it in charge of the helm; the (8) Frog it asleep, and the i«) SnaSe ttands tentiiiel, ^ (10) 
Oxbeart; the(II) Cowis barren; and the (18) Heifer it milked thrieeaday; die (IS) 
Wiinocer pt it attacked by the (li) Jackall; very few know the (15) ttation of Xabir. (10) 

Ksr. 1. Mtn the pride of intellect. 8. The body. 8. The V/iat, or te^tturd 
wiilhp of any tact, which teach the true nature of God. 4. Ibe Pcmdit, or worldly ax- 
poundtr of divine truths. 5. SEm or intellect 8. Amerevehideforthediilnsionof 7. Bfgyfr. 
illm i o B and bltehood. 8. The StddEi or taint 9. Paramhaara, the tnprame being. 
10. PUUii, 11. JEfyS or DoA. 12. PanmUraiara, the supreme. IS. A holy man. 14. Intd* 
Irctn a l or doctrinal pride. 15. The dirine nature. 16. God identified with man and natnra. 

The 8U/h%s of KMr deserve, perhaps, a more copious exemplification: 
they are very gradually current even amongst those not his followers, they con> 
tain much curious matter, and they have often been referred to without their 
character being duly understood ; there are some thousands of them, of which 
the B^ek comprehends between three and four hundred: one bundred will be 
■ufficient, aa a specimen of the whole; they are taken with one or two excep* 
tions, from the B^ek of the Kabir Chaura, in the order in which they occur. 

Sdk'ku. 

1. When man ^ringt from (ha womb, be b void of mef one: pats but the sixth 
d^, and he fiieb the pains of atparation. 
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$, Mjr word if of t&e word; heir go not Mtn/; ifjmui wiibet to knew tbo tmtk; M 

fcim ioTattigate the word. 

5. My word iifiom the fint; die wordhubaen dcpotitod in li&; abukot lut ban ■ 
provided fiir the flowers; the hone hae eaten np the Okee. 

4 . My word ie from the firet; meditate on it every moment; you will flonridi In Sw 
and like the Jbar plants which efaewt externally bnt beards and leavae. 

flu Without hearing the word, it it utter darkneae; say, whither ehall any «M go; 
without findingthe gate way of the word, man will ever be astray. 

6. ThcreMS many words, but take the pith of than; hewho takes not dm s ai an B e , 
saith Ksnia, will five a profitleu life. 

7. For the sake of the word, some have died, and some have retignad dondnionr ba 
who has investigated the word, has done his work. 

8. Lay in your provender, and provide your carriage, for if your food foil, and fat ba 
weary, your life it in the hands of another. 

9. Lay in provender sufficient for the road, whiltt time yet serves: evening eonaa an t 
the day is flown, and nothing will be provided. 

10. Now is the tape to prepare, henceforth the pads is difficult: the ttavcDen aD 
h as t e n to purdiase where there it neither trade nor market. 

11. He who knows what life is, will take the essence of bis own; sndh as it is now, ha 
win not possess it a second time. 

18. If you know now mankind pats their lives, yon will live according to your 
knowledge; fetch water for your own drinking, nor demand it from others and 
drink. 

18. Why go about to offer water; there is abundance in every house: when man it 
really thirsty, be needs no solicitation, but will drink by force. 

14. The goose (the world or life) sells pearls; a gold vessel is foil of them; bnt 
with him who knows not their value, what can be done. 

Ifl. The goose abandons the lake, the body is withered and dry: Xaiir hat eallad 
alond, here is a path, there is a resting place I 

16. The goose abandons the Lake, and lodges in a water jar. Kabir calls aloud, re* 
pur to your village, nor demolish your habitation. 

17. The goose and the paddy bird are of one colour, and frolic in the same potd t the 
goose extracts the milk from the water,- and the poddy bird drinks the mire. 
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Ml UngreoBUf tbe ftebb doe to the green pod; nnaieroni Aei Be in inii Ar her; 
limr ehoald ehe eiei^ 

19. The three worldf ibnu ae^; vice and virtue qiread a net; life is the ]^njt 
and time the fowler. 

iO. Ihe half of a SiFAi it sufficiently arduous, if duly investigated; of what anil are 
the bodts of tite Pandit, or incessant study. 

91. Having eom bin ed the five elements, I found one offspring: now I ask the Pandit, 
whetiier life or the word be the greater. 

99. Of the five elements, the body was formed: when the body was formed 
what was done : subservient to action, it is called life, but by action, life is 
destroyed. 

99. The offipring iff the five elements is called Man ; if one element be withdrawn, 
tile whole compound is destroyed. 

94. With the five elements is the abode of a great mystery; when the body is decom¬ 
posed, has any one found it: the word of the teacher is the guide. 

98. Cdonr proceeds from cdoor, yet behold all are but one: iff what oolonr then 
is fife: think well iff this. 

98. Life is wakefulness: the word is like Borax, white: vdio has seen the yellow dri^ 
sakh KaMr, that has turned the water of that colour. 

Wt. Thereis a mirror in the heart; but the face is not visible in it: then only will dw 
fiwefae refieeted there, when doubleness of heart diall disappear. 

98. The dwelling of XiaSrr is on the peak of a mountain, and a narrow path leads to 
it, an ant cannot put its foot upon it, but the pious man may drive up an os. 

99. The blind man talks of a district, which he has not seen; they are possessed of a 
salt |at, and offer camphor for sale. 

90. The road that Sakasa and his brethren, that BnaBiiii, Vishnu, and hfABata 
have travelled, is still traversed by mankind: what advice can I bestow. 

91. Theplongh ascends the hill; the horse stops in the village: the bee aadn for 
honqr, where tiiere are no flowers: dadare the name of the plant. 

99. Sandal I restrain thy fri^raaoe: on tiiy account, die wood is cut down; the living 
day the tivini^ and regard esdy the dead. 

99. The sandal (the soid,) is guarded by serpents, (pasrion;) arhat can it e&ct? every 
hair is impregnated with venaan; where shall Ambrosia enter. 

9 
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M, Tie iam(d$»tb,)hti not §ohii bold; tbouf^butoagae and bttkb$iemiAiit 
witnJtdemtadm^f dieChUardefoiinfhebimimgeotb. 

$S. The Ckakor (hill pertridge,) in iti p n wion for the moon, djgwti the bnniiqg eoeli 
Kemik dedaree it does not hnm hinii mdi i« the forvonr of hii a&ction. 

56. The TiUi^ is on the top of B mountain, and ao ia the abode of the (tout man. 
Cboaae,JaM', OM for jioor protector, who can really give)«« an ai^lum. 

57. Tlie crowd haa taken the road trardled by the Pandit .* KaUr hat ascended the 
tbeep defile, where lies the abode at Ram. 

58. Whai, holjirfh', descend, together with yonr car and provender; your prorender 
will foil, yonr foet will grow weary, and your lift will be in the hands ofanodier. 

59. From the contest cd swinging and being swung, no one has escaped. Oouak’b 
( the founder of the Jigit,) sms stepped at the dqr of time; who diali be eaUedexempt. 

40. Gobak’h, enamoured as he was of RiUsa, is dead; hu body was not burnt: 
(the logis bury the dead,) the flesh has decayed, and is turned to clay, and such rank as the 
Kamwm enjoy, does he obtain (bodily annihilation.) 

41. The young camel flying &om the wood, has fallen into the stream; how shall the 
animal proclaim its misfortune, who shall learn it ? 

4S. After a search id* many di^ an emp^ shrine is rraedt the camel’s calf haa slr^- 
ad into a pit, and repents its heedlessness, when assistance is fitr off. 

48. Kama (mankind) has not escaped error, he is seiaed in varions finmu: without 
knowledge of its lord the heart will be but ashes. 

44. Althon^ not subject to fine, a heavy fine has been imposed upon the world: it 
has proved unprofitable: avarice hat disposed of it; the jaios of the cane yields both 
dayed and candied sugar. 

45. In the confines of the Malaya Mountain (where Sandal grows) the Palit 
(Bntea) tree acquires fingranoe, -were the Bamboo to grow tlmre for ages, it would never 
gmn perfume. 

44. In the Woods of die Malaya Mountain grow trees of every kind, they may be 
c all ed lla nd a l, but they yield not the Sandal of Malaya. 

47. Walkini^ walking still, the feet are weary; the city is yet fitf off a tent is erected 
by die road side; say, who is to blame. 

48. The end ofthe joum^ issnn set, but nq^comaaonmid-wiyt itiifinaaithe 
nibraoe of many lovers that the wanton ia bamn. 
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49. Mm (the pride of intellect) enquires, when tray I be allowed to go| the heart 
ash* when shmll I go: the vOkge (truth) that I have been these six moatbs in quest a 
(investigating in the six Deraanas, or systems), is not half a mile remote 

fiO. He has left his dwelling at an Ascetic, and goes to the thickeU to practice pfr< 
nance: tired of the /htn-box, he beats the betle vender, and eats split pease. 

51. When a man. (intending, however, here a Jog*) becomes acquainted with the 
name of KAm, his body becomes a mere skeleton; his eyes taste no repose; his limbs retain 
no flesh. 

52. He who sows Ram, never pots forth the bud* of wietbt he attaches no value 
to the valudess; he knows neither pleasure nor pmn. 

58. The cut mango will not blossom, the slit ear cannot be reunited; whose loss is 
it, if they apply not the philosopher’s stone, that Gobak’b had. 

54. They have not regarded good advice, but have determined for themselva*. JCoitr 
says and cries aloud, the world has passed away like a dream. 

55. When fire (enl) bums amidst the ocean, (the world) no one sees the smoke: 
he is eonaeions of the fire who lighted it, and he who perishes in the flame. 

56. The incendiary orders die fire to be kindled, and he who lights it singM his 
wings: he expiates his own act: the thatch escapes, but the house is burned. 

5T. When fire (truth) bums in the ocean (the mind), as it bums, it clears away the 
rubbish (worldly care). Pandits firom the east and firom the wrest have i^ad in the discussion. 

58. When fire biases in the ocean, the thatch of the house fidls to pieoes. Mankind' 
weep as they resign their breath, and the inestimable jewel is lost. 

49. That a drop falls into the ocean, all can percmve; but that the dr^ and the 
ocean are but one, iew can comprehend. 

60. The poison still remains in the soil, although the latter has been a hundred times 
sprinkled with ambrosia—man quits not the evil practices to which he has been long ad¬ 
dicted. 

61. The bellovrs is applied to the damp wood, which ealb akmd with pain : if again 
it is caught in the blacksmith’s fiarge^ it will be burned the second time. 

62. The soul that pines in absence, vainly flies to medicaments, for relief; sigh fid- 
lows dgh; it fiunts mpeatedly and recovers, to exut, resdess and distressed. 

68. The separated (spirit) u like the mmst fuel which smokes and biases hj fits: 
then only irill it be exempted ftoiB pain, when all u utterly consumed. 
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64. Aa mvitMiopi liat been issued in metres end no one bee understood die tuna; 
jfbitnnete is Ae scholar who comprehends the word. 

65. Take the true word of Kahir to your heart; the mind ha received, but not un> 
dentood it^ although it ha been divulged throu^oat the fouy ages. 

66. If you are a true daler, open the the maket of veraci^; keep clean your io. 
ward man, and repel oppression to a distance. 

6T. Hie house is of wood, fire is all around it; the Pandit, with hit learning is burnt: 
the prudent man makes his escspe. 

68. Drops fall from heaven on the verdure of Srivan; all the world are VaMnavat, 
no one listens to the teacher. 

69. The bather dives nor coma up agiun; I think within myself, should sleep sur¬ 
prise him in die stream of fascination, what will befrll him. 

70. The Stdchi (text) is uttered, but not obeyed; the road is pointed out, but not 
Mowed; the stream of fascination sweeps him away; he finds no place to put his 
feet 

71. Many there are that talk, but.few diat take care to be found: let him pass on 
without regard, who practices not what he professes. 

72. One by one, let each be considered, and adhered to, so shall error be stopped: 
he who is doable freed like a drum, shall he slapped (like a drum) on both cheeks. 

78. He who has no check upon bis tongue, has no truth in his heart; keep him not 
mnqpeay: he will kill you on the high way. 

74. Lifr has been datioyed by the repated falsehoods of the tongue; it has strayed 
the path of pride, and been whirled in the swing of time. 

75. Put a check upon the tongue; speak not much; assoeJate with the wise; inves¬ 
tigate the words of the teacher. 

76. The body is wounded by a spear, the head is broken off, and lefr in the flesh; 
it cannot be extracted without the load stone: a thousand other stones are of no avaih 

77. At first the ascent is difficult, but afterwards the way is easy; the beauty is be¬ 
hind the curtain, frr from the pr^piont woman. 

78. Worldly existence is the season for reflecting what is the Tcga t the season is 
passing away; think, ye, who have understanding. 

79. Doubt has overcome the wmld, and no ime hat triun^hed over doidit: be will 
rcfiite doubt, who has investigated the word. 
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80. The eyet eee dimly from ineenent b e b blin ^ JCeNr eriM aloiid, and My% 
undentand the word that ia ^ken. 

8L Life ia the philoaopher’a atone, the woidd ia of irdn: Ptni (iUft,) eemea from 
Pint, (God,) the mintage is of the fonner. 

88. Afiection is the gament in which man dnaaw for the dance; eondgn yomielf 
band and foot to him, whose body and soul are tnid). 

88. In die concavity of the mirror, the imi^ ia formed: the dog aeeing hia likeness 
barks at it till he dies. 

84. But as a man viewing hia refleziem in a mirror, Im ow i that it md the orij^al 
are but one, so should he know that Mir element, is but Vwt element, ami thus tlie world 
proceeds. 

85. ' Kabir cries aloud to his fellows, ascend the sandal ridge; whether there be a road 
prepared or not; what matters it to me. 

68. Truth, provided there be truth in the hear^ is the best of all; tlim can be no 
happiness without truth, let man do as he will. 

67. Let truth be your rate of interest, and fix it in your heart; a real diamond should 
be purchased, the mock gem is waste of capitaL 

68. Truth is the best of all, if it be known fiir truth—when truth with truth, 

then a real union is effected. 

89. Ko act of devotion can equal truth; no crime ia so heinous as Cdsehood; in the 
heart where truth abides, there is my abode. 

60. The nC' of error catches the heron ; the simpleton fidls into the snare: Kabir dc* 
dares, that de will escape the toils, who has discrimination in his heart. 

61. Like the harlot companion of the minstrel is life, (Jin) aasoeiated with inteliect, 

frnoHj at ois oosnmand, she dsaioes various st^is, and is never from 

88, This pride of intellect ia m a ni fold ; now a swindler, ninr a thief; now a liar, now 
a murderer; men, sages, gods, have run after it in vain; its mansion has a hundred 
gates. 

68. The anake of aeparatkm has attached itsdfto the body, and darted its fangs into 
the heart; into the body of the SiJA, it finds no admission: prapore youaelf fin: sdiat may 
happen. 

64. How is it poenUe to reach the diy when the guide cannot point out the road: 
when the boat is ciai7, hew duOl the paasengengH dear of the Ghtt. 


T 
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95. When the master it blind, wbat is to become of tbe ; vben the blind Iftdt 
the blind, both will fidl into the welL 

9S. Yet the master is helpless when the scholar is unapt: it is blowing thraugh • iamiu, 
to teach tnsdom to the doll 

97. The instruction of the fimlish is waste of knowledge; a mound of soap cannot wash 
charcoal white. 

98. The tree bears not fruit (or itself, nor for itself does the stream collect its waters; 
for the benefit of others alone, does the sage assume a bochly shape, 

99. 1 have wept for mankind, but no one has wept with me; ie, irill join my tears, 
who comprehends the word. 

100. All have exclaimed, master, master, but to me this doubt arises; how can they 
nt down with the master, whom they do not know. 

The preceding-trill serve ns exemplifications of the compositions of this 
school; they are necessarily unsatisfactory, as amongst some hundreds of similar 
passages, the business of selection, when confined to the few admissible in 
this place, is unavoidably perplexing and incomplete: they are; however, suf¬ 
ficient for the present purpose, as the perusal of the entire work from which 
they have been selected, would not convey any more positive notions of the 
doctrines of X^abir: these we shall now proceed to state according to the 
authority of the Sui'h Nidhdn. 

The Suk'h Nidhdn is supposed to be addressed by Kabir himself to Dher» 
madds his chief pupil, and a follower of Rdmdnand^t doctrines; it is said to be 
the work of Shutgopal, tbe first of Kabie’b disciples. 

From this authority it appears, that although the SloUt Panties have 
withdrawn, in such a very essential point as worship, from the Hindu commu¬ 
nion, they Aill preserve abundant vestiges of their primitive source; and that 
their notions are in substance the same as those of the Fauranic sects, espe¬ 
cially of the Vaishnava division. They admit of but one Go<^ the creator of the 
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vorld, and in opposition to the Vedd.tta notions of the absence of eveiy 
quality and /onn, they assert that he has body, formed of the five elements 
of matter, and that he has mind endowed with the three Gunas, or qualities 
of being; of course of inefikble purity and irresistible power: he is free from 
ttie defects of human natures, and can assume what particular shape he 
will: in all other respects he does not differ from man, and the pure roan, 
the Sddh of the KaUr sect, is his living resemblance, and after death is 
his associate and equal; he is eternal, without end or beginning, as in fact is 
the elementary matter of which he consists, and of which all things are 
made residing in him before they took their present form, as the parts of tlie 
ftee abide in the seed, or flesh, blood and bone, may be considered to be 
present in the seminal fluid: from the latter circumstance, and the identity 
of their essential nature, proceeds the doctrine, that God and man are not only 
the same, but that they are both in the same manner, every thing that lives 
and moves and has its being: other sects have adopted these phrases literally, 
but the followers of Xabir do not mean by them to deny the individuality of 
being, and only intend these texts as assertions of all nature originally parti* 
dpating in common elementary principles. 

The Paramapuruska was alone for seventy-two ages, for after the Paurmukt 
the KalAr Pant’Us maintain successive and endless creations: he then felt a de. 
sire to renew the world, which desire became manifest in a female form,* 
being the Mdy&, from whom all the mistaken notions current amongst man¬ 
kind originate: with tins female the AU Bhavdti, Prakrits or SakH, the 
Parama Purusiut, or first male, cohabits, and begets the Hindu triad, 
Brahma, ■VisUiu and Siva: he then disappears, and the lady makes advances 


* 'nicw BOtiont an common to dm whole Hindu i}rftem—divenified according to the ft- 
vocite object of wonhip, but eaKotielly the umc in ail wett; we ibsU han oce a ai e n to dieeun th e n 
mwo fidly imd i r the diviaim SOktm, or wonbippen of Saan. 
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to her own sons: to their questions of her origin end chmcter, she telli 
them, she was the bride of the first great invisible being, without shape 
and void, and whom she describes agreeably to the Ved6nta notions; thid; she 
is n«w at liberty, and being of the same nature as themselves, is a fit associate 
for them: the deities hesitate, and Vishnu, espeoially patting some rather pua> 
zling queries iO'Mdyd, secured the respect of the Kabit PanVhis, and excited 
the wrath of the goddess; she appears as Maha MdyA, or Durgd, and frightens 
her sons into a forgetfulness of their real character, assent to her doctrines, 
and compliance with her desires: the result of this, is tiie birth of SarastBoii, 
Lakshttd and Umi, whom she weds to the three deities, and then establishing 
herself at Jvdlamuk'U, leaves the three wedded pairs to frame the universe^ 
and give currency to the different errors of practice and belief which th^ 
have learnt from her. 

It is to the falsehood of Mdyd and her criminal conduct that the Kabir 
PanV/us perpetually allude in their works, and in consequence of the deities 
pinning their faith upon her sleeve, tiiat they refuse them any sort of reveren* 
tial homage: the essence of all religion is to know Kabir in his real form, a 
knowledge which those deities and their worshippers, as well as the ibllowers 
of Mohommed, are all equally strange to, although the object of their reli* 
gion, and of all religions is the same. 

Life is the same in ail beings, and when free from the vices and defects 
of humanity assumes any material form it pleases: as long as it is ignorant of 
its source and pareuc, however, it is doomed to transmigration through vari¬ 
ous forms, and amongst others we have anew class of them, for it animates 
the planetary bodies, undergoing a fresh transfer, it is supposed, whenever a 
star or meteor falls: as to heaven and hell, they are the inventions of M^d, 
and ace therefore both imaginary, except that the Swerga of Uie Hindus, and 
BUttAt of the Muaselmans, imply worldly luxury and sensual enjoyment, whilst 
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the Nardk and Jehamum are those cares and pains which make a hell upon 

•artb. 

The moral code of the Kabh-JPant’kis is short, but if observed faithfullj is 
of a rather favourable tendenej'. Life is the gift of God, and must not there* 
fore be violated by his creatures; Humemiy is, consequently, a cardinal virtue, 
and the shedding of blood whether of man or animal, a heinous crime. Truth 
is the other great principle of their code, as all the ills of the world, and 
ignorance of God, are attributable to original falsehood. Retirement from the 
world is desirable, because the passions and-desires, the hopes and fears which 
the social state engenders, are all hostile to tranquillity and purity of spirit, 
and prevent that undisturbed meditation on man and God which is neces¬ 
sary to their comprehension. The last great point is the usual sum and sub¬ 
stance of every sect .amongst the Hindus,* implicit devotion in word, act, and 
thought to the Owru, or spiritual g^ide: in this, however, the characteristic 
spirit of the Kabir Pant'his appears, and the pupil is enjoined to scrutinize 
his teacher’s doctrines and acts, and to be first satisfied that he is the sage he 
’ pretends to be, before he resigns himself to his controul. This sect, indeed, is 
remarkably liberal in thh respect, and the most frequently recurring texts of 
Kabir are those which enforce an attentive examination of the doctrine, 
that he offers to his disciples. The chief of each community has absolute 
authority over his dependants: the only punishments he can award, however, 
are moral, not physical—irregular conduct is visited by reproof and admoni¬ 
tion : if the offender does not reform, the Guru refuses to receive his salutation; 
if still incurable, the only further infiiction is expulsion from the fraternity. 


* Tha BUftmU ileclarea the Deity anil Guru to be the same. 

Kabhaji deelaret the Deity, Gmu, wotshipper, and traodtip, to ba four names and one sabitanrc. 


u 
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The doctrine of outward conformity, and the absence of visible objects 
of worship have prevented this sect from spreading very generally through¬ 
out India: it is, however, very widely diffused, and as I have observed, has 
given rise to many others, that have borrowed its phraseology, and caught a 
considerable portion of its spirit: the sect itself is split into a variety of sub¬ 
divisions, and there are no fewer than twelve branches of it traced up to the 
founder, between which a diflbrence of opinion, as well as descent prevails: 
the founders of these twelve branches, and the position of their descendants, are 
the following 

1. SauTooFAL DXs, the author of the Suk’k Nidkdn: his successors pre¬ 
side over the Chaura at Benares, the Samddk at Magar, an establishment at 
Jagannit’h, and one at Dwarakd. 

2. Bhago Dds, the author of the Bifek, his successors reside at Dhauuti. 

3. Narayan Dds, and 

4. Churdman Dds; these two were the sons of Doebma DXs, a merchant 
of the Kasaundhya tribe, of the Sri Vaishnava sect, and one of Kaba^t first 
and most important converts; his residence was at Bandho near Jebbelpur, 
where the Mat’hs of his posterity long remained; the Mahants were family 
men, thence termed Bans Gurus: the line of NIbItan DJts is extinct, and 
the present successor of Churdman, being the son of a concubine, is not ac¬ 
knowledged as' a MahtttU by all the other branches. 

5. Jaggo Dds, die Gaddi or Pillow at Cuttack. 

6. Jivan, Dds, the founder of the Setndmi sect, to whom we shall again 
have occasion to advert. 

7. Kamdt, —Bombay; the followers of this teacher practise the Fsfw. 
Kamal himself, is said to have been the son of Kabir, but the only authoiity 
for this is sk popular and proverbial phiase.* 


• #«r wlT «r tr^aiT eriir*ir n " The Bace of JEslw becHW satiDet 

when hit ion KamXi. wu born,” KamXl adopting, on principle, a life of ccUbaei^ av lwio| a 
ptrsoD of worldly appetitea.—R osbvck’s Pmverbi, 8.1.656. 
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S. Tak AfS^Baroda. 

9. JigMim.—Miyihiu near Sahasnun. 

10. 8»keb Cuttack: his foDowers have alio some distinct notions, 
and form a sect saUed Mila PaiU’ha. 

11 . NiJ^fiaand. 

IS. Kamat K&d; these two settled somewhere in the Dekhin, but mjr 
imfoTuiant could not teQ me exactly where. There ai« also some popular, 
and perhaps local distinctions of the sect, aa Hanta KMrit, Dina KtUirit, and 
Mmgrila KaHru, but in what reflect, except appellation, they differ from the 
rest has not been ascertained. 

Of these establishments the KMr Chaura, at Benares, is pre-eminent in 
dignity, and it is constantly visited by wandering members of the sect, as well 
as by those of other kindred heresies: its Mahant receives and feeds these 
visitors whilst they stay, although the establishment has little to depend upon, 
except the occasional donation^ of its lay friends and fdOosrers. Balwant 
S iHH, and his successor, Chxit Sikb, were great patrons of it, and the latter 
granted to the Chaura a fixed monthly allowance. Cheit Simh also attempted 
to form some estimate of the numbers of the sect, and if we may credit the 
result, they must be very considerable indeed, as at a grand meetii)g, or Melot 
which he instituted near Benares, no fewer than 85,000 Kabir Pant’kit of the 
Monastic and Mendicant class are said to have been collected. There is no 
doubt that the KaUr Pant'kU, both clerical and lay, are very numerous in all 
the provinees of upper and Central India, except, perhaps, in Bengal itself: 
the quaker-like qsirit of the sect, their abhorrence of all violence, their 
regard for truth, and the inobtrusiveness of their opinions, render them -very 
inoffensive members of the state: their mendicants also never solicit alms, 
and in this capacity even they are less obnoxious than the many religions 
vagrants, idiom the rank aoil of Hindu superstition and enervating operation 
of an Indian climate an plentifully engender. 
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KHAKIS. 

This division of the VtMhnooas is generally derived, though not immedi. 
atelj, ftom RImAnamd, and is undoubtedly connected in its polity, and prac* 
tice, with his peculiar followers. The reputed founder is Kil, the disciple of 
KusbhadXs, whom some accounts make the disciple of AsXhamd, the disciple 
of RXmInamo, but the history of the Kk61d sect is not well known, and it 
seems to be rtf' modon origin, as no notice of il occurs in the Bhakta MAldt or 
in any other work that has been consulted: the sectarin, though believed to 
be rather munerous, appestr to be either confined to a few particular districts; 
or to lead wholly an erratic life, in which latter character they are confounded 
with the class of Bturdgis: as no written accounts have been procured, and 
the opportunities of obtaining oral information have been rare and imperfect, 
a very brief notice of this sect is aU that can here be offered. 


The KhdUs, as the name implies, are distinguished from the other Feisl* 
tunas, by the application ai day and ashes to their dress or persons: those 
who reside in fixed establishments generally dress like other Vaishnaoas, but 
those who lead a wandering life, go either naked or nearly so, smearing their 
bodies with the pale grey mixture of ashes and earth, and making, in thia 
state, an appearance very incompatible with the mild and decent character of 
the Vaisknaoa sects: the Khikis also, frequently wear the Jati, or braided hair, 
after the fashion of the votaries of 5 kmi, and, in fact, it appears that this leet 
afibrds one of the many instances of the imitative spirit common amongM the 
Hindu polytheists, and has adopted, from the Sanas, some of thdr charac* 
teristic practices, blending them with the preferential adoration of Vishmv, 
wsRaghmitk or Bima: the KkdJtis also worship and pay particular vene* 
ration to HanuifXN. 


Many Kkdkis are estaUJshed about Faidkhabad, but their ^incipal seat 
on this aide of India is at Hamcman Girk, near Jjpidlytt, in Oude: the Samiik 
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or spiritual throne of the founder, is said to be at Jaypur .* the term SamiM ap> 
plied to it however, would seem to indicate their adopting alike practice with 
the Jo^s, that*of burying their dead, as the word is more generally used to 
express a tomb or mausoleum.* 


MALUK DASIS. 

The MaUik DAsit form another subdivision of the Rimdnandi Faithtumu, 
of comparatively uncertain origin and limited importance: they are generally 
traced from RAmAnand in this manner: 1. RAmAnand, S. AiAnand, 3. Krishna 
Dds, 4. KiU S. Mahik Dds ; making the last, consequently, contemporary 
with the author of the Bhakta Mala, and placing him in the reign of Akbxh, 
or about 250 years ago. 

We had occasion, in the notice taken of NisHibi, to shew that the spin* 
tual genealogy now enumerated could scarcely be correct, for as RiifXNainr 
roust have flourished prior tO'the year 1400, we have but three generations be¬ 
tween him and the date even of Akbkb's succession 1555, or a century and a 
half: it was then mentioned, however, that according to the Bhakta MAiA, 
Krishna DAs was not the pupil of AbAmand, and consequently the date of suc¬ 
cession was not necessarily uninterrupted: we might therefore place MalAk DAs 
where there is reason to place NAbhAji, about the end of Akber’s reign, as far 
as this genealogy is to be depended upon, but there is reason to question even 
its accuracy, and to bring down MalOx DAs to a comparatively recent period: 


• His little informatioii giroi in the text, wa* obtained Itom the Snperior of a emoll, but neat 
eeublUiment on the bank of the near, above BisrAsta GUt, at raiakhabad. The GUl and Math 
had been recent!; erected by a merdtant of Ludinow t the tenant*, three or tma in number, a 
dcpuUtion from Aymikga, in Oude, and were but little acquainted with thdr own pecaliaritie*, 
aIthou(h not reluctant to communicate what they knew; other KhM* encountered here were 
ttigoMtaAnnkmiAmris, with whom no aatiafactwy communicstien was auainable: there were 
other f"f-, but time did not psntit their being riaited. 


v 
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the uniform belief of hia followers is indeed sufficient testimony on this hesl, 
end they are invariably agreed in making him contemporary with Adbedwcb* 


The modifications of the Ve^hnava doctrines introduced by Dls,- 

appear to have been little more than the name of the teacher, and a shorter 
streak of red upon the forehead: in one respect indeed there is an important 
distinction between these and the Rdmtmandi ascetics, and the teachers of the 
Maldk.Ddsis appear to be of the secular order, Grihasthas, or house-holders, 
whilst the others are all coenobites: the doctrines, however, are essentially the 
same: Vishnu, as Rama, is the object of their practical adoration, auJ their 
princi^B partake of the spirit of quietism, which pervades these sects: their 
chief authority is the Bhagavat Gita, and they read some small Sanscrit 
tracts, containing the praise of Rima; they have also some Hindi Sdk'his, 
and Vishnu Padas attributed to their founder, as also a work in the same 
language, entitled the Dasratan; the followers of this sect are said to be 
numerous in particular districts, especially amongst the trading and servile 
classes, to the former of which the foun der belonged.* 

The principal establishment of the Mabik Dish is at Kara Manikpur, 
the birth-place of the founder, and still occupied by uis descendants; t 


* A verse etwibuted to MalCk Das is so genersUy current, u to have become proverbial, 
it it unnecessary to point out its resemblance to Cliristian tests ’9WRT R RTEtt 'tft Ri^ 
R RTW I ^ ^ RTTir tCTR II The snake performs no service, the bird 

disditrget no duty. MalOk DAs declares, JtAii is the giver of all. 

f There it some variety in the aeeounu here, MAT'amta Nirn mys, the Ttmh (t at JBira / 
Pmin Dit ameru, that it it at JagtauMk, and tba birth-pUoe at Risra—be hat been at 
both; the oatablisfament at JagmuMk is of great repute ; it it near to a Jfof'd of KABin PAMr'ati, 
and all ascetics who go to this place of pilgrimage, consider it eewntial to loeeirc die MMk Dit 
ka TUna, fiom the one, and JEsUr km Ta r mm, from the other, or a piooo of broad and apeoohil 
of four riea water. This and most of the other paiticulan, were procured for me from the pntrat 
Maiamt, by a young (Acer, Lisvt. Wu-tov, stationod for • ihort timo at Miara. 
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the present Makapt is the eighth in descent from him: the series is thus enu¬ 
merated. 


1 MalAk DXs. 2 RXmsamIhi. 8 KrishkashIhi. 4 Thakub DXb. 
S GopIl DXs. *6 Kunj BerXri. 7 RAMsXud. 8 SeopresXd DXs. 9 Gamoa 
PresXd DXs, the present Mahant. 


The Mat'h at Kara, is situated near the river, and comprises the dwell¬ 
ings of the Mahant, and at the time it was visited, of fifteen resident Chelat, 
or disciples, accommodations for numerous religious mendicants who come 
hither in pilgrimage, and a temple dedicated to Rdmachandra : the Ga^, oi 
pillow of the sect, is here, and the actual pillow originally used by MalOk DXs, 
is said to be still preserved. Besides this establishment, there are six other 
Mat'ht belonging to this sect, at Allahabad, Benares, Bindraban, A]/u4hjfa, 
Lucknow, which is modem, having been founded by Gomati D&s, under the 
patronage of Astf al Daubs, and Jagannit'h, which last is of great repute as 
rendered sacred by the death of Mal6k DXs. 


DADU PANT’HIS. 


This class is one of the indirect ramifications of the BAm&nemdd stock, 
and is always included amongst the Vishnaoa aebisms: its founder is said 
to have been a pupil of one of the Kabir Panfhi teachers, and to be 
the fifth in descent from RXuXnand, according to the following genea¬ 
logy:— 


1 Kabir. 

2 Kaw&L 

3 Jamil. 


4 BimaL 

5 Buddhas. 

6 Didu. 


The worritip is addressed to Rissu, but it is restricted to the Japa, or repetition 
of his name, and the Rdma intended is the deity, as negatively.described in 
the Vedinta tixtdiogy : temples and images are prohibited. 
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DMu wu a cotton cleaner by profession: be was bom at Ahmdabait 
but in his twelfth year removed to Sambker, in Ajmer,: he thence travelled to 
Ktds/dnpur, and next removed to Naraina, in his thtrty>seventh year, a place 
four cos from Sambher, and twenty from Jagpttr. When here, he was admo> 
nished, by a voice from heaven, to addict himself to a religious life, and be 
accordingly retired to Baherma mountain, five cos from Naraina, where, after 
some time, he disappeared, and no traces of him could be found. His follow* 
ers believe he was absorbed into the deity. If the list of his religious descent 
be accurate, he fiOurished about the year 1600, at the end of Akher^t reign, or in 
the beginning of that of Jekangir. The followers of DAdu wear no peculiar 
frontal mark nor Mild, but carry a rosary, and are further distinguished by a 
peculiar sort of cap, a round white cap, according to some, but according to 
otliers, one with four comers, and a flap hanging down behind ; which it is es* 
sential that each man should manufacture for himself. 

The Diim fant*Us are of thrSe classes: the Viraita$, who are religious 
characters, who go bare-headed, and have but one garment and one water 
pot. The Ndgas, who carry arms, which they are willing to exercise for hire, 
and, amongst the Hindu princes, they have been considered as good soldiers. 
The third class is that of the Bitter Dhdrii, who follow the occupations of 
ordinary life. A further sub-division exists in this sect, and the chief branches 
again form fifty.two divisions, or Thamhas, the peculiarities of which have 
not been ascertained. The DAdu Pant'his bum their dead at dawn, but their 
religious members not unfrequently enjoin, that their bodies, after death, shall 
be thrown into some field, or some wilderness, to be devoured by the beasts 
and birds of prey, as they say, that in a funeral pile insect life is apt to be 
destroyed. 

The DAdu Pant*hh are said to be veiy numerous in Mamar and ' 
of the Ndga class alone, the Aaja of Jaypur is reported to entertain as soldiers 
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more than ten thousand : the chief place of worship is at i^hramo, when 
the bed of Didu, and the collection of the texts of the sect are preserved 
and worshipped: a small building on the hill, marks the place of his disi^ 
pearance—a Afefa, or fair, is held annually, ftom the day of new moon to that 
of full moon in Phalgun, (Feb^March) at Nanma. The tenets of the sect are 
contained in several BhiAa work^ in which it is said a vast number of pas¬ 
sages from the KaUr writings are inserted, and the general character of whidi 
is certainly of a umilar nature.* The D&du Pant'hit maintain a friendly in¬ 
tercourse with the followers of Kabir, and are frequent visitors at the Cham. 


RAI DASIS. 

Rli Dls was another of RiMlHAiro’s disciples, who founded a sect, con¬ 
fined, however, it is said, to those of his own caste, theCkenufrs, or workers in 
hides and in leather, and amongst the very lowest of the Hindu mixed tribes: 
this circumstance rendeis it difficult, if not impossible to ascertain whether 
the sect still exists: the founder must once have enjoyed some celebrity, as 
some of his works are included in the Adi Granfh of the Sikhs; he is there 
named Ravi Disa, which is the Sanscrit form of liis name: some of his com¬ 
positions also form part of the collection of hymns and prayers used by that 
sect at Benares: there appears to be but little known of him of any authentic 
character, and we must be contented with the authority of the Bhakta MdU, 
where he makes a rather important figure: the legend is as follows 


* I had prepared a lift of the conteate of one of their manuali, and a traiiflalion of a ft* 
pawiset. but the Mannacr^ has bean midaid. The irork waa lent nw fcr a fbort time by one of the 
feet, oho would on no acoount part with it. The above notice waa taken partly from a statement ia 
Hindi, pcoenred at Nmrnnm Xjauu Col. Smith, and partly from veibal iafrimstfion obtained at 
ia not BMBtioBsd in the ZUo/ba Mtit, but than is aonw account of hiaiftte 
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One of RJtMXNAMD’i pupils was a Brahmichiri, whose daily duty it was 
to provide the ofiering presented to the deity ; on one of these occasions, 
the ofiering consisted of grain, which the pupil had received as alms from a 
shop-keeper, who supplied chiefly the butchers with articles of food, and his 
donation was, consequently, impure : when RImXnano, in the course of his 
devotions, attempted to fix his mind upon the divinity, he found the task 
impracticable, and suspecting that some defect in the offering occasioned 
such an erratic imagination, he enquired whence it had been obtained: on 
being informed, he exclaimed, Hi Ckamir, and the Brahmichiri soon 
afterwards dying, was born again as Rai DXs, the son of a worker in hides 
and leather. 

The infant Rai Das retained the impression left upon his mind by his old 
master's anger, and refused to take any nourishment: the parents, in great 
affliction, applied to RAmInand, who, by order of the deity, visited the child, 
and recognising the person at once, whispered into his ear the initiating Man~ 
tra ! the effect was instantaneous: the child immediately accepted the breast, 
and throve, and grew up a pious votary of RAha. 

For some time the profits of hJs trade maintained Rai Dis, and 
left him something to divide amongst the devout; but a season of 
scarcity supervening, reduced him to great distress, when Bhagavdn, in the 
semblance of a Vafsknava, brought him a piece of the Philosopher’s stone, and 
shewing him its virtue, made him a present of it. Rai DAs paid little regard 
to the donation, replying to the effect of the following Pada, as since versified 
hj 8dr Dds, 

Pada. ** A great treasure is the name Ham to his pe^e: it mnltipiieth day by 
day, nor doth expenditure diminish it: it abideth securely in the mansion, and neither Iqr 
ni^ nor by day, can any ddef steal it. The JLord is the wealth of Sir Bdi, sdiat need 
hadi he of a stone." 
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The miraculous stone was thrown aside, and when, thirteen months 
afterwards, Vitlmu again visited his votary, he found no use had heen made 
of it: as this expedient had failed, the deity scattered gold com in places 
where Rai DXs could not avoid finding it: the discovery of this treasiu’e filled 
the poor Currier with alarm, to pacify which Krishna appeared to him, in a 
dream, and desired him to apply the money either to his own use or that of 
the deity, and thus authorised, Rai DXs erected a temple, of which he consti¬ 
tuted himself the high priest, and acquired great celebrity in his new charac¬ 
ter. 


The reputation of RaiDXs was further extended by its attracting a perse- 
cution, purposely excited by Vishnu to do honour to his worshipper, the 
deity well knowing that the enmity of the malignant is the most effective 
instrument for setting open to the world, the retired glory of the pious; he 
therefore inspired the Brahmans to complain thus to the king. 

Shka (Sanscrit stanza). Where things profane are reverenced, where 
sacred things are profanely administered, there three calamities will be felt, 
famine, death, and fear." 

A Chamdr, oh king, ministers to the S&lagrSm, and poisons the town 
with his Prasad ;• men and women, every one will become an outcast; banish 
him to preserve the honour of your people. 

The king accordingly sent for the culprit, and ordered him to resign the 
sacred stoqe. Bai Dis expressed his readiness to do so, and only requested 


* The Pnsai m any aitiel* of ibod that hat been cootecrated hy |pR*iout praaenHtion to 
an Utl, tiler which it ia dittifltoted aatODgtt the wonhippert on die ipot, or teat to penont of ooo- 
•sV>aM)c at thw own houtas. 
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the IUgd$ presence at his delivery of it to the Brahmmt, as, he said, if after 
being given to them it should return to him, they would accuse him of 
stealing it. The Riga assenting, the Sdlagrdm was brought, and placed on a 
cushion in the assembly. The Brahmans were desired to remove it but 
attempted to take it away in vain: they repeated hymns and charms, and 
read the Vedas, but the stone was immoveable. Rai DXs then addressed it 
with this Pada 

Pada. ** Lord of Lords, tbou tn my refuge, the root of Supreme happiness art 
thou, to 'whom there is none equal-: behold me at thy feet: in varioas wombs have 1 abided, 
and &om the fear of death have I not been delivmd. I have been plunged in the deceits 
of aense, of passion, and illusion ; but taow let my trust in thy name dispel apprehensiaa of 
the future, and teach me to place no reliance on what the world deeou virtue. Accept, oh 
Ood, the devotions of thy slave Rai Das, and be thou glorified as the Purifier of the nnfuL 

The saint had scarcely finished, when the Sdlagrdm and cushion flew 
into his arms, and the king, satisfied of his holy pretensions, commanded the 
Brahmans to desist from their opposition. Amongst the disciples of Rai Dab 
was Jhali, the Ram of Chitoret her adopting a Chamdr, as her spiritual pre« 
ceptor, excited a general commotion amongst the Brahmans of her state, 
and, alarmed for her personal safety, she wrote to Rai DUs to request his 
counsel and aid. He repaired to her, and desired herto invite the Brahmans toa 
solemn feast: they accepted the invitation, and sat down to the meal provided 
for them, when between eveiy two Bcahmans, there appeared a Rai DXs. This 
miraculous multiplication of himself had the desired effect, and from being 
his enemies and revilers, they became his disciples. 

Such are the legends of Bhakta Mdld, and whatever we may think of 
their veracity, their tenor, representing an individual of the most abject class, 
an absolute outcast in Hindu estiaatiea, as a teacher and a saint, is not with> 
out interest and instruction. 
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SENA PANT'HIS. 

Sen!, the barber, was the third of Rdmdnand’» disciples, who estabHihed 
a aeparate schism; the name of which, and of its founder, are possibly ^ 
that now remain of it. SenX. and his descendants were, for sometime, how¬ 
ever, the family Gurus of the Rajas of Bandhogerh, and thence enjoyed con- 
sidenble authority and reputation: the origin of this connexion is the sub¬ 
ject of a ludicrous legend in the Bhakla Mild. 

SknI, the barber of the Raja of Bandhogerh, was a devout worshipper of 
VisKMU, and a constant frequenter of the meetings of the pious: oirone of 
these occasions, he suffered the time to pass unheeded, when he ought to 
have been officiating in his tonsosial capacity, and Visbmu, who noticed the 
circumstance, and knew the cause, was alarmed for his votary's personal in¬ 
tegrity. The god, therefore, charitably assumed the figure of SenX, and equip¬ 
ping himself suitably, waited on the Raja, and performed the functions of the 
barber, much to the Raja’s satisfaction, and without detection, although, the 
prince perceived an unusual fragrance about his barber’s person, the am¬ 
brosial odour that indicated present deity, which he supposed to im¬ 
pregnate the oil used in lubricating bis royal limbs.. The pretended barber 
had scarcely departed, when the real one appeared, and stammered out his 
excuses: his astonishment and the Raja’s were alike, but the discernment of 
the latter was more acqte, for he immediately comprehended the whde 
business^ fell at his barber’s feet, and elected for his spiritual guide, an 
individual so pre-eminently distinguished by the favour and protection of the 
deity. 


RUDRA SAMPRADAYISL pR 
VaUabhdchdris. 

The sects of Vaishnavas we have hitherto noticed, . vcelu'e^y confined 
to professed ascetics, and to a few famiUes originally from the south and west 
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of India, or as in the case of the RimSwatt and Kaiir Panihis, to such amongst 
the mass of society, as are of a bold and curious spirit; but the opulent and 
luxurious am<mgst the men, and by far the greater portion of the women, 
attach themselves to the worship of Kaisafta and his mistress RionX, either 
■ingly, or conjointly, as in the case of Visbno and Lakshui, amongst the 
Samdniffas, and SitX and RXic, amongst the Rdmdwats. There is, however, 
another form, which is perhaps more popular still, although much interwoven 
with the others. This is the BXla GofXla, the infant Krisbka, the worship 
of whom is very widely diffiised amongst all ranks of Indian society, and 
which originated with the founder of the Rudra Sampraddyi sect, Vatlabha 
AcbXbta } it is, perhaps, better known, however, from the tide of its teachers, 
as the rel-gion of the Gokulast’ha Gosaku. 

The original teacher of the philosophical tenets of this sect, is said to 
have been ViaBNO SwXmi, a eonunenti^r on the texts of the Vidas, who, how> 
ever, admitted disciples ikom the firahmanical cast only, and considered the 
state of the Satydsi, or ascetic, as essential to die communication of his doc¬ 
trines. He was succeeded by JntXba Deva, who was followed byNXuA Dbva 
and Tbilocbama, and they, although whether immediately or not does not 
appear, by Vallabba SwXki, the son of Laxsbbana Bhatt, a Tailinga 
Brahman : this Sai^dsi taught early in the sixteenth century: he resided 
originally at Gohd, a village on the left bank of the Jumna, about three 
cos to the east of Mathura: after remaining here sometime, he travelled 
through India as a pilgrim, and amongst other places he visited, according to 
the Bhakta Maid, the courtpf Ksusuka Diva, king of Ffftyanagar, apparent¬ 
ly the same as Krishba Ratalu, who reigned about the year 15S0, where he 
overcame the Smdrta Brahmans in a controversy, and was elected by the 
FouAiiatws, as their chief, with the title of Achdfj: hence he travelled to 
ood took up his abode under a P^ai tree, on the banks of the Sifra, 
said to bestillin existence, and designated as iMjSat’hek, orstation. Besides 
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this, we find iraeet of him in otiier pieces. There is a Bafheh of his aninng « t 
the Ghats of iiattra, and about two miles from the fort of Ckunar, is a place 
called his well, Ack&j kuHn, comprising a temple and Mafk, in the court yard 
of which is the teeU in question; the saint is said to have resided here sometime. 
After this peregrination, ViXLaBHA returned to Vrindavan, where, as a 
reward for his &tigues and his faith, he was honoured by a visit from KaisHirA 
in persons who enjdned him to introduce the worship of B&lagopdl, or GopAl 
LSI, and founded the faith which at present exists in so flourishing a condition. 
Vallabha is supposed to have closed his carrier in a miracle: he had finally 
Mttled at JSt'han Bar, at Benares, near which a Mafh still subsists, but at 
length, having accomplished his mission, he is said to have entered the Ganges 
St HamtmSn Ghdt, when, stooping into the water, he disappeared : a brilliant 
flame arose ft’om the spot, and, in the presence of a host of spectators, he 
ascended to heaven, and was lost in the firmament. 

The worship of Kiushwa as one with Vishku, and the universe, dates 
ividently from the MahdbhSrat,* and his more juvenile forms are brought pre> 
eminently to notice*in the account of his infancy, contained in the Bhdgaoat,i 
but neither of these works discriminates him from Vishku, nor do they recom* 
mend his infantine or adolescent state to particular veneration. At the 
same time some hints may have been derived from them, for the institndon 
of this division of the Hutnu faith.t In cluming, however, supremacy for 


* Hw will koMra paiMige io lb« Bhigavad OiU, in vliich Abjoka the uoiTone in the 
>«ath of Kb»r>a, ceubiiibee thie identi^. 

t PfeiticiiMjr in the lamh book, which is qipnpriated to the Uie at Kbisbka. The sense 
■nlftsct ooen^es a eonsidcnbla {Mitioa of the Biari Bam§ section of the MdAOiUrat, at the 
f^SSOrasction at the Badam Pmdaa, the sixth section of the fttSmi Pmdm, and Oe wholn, 
af IhaAK tjiiyrdnn. 

X Thns in the Vmm JParm of the MakHAdrat ; MXaKAitinEYA Mmsi, at the time of a ninor 
tsMractiee of the wodd, sees, » amidst the waters, an Indian Fig tree at vast aixc, on a pincipal 
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Keishna, the Brahma Vaivertta Purina is most decided, and this work 
places Kbishna in a heaven, and society exclusively his own, and derives 
from him all the objects of existence. 

According to this authority, the residence of Kbisbwa is deuominated 
Gohka ; it is. far above the three worlds, and has, at five hundred millions of 
Yojanas below it, the separate Lokat of Vishnu and Siva, Faikunt,ha, and 
Kaihu. lliis region is indestructible, whilst all else is subject to anni* 
hilation, and in the centre of it abides Kbishka, of the colour of a dark cloud, 
in the bloom of youth, clad in yellow raiment, splendidly adorned with celes¬ 
tial gems, and holding a flute. He is exempt from Mtgi, or delusion, and all 
qualities, eternal, alone, and the Faram&tmi, or supreme soul of the world. 

Kbishna being alone in the Gohka, and meditating on the waste of crea¬ 
tion, gave origin to a being of a female form endowed with the three Gutuit, 
and thence the primary agent in creation. This was Prakriti, or Mij/it oofi 
the sysiem so far corresponds with that of the other Vaishnavas, and of the 
Puranas generally speaking. They having adopted, in fact, the Sinkhya 
system, interweaving with it their peculiar sectsrial nations. 


bruch of whidi wm a bed omanmitad with diviiM eeraringi, on which lay a child with a 
countenance Uke the moon.** The Mint, though acquainted with the put, pteient, and future, cannot 
recogniie the child, who therefore ^)pean of the hue, and with the aymboli of Kmirma, and 
demiea the aage to tut within hii aubstance from hit weary wanderingi otrer the tubmeiged world. 

In the BhOganat it it stated, that when fiiit bom, VuunavA beheld Uie child of Uia hue of a 
cloud, with four aimt, dreated in a yellow garb, and bearing the weapons, the jeweta and the diadem 
of VllHHU. 

innri aroiififtnBhi 

%inn; i 

and the aame week detenbea TaAonA, hit adoptive mother, u seeing the uahreae in the month of 
the diild. 
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Crude matteri and the five elements, are also made to issue from Kbiskna, 
and then all the divine beings. NXrIyana, or Vishnu proceeds from his right 
aide. MahIdeva from his left, BbahmX from his hand, Diiarma from his 
breath, SarabwatI from his mouth, LarshhI from his mind, DurcX from his 
understanding, RXdbX from his left side. Three hundred millions of Gopis, or 
female companions of RXdhX, exude from the pores of her skin, and a like 
number oiGopat, or companions of Krishna, from the pores of his skin: the 
very cows and their calves, properly the tenants of Goloka, but destined to in« 
habit the Groves of Vrindavan, are produced from the same exalted source. 

In this description of creation, however, the deity is still spoken oi as 
a young man, and the Pur&na therefore affords only indirect authority in the 
marvels it narrates of his infancy, for the worship of the child. Consider, 
ing, however, that in this, or in any other capacity, the acts of the divinity 
are his lAli, or sport, there is no essential difference between those who worship 
him either as a boy or as a man and any of his forms may be adored 
by this class of Vaishnavas, and all his principal shrines are to them equally 
objects of pilgrimage. As the elements and chief agents of creation are 
thus said to proceed from the person of Krishna, it may be inferred that the 
followers of this creed adopt the principles of the Veddnta philosophy, and 
consider the material world as one in substance, although in an illusory man. 
ner with the supreme. Life is also identified with spirit, according to the 
authority of a popular work.* None of the philosophical writings of the chief 
teachers of this system have been met with. 


• Accoiding to the f'iirmi, Vallabma adrocated thi» doctrine with ioine reluctance, by 
the npecial injunction of the juvenile Kritkna. 

wr qrft (% 7SII fiftq % WWH ^ fmhf % I 

* TbnAiiUrfM said, you know tbs nature of Ufe, it is fidl of dcfccti, bow can it bo 
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Amongst other articles of the new creed, Vallabra introduced one, 
which is rather singular for a Hindu religious innovator or reformer: he 
taught, diat privation formed no part of sanctity, and that it was the duty of 
tlie teachers and his disciples to worship their deity, not in nudity and hunger, 
but in costly apparel and choice food, not in solitude and mortification, but 
in the pleasures of society, and the eiqoyment of the world. The Gosaiiu, or 
teachers, are almost always family men, as was the founder Valiabha, for af¬ 
ter he had shaken off the restrictions of the monastic order to which he origi¬ 
nally belonged, he married, by the particular order, it is said, of his new god. 
The Gosmns are always clothed with the best raiment, and fed with the dainti¬ 
est viands by their followers, over whom they have unlimited influence: part of 
the connexion between the Guru and teacher, being the three-fold S(marpa$i, 
«r consignment of Tan, Man, and Dhan, body, mind, and wealth, to the 
spiritnal guide. The followers of the order are especially numerous amongst the 
mercantile community, and the Gusains themselves are often largely engaged, 
also, in maintaining a connexion amongst tbe commercial establishments of 
remote parts of the country, as they are constantly travelling over India, under 
pretence of pilgrimage, to the sacred shrines of the sect, and notoriously re¬ 
concile, upon these occasions, the profits of trade, with the benefits of devo- 
tion: u religious travellers, however, this union of objects renders them more 
respectable than the vagrants of any other sect. 

The practices of the sect ue of a umilar character with those of other 
regular worshippers: their temples and houses have images of GopAl, of Kusb- 
WA and RAduX, and other divine forms connected with this incarnation, of 
metal chiefly, and not unfrequently of gold: the image of Kbishma represents 
a chubby boy, of tbe dark hue of which Vishnu is always represented: it it 
richly decorated and sedulously attended; receiving eight times a day the 


combiacd with you: to wMbh Sri Tkakmtfi (Kbiinna) replied; Do job nails AMIsw awl ia 
wfaat NBy you «riP, I (ball concur, sod thence all its defeeta will be rwsevad,'’ 
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homage of the votarie*. Theae occaaions take place at fixed periods and for 
certain purposes, and at all other seasons, and for any other object, except at 
stated and periodical festivals, the temples are closed and the deity invisible : 
the eight daily ceremonials are the following 

1. Mangala ; the morning levee: the image being washed and dressed, 
is uken from the couch, where it is supposed to have slept during the night, 
and placed upon a seat, about half an hour after sun-rise : slight refreshments 
are then presented to it, with betel and Pm: lamps are generally kept 
burning during this ceremony. 

2. Sringdra; tlie image having been anointed and perfumed with oil, 
camphor, and sandal, and splendidly attired, now holds his public court: this 
takes place about an hour and a half after the precedine, or when four Gherit 
of the day have elapsed. 

а. Gwaki ; the image is now visited, preparatoiy to his going out to at¬ 
tend the cattle along with the cow-herd; this ceremony is held about forty- 
eight minutes after the last, or when six Gherit have passed. 

4. R/ya Bhoga ; held at mid-day, when Kuishka is supposed to come in 
from the pastures, and dine: all sorts of delicacies are placed before the image, 
and both those, and other articles of food dressed by the ministers of the tem¬ 
ple, are distributed to the numerous votaries present, and not uofrequently 
sent to the dwellings of worshippers of some rank smd consequence. 

3. Utthdpan; the calling up; the summoning of the god from his siesui: 
this takes place at six Gherit, or between two and three hours before sua-set. 

б. Bhdga ; the afternoon meal, about half an hour after the preceding. 

7. Smdhjfa ; about sun-set, the evening toilet of tlie image, when the 
ornaments of the day are taken off, and fresh unguent and perfume applied. 

8. Sat/m ; retiring to repose j the image, about eight or nine in the even¬ 
ing, is placed upon abed, refreshments and water in proper vases, together with 
the betel box and its appurtenances, are left near it, when the votaries retire, 
and the temple is shut till the ensuing morning. 
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Upon all these occasions the ceremony is much the same, consisting in 
little more than the presentation of flowers, perfumes^ and food by the priests 
and votaries; and the repetition, chiefly by the former, of Sanscrit stanzas in 
praise of Kbishna, interspersed with a variety of prostrations and obeisances. 
There is no established ritual, indeed, in the Hindu religion, for general use, 
nor any prescribed form of public adoration. 

Besides the diurnal ceremonials described, there are several annual festi¬ 
vals of great repute observed throughout India: of these, in Bengal and Orissa, 
tlie Rath J&tra, or procession of Jaoannat’h in his car, is the most celebrat¬ 
ed, but it is rarely held in upper India, and then only by natives of Bengal, 
established in the provinces: the most popular festival at Benares, and gene¬ 
rally to the westward, is the Janamashtam, the nativity of Krishna, on the 
eighth day of Bhddra. (August*) Another is the Rds Ydtra, or annual 


* Great difference of practice prevails on occaiion of thii obicrvanco. Krmiisa bom 
on tlic eighth lunar day of the waning moon of BlUtira, at midnight, upon the moon’i entrance into 
JMait, in tommemoratian of which a fa>t u to be held on the day preceding his birth, terminat¬ 
ing, at utual, in a feait; but the day of ha birth it variouily determinable, according to the adaption 
of the civil, the lunar, or lunar-tydercal computaliont, and it rarely bappena that the eighth 
lunation compritca the aame combination of hours and planetary poaitiona, at occurred at KaiSHNA’a 
birth. Under thete circumttancea, the followers of the Smriti, with the Saivat and Sditat, com¬ 
mence their fast with the commencement of the lunation, whenever that takes place; the Sdma- 
n¥ja$ and MiMmu, obierve such part of the eighth day of the moon's age as includes tun rite, 
and formi the eighth day the calendar, or civil day, whilst tome of the iidmdmpat; and the 
il’andentf regulate the duration of their fttt by the moon’s passage through the asteritm RohinL 
Ihe contequence is, that the iimarta$ often Eitt on the 7th, one set of Vaitlhumu on the 8th, and 
another on the 6tb, whilst those who affect great aanctity, sometimes go thirty hours without 
food; on extract from hat year’s calendar will very well exemplify these distinctions. 

Srd Bhddra, 17tb August 1825, Tuesday, Saptomf, 10 Dandas 17 Falas. The Janmdsbtamf 
Trata and a Fast. 

Ath Bbddn, 18th August, Wadnaaday, AAt«m< 9 Dandat 18 Falas. Fast according to dw 
Vaii hnaw M of Vruj. 

5th Bhddra, 19 August, Thursday, Navoml, 7 Dandas, dPolas. Rofainl Ndfsihatra, till 10 Dan- 
das, 52 Fidts, at which hour Pinam, the and of the last. 
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commemoration of the dance of the froHcksome deity with the sixteen Gons. 
Titis last is a very popular festival, and not an uninteresting one: vast crowds, 
clad in their best attire, collecting in some open place in the vicinity of the 
town, and c.iebrating the event with music, singing, and dramatic repre¬ 
sentations of Kbishna’s sports: all the public singers and dancers lend their 
services on this occasion, and trust for a remuneration to the gratuities of the 
spectators: at Benares, the Rds Ydtra is celebrated at the village of Sivapur, 
and the chief dancers and musicians, ranging themselves under the banners of 
the most celebrated of the profession, go out in formal procession*, tents, huts, 
and booths are erected, swings and round-abouts form a favourite amusement 
of the crowd, and sweetmeats and fruits are displayed in tempting profusion: 
the whole has the character of a crowded fair in Europe, and presents, 
in an immense concourse of people, an endless variety of rich cos¬ 
tume, and an infinite diversity of picturesque accompaniment, a most lively 


Now the Sd day of the Solar BKidra was the 7th of the Lunar Month, but it compriied 
little more than ten Dandat or four houra of that lunation: aa it included tun-rite, however, it was 
the 7til of the calendar, or eieil day. The eighth Titii, or lunation, therefore, began about that 
time, or four hours after sun-rite, and the Smdrtan, Saiuiu, and Sdkiat, observed the fast 
on that day ; they began with sun-rite, however, at there is a specific rule for the Sankalpa, or 
pledge, to perform the usual rite at dawn. Tliis Atlttami comprised midnight, and was the more 
sacred on that account. 

The 4th of Bh6dm was the Athtami, or eighth of the Vaithnaoat, although the lunation only 
extended to 9 Bamias, or lest than four hours after tun-rise, but they arc particularly enjoined to 
avoid the Saptamt, or tlie Ashlami conjoined with it, and therefore they could not commence their 
fast earlier, although Uicy lost thereby the midnight of the eighth lunation, which they were, conse¬ 
quently, compelled to extend into tlic niglit of the ninth. They fasted till the next morning, unleit 
they chose to eat after midnight, which, on this occasion, is allowable. 

The 5th of Bltidra was the JVdramt, or ninth of the calendar, but it included a portion of the 
moon's passage through BolUnl, and the strict FaltAnavat of the different sects should not have per¬ 
formed the Bdrana, the close of the fast, earlier, or before 10 Dandas and S3 Palas after sun-rise, 
or aboat nine o'clock. Those Vmthnavnt, however, who wholly regulate their observance by the 
Asterism, and referring also to the necessity of commeacing it with sun-rise, would only have begun 
iheir fiut on the calendar Navami, and have held the Pirtma on Friday Uie 10th, the third day 
after die proper birth-day of thcii deity. 

Z 
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•nd splendid scene. The same.festival is held from the tenth day of the light 
half of (Septr. Octr.), to the day of the full moon, at Bindraban, where 
a stone plst>form, or stage, has been built for the exhibition of the mimic 
dance, in a square near the river' side. Besides their public demonstra* 
tions of respect, pictures and images of GofXla are kept in the houses of 
(he members of the sect, who, before they sit down to any of their meals, take 
care to offer a portion to the idol. Those of the disciples who have performed 
the triple Samarpana, eat only fiom the hands of each other; and the wife 
or child that has not exhibited the same mark of devotion to the Guru, can 
neither cook for such a disciple, nor eat in his society. 

The mark on tlie forehead consists of two red perpendicular lines, meeting 
in a semicircle at the root of the nose, and having a round spot of red be¬ 
tween them. The Bhaktas have the same marks as the Sri Vaishnavas on the 
breasts and arms, and-some also make the central spot on the forehead with a 
black earth, called Sydmahandi, or any black metalUr substance: the necklace 
and rosary, are made of the stalk of the Tulasi, The salutations amongst them 
are, Srikrishna and Jaya Gopdl. 

The great authority of the sect is the BMgavat, as explained in the Subod' 
hiri, or Commentary of VallabhIciiXbya : he is the author also of a Bh&shya 
on part of 'VyXsa’s Siitras, and of other Sanscrit works, as the Siddhdnta 
Rahasya, Bhdgavat Ltli Rahasya, and Ekdnta Rahasya ; these, however, are 
only for the learned, and are now very rare. Amongst the votaries in 
general, various works upon the history of Kbishka arc current, but the 
most popular are the Vishnu Radas, stanzas in Bhdsha, in praise of 'Vishnu, 
attributed to Vallabha himself} the Bruj Bilas, a Bhdkha poem of some 
length, descriptive of Kbishna’s life, during his residence at Vrindaban, by 
Beuj BXsi DXs ; the Ash’ta Chhdp, an account of Vallabha 'a eight chief 
disciples, and the Fartd, or Bdrtd, a collection in Hindustani of marvellous 
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and in8i{>id anecdotes of Vallabha and hia primitive followersi amounting 
to tlie number of eigbty-four, and including persons of both sexes, and 
every class of Hindus. The Bhakta Maid also contains a variety of 
legends regarding the different teachers of this sect, but it is less a text book 
with this sect than any other class of Vaithnavas, as the Birtd occupies its 
place amongst the worshippers of Gopil. The following are specimens of this 
work, and by no means the most unfavoiuable u— 

DXuodar Dab, oSKanoj, was a disciple of Sat AcaXavA, (VAUlBKiicHABTA.) Like the 
rest of the members of tltis sect, he had an image of Kbishna in his hoosa. One day it was 
exceedingly hot, and when night come, Sri T/iikurji (the image,) woke the maid servant 
and desired her to open the doors of his chamber, os it was very warm. She obeyed, and 
taking a pankha, fanned him—Burly in the morning, DXmodabDIs observed the doors of tba 
chamber open, and enquired how this had happened: the girl mentioned the cireumatanoe, 
but her master was much vexed that she had done this, and that Sii TUIairji bad not called 
him to do it Sri Tlitkurjl kno^g his thoughts, sud; I told her to open the doors, why 
ara’you displeased with her j you shut me up here in a close room, and go to sleep yonrself 
on an open and cool terrace. Tlien DAmooar Das made a vow, and said, I will not taste 
consecrated food until I have built a new temple, but his wife advised him, and urged, this is 
not a business of five or six days, why go without the consecrated feod so long. Then he 
said, I will not partake of the consecrated sweetmeats, I will only eat the fruits, and so he 
did, and tlie temple was compleated, and Sri Thahtrji was enshrined in it, and DiMO* 
DAB DJb distributed food to the Faithnavat, and tliey partook thereof. 

Sri TkSkurJi had a faithful worshipper in a Mahratta lady, whom, with die froUcsome- 
ness of boyhood, he delighted to tease. One day, a woman selling vegetables having passed 
without the Bat notidng her, Sri TJMurJi said to her. will you not buy any vegetables for 
me to-day; she replied, whenever any one selling them comm this way, 1 will buy some; to 
which he answered, one has just now passed. The Bai replied; no matter, if one has gone 
by, onodier will ptesendy be here: but this did not satisfy the UtUe dmty, who lesping 
from his pedestal, ran oiler the womui, brought her bock, and, after boggling fer the prioa 
with her himself, mode his proteoress purchase what he selected. 
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As RImavyaa a&d Jagannath, two of VAtLABHicHXaTA'i disciples, were beihing, t 
wonumof theiZiyyHit caste came down to the river to burn herself with her husband; on which 
Jaoaknatb said to his companion, what is the foshioit of a woman becoming a Safi. Rini- 
tvAs shook his head, and said, the fruidess union of beauty with a dead body. TheHajputani 
observing RXnAvyas shake his head, her purpose at that moment was changed, and she dki 
not become a i$a/i, on which her kindred were much pleased. Some time afterwards, 
meeting with the two disciples, the Rajputani told them of the effect of their former inter¬ 
view, and begged to know what had passed between them. R XirkvY as being satisfied, that the 
compassion of Sri Achdty was extended to her, repeated what he had said to jAOAUiiiiTK, 
and his r^ret that her charms should not be devoted to the service of Sri Thikurji, rather 
than be thrown away upon a dead body. The llqjptttnnf enquired how the scrvire ofTXdltsrjl 
was to be performed, on which RAmaVyAs, after making her bathe, communicated to her the 
initiating prayer, and she thenceforth performed the menial service of the deity, washing his 
garments, bringing him water, and discharg^g other similar duties in the dwelling of Ra¬ 
ma vya^ with entire and fervent devotion, on which account she obtained the esteem of Sr( 
Aekirj, and the favour of the dei^. 

RAm Das was married in his youth, but adopting ascetic principles, he refused to take 
his wife home: at last, his father-in-law left his daughter in her husband’s dwelling, but RAj( 
DAs would have nothing to say to her, and set off on a pilgrimage to Datraki : his wife fol¬ 
lowed him, but he threw stones at her, and she was compelled to remain at a distance from 
him. At noon, he halted and bathed the god, and prepared his ibod, and presented it, and 
then took the Prasdd and put iftn a vessel, and fed-upon what remained, hut it was to no 
purpose, and he was still hungry. TTius passed two or tliree days, when Ramachhor ap¬ 
peared to him in a dream, and asked him why he thus ill-treated his wife. He said, he was 
Viral-ta, (a coenobite), and wh<st did he want with a wife. Then Ranachhor asked him, 
why he bad married, and assured him tliat such an unsocial spirit was not agreeable to Sri 
Achirya, and desired him to take his wife unto him; for Rakachhor could not bear the 
distress of the poor woman, as he has a gentle heart, and bis nature has been imparted to the 
Achirya and his disciples. When morning came, RAm Das called to hb wife, and suffered 
her to accompany him, by which she was made happy. When the time for preparing their 
food arrived. Ram DAs prepared it himself, and after presenting the portion to the images 
gave a part of it to bb wife. After a few days, Ranacuhor again, appeared, and asked him. 
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wliy he did not allow his wife to cook, to which RjUi rqtlied, that she had not received 
the initiating name from Sri AchdtyOf and was, therefore, unfit to prepare his fixid. 
Ravachhor, therefore, directed him to communicate the Him {the name) to his wife, and 
after returning to the Achi}ya, get him to repeat it Accordingly, Ram Das initiated his 
wife, and this being confirmed by the Achirya, she also became his disciple, and, with her 
husband, assiduously worshipped Sri Thikvrji. 

Vallabha was succeeded bjt his son Vittala N ath, known amongst the 
sect by the appellation of Sri Gosain Ji, Vallabha’s designation being Sri 
Ach&tj Ji. Vittala KXt’h, again, had seven sons, GntonAu kai, Govind Rai, 
BIla Krishna, Gokul NXt’h, RaohunItr, YaddnXt’b, and GhanasstXma ; 
these were all teachers, and their followers, although in all essential points the 
same, form as many different communities. Those of GokulnXt'h, indeed, are 
peculiarly separate from the rest, looking upon their own Gostdtu as tBe only 
legitimate teachers of the faith, and withholding all sort of reverence from the 
persons and Mat’hs of the successors of his brethren: an exclusive preference 
that does not prevail amongst the other divisions of the faith, who do homage 
to all the descendants of all Vittala NXt’h’s sons. 

Tbe worshippers of this sect are vety numerous and opulent, the mer¬ 
chants and bankers, especially those from Guzrat and Malwa, belonging to its 
their temples and establishments wre numerous all over India, but particularly 
at Mathura and Bindraban, the latter of which alone is said to contain many 
hundreds, amongst which are three of great opulence. In Benares are two 
temples of greairepute and wealth, one sacred to Ldljl, and fhe other to Puru- 
tkottama ji.* JageamSt’k and Dwdrakd, are also particularly venerated by this 
sect, but the most celebrated of all the Gfosdin establishments is at Sri Ndfh 
Dwdr, in Aimer. The image at this shrine is said to have transported 


• Maty sT the banksn of this city, ititsskl, psy teens sr ether of the templet e tea o( 
one-fourth of on see, on every bUl of eachenge, and the doth nerchenta half an ens on aii aslae. 
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itidf thither from MoiktprA, when Aurmgzeh ordered the temple it was 
there placed in to be destiojred—The present shrine is modem, but 
richly endowed, and the high priest, a descendant of Goxul a 

man of great wealth and importance.* It is a matter of obligation with 
the members of this sect to visit Sri DwAr, at least once in their 

lives; they receive there a certificate to that effect, issued by the 
head Gosmn, add, in return, contribute according to their means to the 
enriching of the establishment: it is not an uncurious feature in the 
notions of this sect, that the veneration paid to their Ootains is paid solely to 
their descent, and unconnected with any idea of their sanctity or learning; 
thqr are not unfrequently destitute of all pretensions to individual respecta* 
bility, but they not the less enjoy the homage of their followers; the present 
chief, at Srindth DwAr, is said not to understand the certificate be signs. 


MIRA BAIS. 

These may be considered u forming a subdivision of the preceding, 
rather than a distinct sect, although, in the adoption of a new leader, and the 
worship of Keisbma under a peculiar form, they diflfer essentially from the 
followers of Vallabba ; at the same time, it Is chiefly amongst those sects* 
rians, that MfaX Bai and her deity, Ranacb'bob, are held in high veneration, 
and, except in the west of India, it does not appear that she has many imme* 
diate and exclusive adherents. 

Mfal Bit is the heroine(ffapndixlq(endintheBAai/a Afdld, which is a 


• Ersfyuarltutaidtohartans iteissf eAriaxi thshasMb AssiUeiref Astandsr, 

•adab«fiir»tA4fAlW. 
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proof at least of her popularity: as the author of sacred poems addressed to the 
deity, as Fiah^u, she also enjoys a classical celebrity, and some of her odes are 
to be found in the collections which constitute the ritual of the deistical sects, 
especially those of NAnaJc and Kabir: according to the authority cited, she 
flourished in the time of Akbar, who was induced, by her reputation, to pay 
her a visit, accompanied by the famous musician Tin Sen, and it is said, that 
they both acknowledged the justice of her claim to celebrity. 

Mfai was the daughter of a petty Raja, the sovereign of a place called 
MerlA ; she was married to the Rina of Udayapur, but soon after being taken 
home by him, quarrelled with her mother-inJaw, a worshipper of DeiA, res* 
peering compliance with the family adoration of that goddess, and was, in 
consequence of her persevering refusal to desert the worship of Kbishxa, ex* 
pelled the Rana'a bed and palace : she appears to have been treated, how¬ 
ever, with consideration, and to have been allowed an independant establish* 
ment, owing, probably, rather to the respect paid to her abilities, than a notion 
of her personal sanctity, although the latter was attested, if we may believe 
our guide, by her drinking unhesitatingly a draught of poison presented to 
her by her husband, and without its having the power to do her harm. In her 
imcontrouled station, she adopted the worship of Ranach’bob, a form of the 
youthful Krishna } she became the patroness of the vagrant Vtoahnavas, and 
visited, in pilgrimage, Bindrabm and Dwiraki ; whilst at the latter, some 
persecution of the Vaiahnavas, at JJdayapur, appears to have been instituted, 
and Brahmans were sent to bring her home from Dwdraki previously to de* 
parting, she visited the temple of her tutelary deity, to take leave of him, 
when, on the completion of her adorations, the image opened, and M(al leap* 
ing into the fissure, it closed, and she finally disappeared. In memory of this 
miracle it is said, that the image of Mfai Bai is worshipped at Udayapur, in 
conjunction with that of Ranach’hor. The Padas that induced this marvel, 
and which are current as the compositiona of Ifiai Bai. are the two following: 
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Ada 1.— Ob) sovereign Rsmach'hok, give me to make Dmtrajcd my abode : with tby 
sbali) diicuS) mace, and lotus, dispel tbe fi»r of Yams : eternal rest is visiting thy sacred 
shrines; supreme delight is tbe clash of thy shell and cymbals: I have :d>andoned my lovC) 
my possessions, my principality, my husband. Mias, thy servant, comes to thee for refuge, 
oh, take her wholly to thee. 

Pada 2.—If thou knowest me free from stun, so accept me: save thee, there is none 
other that will show me compassion: do thou, then, have mercy upon me; let not weariness, 
hunger, anxiety, and restlessness, consume this frame with momentary decay. Lord of 
Mini, OiitDHARA her beloved, accept her, and never let her be separated from thee. 


BRAHMA SAMPRADAYIS, oa MADHWACIIARIS. 

This division of the Faisknavas is altogether unknown in Gangetic 
Hindustan. A few individuals belonging to it, who are natives of southern 
India, may be occasionally encountered, but they are not sufficiently nume> 
rous to form a distinct community, nor have they any temple or teachers of 
their own. It is in the peninsula, tliat the sect is most extensively to be 
found, smd it is not comprised, therefore, in the scope of this sketch: as, how¬ 
ever, it is acknowledged to be one of the four great Sampradayas, or religi¬ 
ous systems, such brief notices of it as have been collected will not be 
wholly out of place. 

The institution of this sect is posterior to that of the Sri Veushnavat, or 
Rmuaugas: the founder was MADHwicHAavA,* a Brahman, the son of Madhige, 


• In the Sanadmana Sangraia he U cited by the name Puma Pn^na—a work is also quot- 
®d at written by him under the name of MmOu/a Mandira. Hefercnco i« also made to liim by the 

tide, mgst frequently fiiuud in the woduaactibed to him, of itnondh TMa. 
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Biiatta, who was born in the Saka year 1121 (a.d. 1199,) in Tuhcoa .* acoording 
to the legendary belief of his followers, he was an incarnation of VAyih or 
the god of air, who took upon him tlie human form, by desire of NIbXtana, 
and who had been previously incarnate as Hanutnin and Bhima, in preceding 
ages. He was educated in the convent established at Ananteswar, and, in his 
ninth year, was initiated into the order of Anchorets, by Achyuta Pkacha, a 
descendant of SANABLAj son of Brahma. At that early age also he composed 
liis Bh&shya, or commentary on the GStd, which he carried to Badari&dsratna, 
n the Himalaya, to present to Vedavtasa, by whom he was received with 
^eat respect, and presented with three SdlagrAms, which he brought back 
and established as objects of worsliip, in the Maths of Udijn, Madhyatal^ 
and Subrahmanya —^he also erected and consecrated at Vdipi, the image of 
Krishna, that was originally made by Abjuna, of which he became miracu- 
ously possessed. 

A vessel from Dmdrakd, trading along the Midabar coast, had taken on 
loard, either accidentally or as ballast, a gnantity of Gopickandana-, or the 
lacred clay, from that-city, in which the image was immersed : the vessel was 
wrecked off the Coast of Tubiva, but Maohwa receiving divine intimation 
}f the existence of the image, had it sought for, and recovered fropi the place 
where it had sunk,* and established it as the principal object of his devotion 
It Udipi, which has since continued to be the head quarters of the sect. 
He resided here for some time himself, and composed, it is said, thirty.seven 
works-t After some time, he went upon a controversial tour, in which he 


* Tbii itory >■ rather differeotly told by the late Colonel Mackenzie in hia account of the 
Mazda Goohkm^ published in the Asiatic Annual Roister, for 1804. 

t The principal of these are—the OiUi BhiAhya, Sdtra BhaAhya, Rig-bhAsbya, Pwsnpeniihadh 
BhAihya—AnurAkanunaya Virerna, AnirredanU Rara nakarana, BhArata TA^aiya Nirnaya, 
BbAgarat.tAtpaiya, G i t 4 t A tp a i ya~-Krii hn Ai niit a MahAmava, Tanbm SAra. 
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triumphed over various teachers, and amongst others, it is said, over Sonkara 
Ach&rya —^he finally, in his 70th year, departed to Badarik&srama, and there 
continues to reside with VyXsa, the compiler of the Vedas and Furanas. 

Before his relinquishing charge of the shrine he had established, MadhwX* 
CBiavA had very considerably extended his followers, so that he was enabled 
to establish eight different temples, in addition to the principal temple, or that 
of Kritkna, at Udipi: in these were placed images of different forms of Vithnu,* 
and the superintendance of them was entrusted to the brother of the founder, 
and eight SanpAsis, who were Brahmans, from the banks of the Godaoeri. 
These establishments still exist, and, agreeably to the code of the founder, 
each Sam/Aa, in turn, officiates as superior of the chief station at Udipi for two 
years, or two years and a half. The whole expense of the establishment devolves 
upon the superior for the time-being, and, as it is the object of each to outvie 
his predecessor, the charges t are much heavier than tibe receipts of the insti* 
tudoB, and, in order to provide for them, the Sanyitit employ the intervals of 
their temporary charge in travelling about the country, and levying contri¬ 
bution on their lay votaries, the amount of which is frequently very large, and 
is appropriated for the greater part to defray the costs of the occasional pon¬ 
tificate. 

The e^^t Mat’ks are all in Ttdum, below the Ghats,t' but, at the sanM 
time, MAtTHwicKluTA authorised the foundation of others above the Ohats, 
under FasmahXsba TtsTHA, to whom he gave iesages of RIka, and the 
Vj/Aia SAlagrAm, with instructions to disseminate his doctrines, and collect 
money for the use of the shrine at Udip: there are four establishments under 


• BSoui^ttli SiU—S. 8(d sad TiskshMia.—J. EiQfjra Mardina, with two arms—4. Kdtija 
Mhrdaest with four arms—5. Suritala. ■■■6. Sukam.—7. tirwnha.—8. Vaaaata Titah. 
t H o Bli a B a n stata them at 13,000 Rupees at least, and often ekeaeding SO,000. 

) They an at KinOr; Ptj&wer, Admdr, Fhalamfr, Kriahaapur, SirOr, Sode, and PuttL 
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tbe descendants of this teacher above the Ghats, and the superiors visit CTdipt 
from time to time, but never officiate there as pontiffir. 

The superiors, or Gurus of the Mddkwa sect, are Brahmans and Smydsis, 
or profess ceenobitic observances: the disciples, who are domesticated in the 
several Maths, profess also perpetual celibacy. The lay votaries of these 
teacher.., are members of every class of society, except the lowest, and each 
Guru has a number of families hereditarily attached to him, whose spiritual 
luidance he may sell or mortgage to a Brahman of any sect. 

The ascetic professors of MadhwXchsbta’s school, adopt the external ap* 
pearance of Dandis, laying aside the Brahmanical cord, carrying a staff and a 
water pot, going bare-headed, and wearing a single wrapper stained of an 
orange colour with an ochry clay: they are usually adopted into the order from- 
their boyhood, and acknowledge no social affinities nor interests. The marks 
common to them, and the lay votaries of the order, are the impress of the 
symbols of Vishnu, upon their shoulders and breasts, stamped with a hot iron, 
and the frontal mark, which consists of two perpendicular lines made with 
Goykhandana, and joined at the root of the nose like that of the Sri Vtush- 
rueoas; but instead of a red line down the centre, the M&dhwdch&ris make • 
straight black line, with the charcoal from incense offered to N&r&yam, ter¬ 
minating in a round mark made with turmerick. 

The essential dogma of this sect, like that of the Vtushnacas in general, k 
the identification of Vishnu with the Supreme Spirit, as the pre-existent 
cuise of the universe," from whose substance the world was made.t This 


* In proof of thew doctrines, they cite the following texts from the Srdti, or VfDAa, 

■^1 1 Ifirtjfima alone wus not Brakma nor Samhma. 

Happy and aleiiabe«Man was the iLo^ 

t The whole world was manifest fiom the body of ViSBinr, 
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primeval Vishnu, they also affirm to be endowed with real attributes,* most 
excellent, although indefinable and independant. As there is one indepen* 
dant, however, there is also one dependant, and this doctrine is the charac¬ 
teristic dogma of the sect, distinguishing its professors from the followers .of 
RXmXmuja as ^rell as Sakkara, or those whomajntain the qualified or absolute 
unity of the deity. The creed of the M&dhwas, is Dwaila, or duality.t It is 
not, however, that they discriminate between the principles of good and evil, 
or even the difference between spirit and matter, which is the duality known 
to other sects of the Hindus. Their distinction is of a more subtle character, 
and separates the JhdtmA from the Paramdtm&, or the principle of life from 
the Supreme Being. Life, they say, is one and eternal, dependant upon the 
Supreme, and indissolubly connected with, but not the same with him.t 
An important consequence of this doctrine is the denial of Moksha, in its more 
generally received sense, or that of absorption into the universal spirit, and 
loss of independant existence after death. The Yoga of the Saivas, and Sd- 
yujyam of the Vushnaoas, they hold to be impracticable.S 


* Vishnu if iDdependant, exempt from defects, and endowed with all good qualities.— Tabtm 

t Independent and dependant, is declared to be the two-fold condition of being— TbtiM VaA 

t As the bird and the string, as juices and trees, as rivers and oceans, as fresh water and salt 
as the thief and his booty, as man and objects of sense, so are God and Life distinct, and both are 
ever indednable.—dfoAoponudor. vrw xjtfrtnN »iT»i Ti^c*»R R i ini: 

I ir*rr 

} In confirmation of which they adduce texts firom the Purdnat and Pklat. 

“ From the difierence between Omniscience and partial knowledge, Omnipotence and iniWor 
power, supremacy and subservience, the union of God and Life eannot take place."—Gonwo A- 

rina. R%Rt*hrtflrtr. 

II *1T II “ Spirit la Supreme, and above oualities; Life is feeble and subordinate." PMImUfa 
Vpanithai 
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The Supreme Being resides in Vaikuntka, invested with ineffable splendour, 
and with garb, ornaments, and perfumes of celestial origin, being the husband 
also of Laksftm, or glory, Bhund, the earth, and Nild, understood to mean Devi, 
or Durgd, or personified matter. In his primary form, no known qualities can 
be predicated* of him, but when he pleases to associate with Mdyd, which is 
properly his desire, or wish, the three attributes of purity, passion, or igno¬ 
rance, or the SoUwa, Raja and Tama Gams, are manifested, as Vishnu, Brahmd, 
and Siva, for the creation, protection, and destruction of the world. These 
deities, again, perform their respective functions through their union with the 
same delusive principle to which they owed their individual manifestation. 
This account is clearly allegorical, although the want of some tangible objects 
of worship has converted the shadows into realities, and the allegory, when 
adapted to the apprehensions of ordinary intellects, has been converted into 
the legend known to the followers of Kabir, of the Supreme, be getting the 
Hindu Triao by MXyX, and her subsequent union with her sons.* Other 


* Colonel MacKenxie, in his account of the sect, gives this legend in a diffeient and rather 
unusual form, and one that indicates some relation to the Saiva sects. It is not, however, admitted 
as orthodox by dmse members of the sect whom I have encountered, nor do any traces of it appear 
in the worki consulted. 

“ The Lord of the Creation, by whose supremacy the world it illuminated, and who is infinitely 
powerful, creating and destroying many worlds in a moment, that Almighty Spirit, in hit mind, con¬ 
templating the creation of a world for his pleasure, from his wishes sprung a goddess, named Itcha 
Sacktee; at her request, he directed her to create this world. Then the Sacktee, by the authority 
of God, immediately created three divine persons, generally called by Hindus, the Moortee-trium, 
by their several names of Brahma, VishnCk and Siva, committing to them, separately, their respective 
charges in the expected world ; Surstee, Sthutee, and Sayom, or the power of creating, nourishing, 
and destroying. When she hod made these three lords, she requested of one after the other, that 
they might be her consort; but Brahma and Vishnfi, disapproving of her request, the cons umed them 
with the fire of her third eye, and proposed the same thing to Siva; then Sadaseevb, considering in 
hit mind that her demands were not agreeable to the divine law, replied that he could not be her 
onsort, unless she granted her third eye to him. The goddess y»» pleated with his prudence, and 
domed bin with h« third eye. So soon as Siva was possessed of that, ha imme dia tely destroyed 
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legends are current amongst the MXdhwas, founded on this view of the 
creation, in'wbich Brahma and Siva, and other divinities, are described as 
springing from his mind, his forehead, his sides, and other parts of his body. 
They also receive the legends of the Vaishnava Pwr&nas, of the birth of 
BrahmX from the. Lotus, of the navel of Vishku, and of Rudra, from the tears 
shed by BrahmX on being unable to comprehend the mystery of creation. 

The modes in which devotion to Vishnd is to be expressed, are declar¬ 
ed to be three, Ankana, Ndmakarana, and Bhqjana, or marking the body with 
his symbols,* giving his names to children, and other objects of interest, 
and the practice of virtue in word, act, and thought; truth, good council, 
mild speaking, and study belong to the first; liberality, kindness, and 
protection, to the second, and clemency, freedom from envy, and faith, to 
the last. These ten duties form the moral code of the Midkwas. 

The usual rites of worship,t as practised by the VaUhnavas of this 


her by a glance of the fliming eye, and revived Brahma and Viahnik, and of her aahet made three 
goddeieea, Saraawatee, Latchmi, and Patavatee, and united one of them to each of the Trimoortee.'* 
^AccoutU of tie Atarda Gooroos.—Asiatic Annual Begister, 1804.3 

Thii legend ia {U'obably peculiar to the place where it waa obtained, but the ideas and the 
notions adverted to in the text appear to have been miaunderatood by Dr. Buchanan, who observes, 
that the M ardas believe in tlie generation of the gods, in a literal sense, tiuuking V ibhnv to be 
the Father of Bbahma, and Brahma the Father of Siva. —Mysore, vol. i. 14. 

* Especially witli a hot iron, which practice they defend by a text trom the Van as. Whose 
body is not cauterised, does not obtain liberation. 

To which, however, Saniariehmya objects, that Tapia does not mean cauterised, but purified with 
Ttpas, or ascetic mortification. 

t The daily ceremonies at Udipi are of nine descriptions: Malavisasjana, cleaning the tem¬ 
ple, 2 Vpasthisia, awaking Krishna, 3 Panchamrita, bathing him with milk, Ac. 4 Udverttana, clean¬ 
ing the image, 5 Tirtsia Pigi, battling it with holy water, 6 AUuMto, putting on his ornaments, 
7 Avriita, addressing prayers and hymns to him, 8 Xakipyd, presenting fruits, perfumes, Ac. with 
music and singing, 9 jRdIri Ptjfd, nocturnal, worship, waving lamps before the image, with prayersi 
offerings, and music. 
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sect, are observed, and the same festivals. In the Ptljd, however, there is one 
peculiarity which merits notice, as indicative of a friendly leaning towards 
the Saiva sects \ the images of SrvA, DuroX, and Ganesa, are placed on the 
same shrine with the form of Vishnu, and partake in the adoration offered 
to his idol. Rites are conducive to final happiness only, as they indicate a de¬ 
sire to secure the favor of Vishnu. The knowledge of his supremacy is essen¬ 
tial to the zeal with which his approbation may be sought, but they consider 
it unnecessary to attempt an identification with him by abstract meditation, as 
that is unattainable.*—Those who have acquired the regard of Vishnu are, 
thereby, exempted from future birth, and enjoy felicity in VaikuUha, under 
tour conditions, as Sdrupya, similarity of form, Sdloki/a, visible presence, 
Sinnidhi/a, proximity, and Sdrshl’M, equal power. 

Besides the writings of the founder, the following works are considered 
ss forming*the Sdstra, or scriptural authority of this sect. The four Vedas, 
the Mahdbhdrat, the PdKchardtra, and the genuine or original R&m&ifanat 

It seems not improbable, that the founder of the jMddh’ma sect was, ori¬ 
ginally, a Saiva priest, and, although he became a convert to the Vaisknava 
faith, he encouraged an attempt to form a kind of compromise or alhance be¬ 
tween the Saivas and Vaishnavas. Madhwa was first initiated into the faith 
of Siva, at Ananleswar, the shrine of a iingat, and one of his names, Ananda 
Tirt’ha, indicates his belonging to the class of Dasninti Gosains, who were 
instituted by S ankarJIch tar a j one of his first acts was to establish a Sdldgram, 
a type of Vishnu, at tlie shrine of Subrahmanya, the warrior son of Siva, and, 
as observed above, the images of Siva are allowed to partake, in the Afddhwa 


* Emancipation it not obtained without the fiivour of VitHinr. Hia fc»our is obtained ftont 
knowledge of his excellence, and not from a knowledge of bis identity. —Skytt, 
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lyt«ylpii , of the worship offered to Vishnu. The votarin of the MAdkwa Gurus, 
and of the Smukarichmi Gosains, offer the Nataaskir, or reverential obeisance, 
to their teachers mutually, and the Sni^m -Mahant visits Udipi, to perform his 
adorations at the shirne of Kbishna. It is evident, therefore, that there is an 
affinity between these orders, which does not exist between the Sm/as and 
Vcdsimavas generally, who are regarded by the M&dkmas, even without ex¬ 
cepting the Rdmdnujas, as Piskandis, or heretks, whether they profess the 
adoration of Vishnu or of Siva. 


SANAKADI SAMPRADAYIS, OE NIMAWATS. 

This division of the Vaisknam faith is one of the four primary ones, 
and appears to be of considerable antiquity: it is one also of some popularity 
and extent, although it seems to possess but few characteristic peculiarities be¬ 
yond the name of the founder, and the sectarial mark. 

NiHBilQiTTA is said to have been a Vaiskruwa ascetic, originally named 
Bhdskara Achdrya, and to have been, in fact, an incarnation of the sun, for 
the suppression of the heretical doctrines then prevalent: he lived near Fin- 
drdvcm, where he was visited by a DaAdt, or, according to other accounts, by a 
Jama ascetic, or Jati, whom he engaged in controversial discussion till sun¬ 
set : he then offered his visitant some refreshment, which the practice of either 
mendicant renders unlawful after dark, and which the guest was, therefore, 
compelled to decline: to remove the difficulty, the host stopped the further 
descent of the sun, and ordered him to take up his abode in a neighbouring 
NisiA tree, till the meat was cooked and eaten : the sun obeyed, and the 
saint was ever'after named Nimbdrka, or Nimbddityu, or the Nimb tree sun. 

Tlie NSmdwats are distinguished by a circular black mark in the centre of 
the ordinary doable streak of white earth, or Gopkhandmi they use the neck- 
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lace and rosaty of the Btem of the T^asi .* the objects of their wot ship are 
Krishna RIdhI conjointly: their chief authority is the BMgavat, and 
there is said to be a BhAski/a on the Vidtu by NihbIbk a : the sect, however, is 
not possessed of any books peculiar to the members, which wantthey attribute 
to the destruction of their works at MathurA m the time of Aurengzeb. 

The Nim&mUs are scattered throughout the whole of Upper India. The} 
are met with of the two classes ccenobitical and secular, or Viraktoi and GrVias^ 
thas, distinctions introduced by the two pupils of NihbIrka, Kesava Bbatt, 
and Uari Vyis: the latter is considered as the founder of the family which 
occupies the pillow of NihbIrka at a place called Dkruxa Kshetra, upon the 
Jiimna, close to Mathura : the Mahant, however, claims to be a lineal des¬ 
cendant from NimbIrka himself, and asserts the existence of the present 
establishment for a past period of 14i00 years: the antiquity is probably 
exaggerated: the Nmiwats are very numerous about MathurA, and they are 
also the most numerous of the Vaishnaoa sects in Bengal, with the exception 
of those who may be considered the indigenous ofi&pring of tiiat province. 


VAISHNAVAS OF BENGAL. 

The far greater number of the worshippers of Vishnu, or more properly 
of Krishna, in Bengal, forming, it has been estimated, one-filth of the popula¬ 
tion of the province,* derive their peculiarities from some Vaisluiava 
Brahmans of Nadiya and Sanlipur, who flourished about the end of the 
fifteenth century. The two leading men in the innovation then instituted. 




Ward on the Hindus, 8. 175. In suother place be says five-uteentbs. p. M6. 

D d 
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were AdwaitInakd and Nittakand, who, being men of domestic and settled 
habits, seem to have made use of a third, who had early embraced the ascetic 
order, and whose simplicity and enthusiasm fitted him for their purpose, and 
to have set up Chaitakta ts the founder and object of a new form of Vaish- 
nacoa worship. 

The history of Cbaitanya has been repeatedly written, but the work most 
esteemed by his followers is the Chaitcaya Charitra of VrindXvan DXs, which 
was compiled from preceding works by MobXbi Guyta and DXmodaAa, who 
were the immediate disciples of Chaitanya, and who wrote an account, the first 
of his life as a Grihastha, or the Adi Lili, aitd the second of his proceedings 
as a pilgrim and ascetic, or the Madhya and Anta Ltli. An abridgement of 
the composition of VrindXvan Das, under the title of Chaitanya Charilimrita, 
was made by Krishna DXs about 1590: although described by the author as 
an abridgement, it is a most voluminous work, comprising, besides anecdotes 
of Chaitanya and his principal disciples, the expositions of the doctrines of 
tlie sect: it is written in Bengali, but it is interspersed most thickly with the 
Sanscrit texts on uhich the faith is founded, and which are taken from the 
Brahma Sanhi/d, the Vishnu Burin, the Bhigavat Giti, and, above all, the Sri 
Bhigavat, the work that appears about this period to have given a new aspect 
to the Hindu faith, throughout the whole of Hindustan; the accounts we 
have to offer of Chaitanya and his schism, are taken from the Chaitanya 
Charitimrita. 

Chaitanya was the son of a Brahman settled at Nadiya, but originally 
from Srihatla, or Silhct. His father was named JagannXth Misra, and his 
mother Sachi : he was conceived in the end of Magha liSW, but not born till 
Bhalgun 1485, being thirteen months in the womb—his birth was accompanied 
by the usual portentous indications of a super-human event, and, amongst 
other circumstances, an eclipse of the moon was terminated by his entrance 
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into the world. Chaitamta was, in fact, an incarnation of Krishna, or Bha- 
gavdn, who appeared for the purpose of instructing man kind in the true 
mode of worshipping him in this age: with the like view he was, at the same 
time, incarnate in the two greater teachers of the sect as principal Amos, or 
portions of himself, animating the form of AdwaitInand, Whilst NittInano 
was a personal manifestation of the same divinity, as he had appeared for¬ 
merly in the shape of BaxarIma : the female incarnation was not assumed on 
this occasion, being, in fSmt, comprised in the malfe, for RLdhL, as the Puma- 
Salcii, or comprehensive energy, and Krishna, as the Puma-Saktirndn. or 
poaeeior of that energy, were both united in the nature of the Nad^a saint. 

The father of Chaitanta died in his son’s childhood, and his- elder bro¬ 
ther, ViswAEtiPA, had previously assumed the character of an ascetic: to take 
care of his mother, therefore, Cuaitanva refrained from following hit incli¬ 
nations, and continued in the order of the Grihastha, or householder, till the 
age of twenty-four, during which time he is said to have married the daughter 
of VallabhIcharya. At twenty-four,* he shook off the obligations of so¬ 
ciety, and becoming a Bavdgt, spent the next six years in a course of peregrina¬ 
tions between Mathura and Jagarmdth, teaching his doctrines, acquiring fol¬ 
lowers, and extending the worship of Krishna, At the end of this period, hav¬ 
ing nominated AdwaitAchIrya and Nityanand to preside over the Vaish- 
navas of Bengal, and Ropa and SanAtana over those of Mathura, Chaitanta 
settled otNildchal, or Cuttack, where he remained twelve years, engaging deep¬ 
ly in the worship of JagatmdCh, to whose festival he seems at least to have 
communicated great energy and repute.t The rest of his time was spent 


* Not forty, «i Mated by Mr. WaSs, (8. ITS.) his vhdie life little nceeded that age, as 
he diiappeared at forty-two. 

-V It may be obsmed, that in the frequent deicriptiont of the celebration of the.JSeCA Tt- 
tra, which occur in the work of KaiaHSA DAa, no imtaucc is given of self-sacrifice, amongst the 
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in tuition and controversy, and in receiving the visits of his disciples, who 
came annually, particularly the Bengalis, under Adwaita and NittXmano, to 
Nildchal, in the performance of acts of self denial, and in intent meditation on 
Krishna : by these latter means he seems to have fallen, ultimately, into a state 
of imbecility approaching to insanity, which engendered perpetually beatific 
visions of Krishna, RXdhI, and the Goris: in one of these, fancying the sea 
to be the Jumna, and that he saw the celestial cdiort spm^ng in its blue wa> 
ters, be walked into it, and fainting with ecstasy, would have been drowned, if 
his emaciated state had not rendered him buoyant on the waves: be was 
brought to shore in a fisherman’s net, and recovered by his two resident dis> 
ciples, SwARUPA and RXmXnand : the story is rendered not improbable, by 
the uncertain close of Chaitanta's career; he disappeared: how, is not known: 
of course his disciples suppose he returned to Vaihmt'ha, but we may be al¬ 
lowed to conjecture the means he took to travel thither, by the tale of his ma¬ 
rine excursion, as it is gravely narrated by Krishna DXs : his disappearance 
dates about A. D. 15S7* 

Of Adwaitanand and NityXnand, no man'els, beyond their divine perva¬ 
sion, are recorded: the former, indeed, is said to have predicted theappearanco 
of Krishna as Chaitanta ; a prophecy that probably wrought its own comple¬ 
tion : he sent his wife to assist at the birth of the saint, and was one of his first dis¬ 
ciples. AowaitXnand resided at Santipur, and seems to have been a man of 
some property and respectability: he is regarded as one of the three Prabhus, 
or masters of the sect, and his descendants, who are men of property, residing 
at Santipur, are the chief Gosains, or spiritual superiors, conjointly with those 


numerous votariee collected, neitlier is there taj pewage that could be interpreted, as commendatoi^r 
of the practice: it is, in &ct, very contrary to the spirit of VaMnava devotion, and is probably a 
modern graft from Saha or Siifa supentition. AsuLrazL does not notice the practice, although 
he mentions that those who assist in drawisg the car, tbinb thereby to obtain remission of their ams. 
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of NnrtXNAKD, the followers of t^is faith. NittXkand was an inhabitant of 
NadigOt a Rdrh^a Brahman, and a householder: he was appointed especially 
by Chaitanta, the superior of his followers in Bengal, notwithstanding his 
secular character, and his being addicted to mundane enjoyuients :* his de¬ 
scendants are still in existence, and are divided into two branches: those of 
the male line reside at Kharda, near Barrackpore; and those of the female at 
Bilagor, near Sui^hsdgar : there are other families, however, of nearly equal 
influence in various parts of Bengal, descended from the other Gosams, the 
KaoiHffas and original Mahants, 

Besides the three Prabhus, or CAaitamta, Adwaita, and NittInaito, 
the Vtdthnavas of Uiis order acknowledge six Gosains a$ their original and 
chief teachers, and the founders, in some instances, of the families of the Go- 
cams now existing, to whom, as well as to the Gokulast'ha Gosains, hereditary 
veneration is due. The six Gawrya, or Bengal Gosains, appear to have all set¬ 
tled at Vrindavan and Matlturd, where many of theit desrxndants are still 
established, and in possession of several temples: this locality, the agree¬ 
ment of dates, and the many points of resemblance between the institu¬ 
tions of Vallabha and Chaitanva, render it extremely probable that 
their origin was connected, and that a spirit of rivalry and opposition gave 
rise to one or other of them. 


• Uiui, according to Kaituif a DiCi, when Raohomat’h DAs viaiu him, he Bode him at a 
fetit with hit followen, eating a variety of daintiei; amongst others a dish called PtUbia, and whoa 
he good humoureilly notices it,' NiTVAHAits replies :— 

Ctrt*wnfi Bitfsi a wr H « I am of the 

Gapa caste, (L e. fig: a companion of Kmsrha, the cowdierd,) and am amidst many G^(Ms,and sudi 
aaweate, consider JPaifno a delicacy.** A verse is also ascribed to him, said te have became proverbialt 

Ctmr CSWwtirc? Let an enjoy 

brodi, and vomaa's cfaanna—be bifpj, and call upon Habc. 
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The M Gotaim of the Bengal Vaishnavat, ore RAfa, Suittm, Jiva» 
BAOHIIII&T.H BHAtt, RaohunXt,b DXs, and GopXl BHAtt. RtfpA and SanI. 
TAN,* vere brothers in the employ of the Mohammedan goremor of Bengal, 
and oere hence regarded as little better than MkcVkas, or outcasts, them* 
selves: the sanctity of CaAiTANTA’slife and doctrine induced them to become 
his followers, and as it was a part of his system to admit all castes, even Mus¬ 
sulmans, amongst bis disciples, they were immediately enlisted in a canny 
of whicb they became the first ornaments and supports: they were men of 
learning, and were very mdefatigable writers as we shall hereafter see,asid the 
foundation of two temples at Vindraban, the most respectable reliquee of the 
Hindu faith existing in upper Hindustan, is ascribed to their hafluence 
and ^ehrity.t Jiva was the nephew of the preceding, the son tiS thsir 
yonnger brother: he was likewise an author, and the founder of a temple at 
Vindraban, dedicated to Jtddkd DdmoSara. BAeauMiT’H BuAtt and Bagbd* 
vXt’b DXs were both Brahmans of Bengal, but they established themselves 
in the vidnity of Mathura and Vindraban. Gopal BHAtt founded a temple 
and establishment at Vindraban, which are still maintained by his descendants f 
the presiding deity is RAdhX RAHAikA. 


* From the iodiatinct manner in which thep are conjdntly deacribed in the Skakta Mild, it 
mi^t be thought that Jhtpa Sandbaut waa but a single individual, but, in one passage, the arork 
indicatea their being two brothers^ conformably to the Ckaritimrita, and the traditum in fenetal 
currency. 

f The temples of OovM Dana and M a dta m oHm, both in ruins; a Sanscrit intcri|(ion in 
die former, however, attribnting it to Mam Simr Dsva, a descendant of Putbu Rao, ■ dated 
Sambat 1647, or A. D. 1591. Betides the authority of KaisHVA Dia, te these two brothsmbeiaig 
ootemporary With Chaitamta, who died in 1527, 1 have a oopy of the Viiagdha MMata , at 
vriiich RtTVA it the author, dated 1525; it is not therefore likaiy, that Sakatan actaaily ibunded 
die tam^e of Goaind Dtaa, although-he may have been inatnimeotal to its being undertaken. The 
intsaior at this temple it far superior to any of the teljgiooa atructorea to be met with along ths 
Omfm and Jmma, and may almost be conaideied handsome s the exterior of that of Madmma k an b 
we afi rk a tlt fcritebeing.built aomethiog after the ]dan of the pyremidieal temples of Tbn^/ar rather 
its estaricreasTtapoiidt with that oftheiemplet at JMwteMenaamin Cattadk dt, JUe; voL'NV. platm 
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Next to the six Gosams, several learned disciples and faithful companions 
of Chaitanta are regarded with nearly equal veneration: these are Saianiis, 
GaoXobar Pandit, Sri SwarUfa, Riu^NAND, and others, including Hari 
DXs : the last, indeed, has obtained almost equal honour with his master, being 
worshipped as a divinity in some places in Bengal—it is recorded of him, that 
he resided in a thicket for many years, and during the whole time he repeated 
the name of Krishna three hundred thousand times daily. In addition to 
these chiefs, the sect enumerates eight Kavi R^af, or eminent and orthodox 
bards, amongst whom is Krishna DXs, the author of the Chaitanya CharitSU 
mrita, and they also specify sixty-four Mehantas, or heads of religious 
establishments. 

The object of the worship of the Cbaitantas is Krishna : according to 
them be is ParamStmd, or supreme spirit, prior to all worlds, and both the 
cause and substance of creation: in his capacity of creator, preserver, and d«s> 
troyer, he is Brahua, Vishnu, and Siva, and in the endless divisions of his sub« 
stance or energy, he is all that ever was or will be : besides these manifests* 
tions of himself, he has, for various purposes, assumed specific shapes, as Ava- 
t&n, or descents} Anias, or portions; Antdnsas, portion of portions, and so on 
ad infinitum: bis principal appearance, and, in fact, his actual sensible maid« 
festation, was as Krishna, and in this capacity he again was present in Chai* 
TANVA, who is therefore worshipped as the deity, as are the other forms of the 
same god, particularly as GopJCl, the cow-herd, orGopiNX.T’H, the lord of Bie 
milk maids of Pkidraban; his feats, in which juvenile characters are regarded, 
are hit IMi, or sport. 

It it not worth while to enter upon the prolix series of subtle and un> 
meaning obscurities in which this class of Krishna’s worshippers envek^ their 
■ectarial notions: the chief features of the faith are the identificaUon 
FsiAru with Brahnw, in common with all the Vtdthnaca sects, and the asser* 
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tion of his possessing, in that character, sensible and real attributes, in opposi* 
tion to the Vedanta belief of the negative properties of God: these postulates 
being granted, and the subsequent identity of Kuishna and Chaitanya be¬ 
lieved, the whole religious and moral code of the sect is comprised in one 
word, Bhakti, a term that signifies a union of implicit faith with incessant 
devotion, and which as illustrated by the anecdote of Habi DXs, above given, 
is the momentary repetition of the name of Krishna, under a firm belief, 
that such a practice is sufiBcient for salvation. 

The doctrine of the efficacy of Bhakti seems to have been an important 
innovation upon the primitive system of the Hindu religion. The object of 
the Vedas, as exhibiting the Veddnta, seems to have been the inculcation of 
fixed religious duties, as a general acknowledgement of the supremacy of the 
deities, or any deity, and, beyond that, the necessity of overcoming material 
impurities, by acts of self denial and profound meditation, and so fitting the 
spiritual part for its return to its original sources; in a word, it was essentially 
the same system that was difiused throughout the old pagan world. But the 
fervent adoration of any one deity superseded all this necessity, and broke 
down practice and speculation, moral duties, and political distinctions. Kbishna 
himself declares, in the BUtgavat, that to his worshipper, that worship presents 
whatever he wishes—'paradise, liberation. Godhead, and is infinitely more effica¬ 
cious than any or all observances, than abstraction, than knowledge of the 
divine nature, tlian the subjugation of the passions, than the practice of the 
Yoga, than charity, than virtue, or than any thing that is deemed most meri¬ 
torious.* Another singular and important consequence results from these 


Wirt rfwri nf f Ewf u n wft 

llth Sectioo. 
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premises, for as all men arc alike capable of feeling the sentiments of taim tad 
devotion, it follows, that all castes become by such sentiments equally pute. 
This conclusion indeed is always admitted, and often stoutly maintained in 
theory, although it may be doubted whether it has ever been acted upon, 
except by Chaitahya iitmself and his immediate disciples, at a period when 
it was their policy to multiply psoaelytes.* It is so far observed, however, 
that persons of all castes and occupations arc admitted into the sect, and all are 
at liberty to sink tkeir civil differences in the general condition of mendicant 
and ascetic devotees, in which character they receive food from any hands, 
and of course eat and live with eaak other, without regard to former diatiae- 
tions. As fidlowers of one faith, all individuals are, in like manner, equally 
entitled to the Prasid, or food whidi has been previously presented to the 
deity, and it is probably the diitrihiition of this, annually, at Jmganndt'k, 
that has given rise to the idea, thai at this place all castes of Hindus eat 
together: any reservation, however, on tliis head ia foreign to the tenets of this 


* Craitakta s«lituUe4 amongst Uit ibUoMfi TWAAeo— who purpoied to attodc and 

lilandcr him, but were Mopped by h!i unetity, and converted by hit arguments: one of these, who 
woe • Pir, be new-oamed Rah D'Xs ; enother, thi-ir leader, woe a young prince fa 
srhom be named S^jgib Khtn, Craiiama coininunicatcd the Vpadua, or initiating JContni 
to thorn, end they oU became iemout ratsAoaras ; Vfllm II 

Craitakta uniformly muinloioa tho pre-emiocnce of the faith over caste : the mercy of God, ho 
•ays, regards neither tribe nor family ; tltC«r II Kiushna did not 

diodoin to eat in the house of Fufww, a Sudra, ftflg??! «tit II and ho 

cites Smteril texts for his authority—at ftnHTfV: I W 

U " The C3iS»ddla, whose impurity is consumed by (ho 
c h as ten i n g fire of holy faith, is to be re ve r enced by the wite, and not the unbelieving expounder 
»Waa.- Again; a| ^ W^TXinr « 

mil Iff'J U The teacher of the four Fades is not my disciple; the faithful Chamdtla enjoya 
my (iiendship t te him be given, and from ban be received : let bhn be reverenced, even os I am 
leveienccd. Theic poosaget are from tbs Choimayn Cimrit6mri»a, where many ethen of similar 
foiport may be fbond. 

rf 
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•ect, as veil as of the JtmdnamS Vaishanm* andl in both, oommunitj 
of schism is a close connecting link, which should, in deed, as well as word, 
abrogate ever/ other distinction. 

The Bhakti of the followers of this division of the Hindu faith is supposed 
to comprehend five Rasas or Raiis, tastes or passions: in its simplest form it is 
mere Sdnia, or quietism, such as was practised by the YSgendras, or by sages, 
as Sanaka and his brethren, and other saints: in a more active state, it is servi¬ 
tude, or I) hya, whicli every votary takes upon himself; a higher condition is 
that of Sik/iya, a personal regard or friendship for the deity, as felt by BafisA, 
Aejuna, and others, honoured with his acquaintance. Bdtsafyat which is a 
higher station, is a tender attection for the divinity, of the same nature as the 
love of parents for their children, and the highest degree of Bhakti is the 
MddMrya, or such passionate atuchment as that which pervaded the feelings 
of the Oops, towards their beloved Krishna. 

The modes of expressing the feelings thus entertained by his votaries to. 
wards Krishna, do not differ essentially from those prevalent amongst the fol¬ 
lowers of the Gokulttst'ha Gasains .■ the secular worshippers, however, pay a less 
regular'homage in the temples of Krishna, and in most parts of Bengal, his 
public adoration occurs*hut twice a day, or between nine and twelve in the 
morning, and six and ten at night: occasionally, however, it does take place in 
a similar manner, or eight re&es a day. The chief ritual of the Bengal Vaish- 
novas of the class is a very simple one, and the Ndma Kirt'tana, or constant re¬ 
petition of any of the names of Krishna, or his collateral modifications, is de¬ 
clared to be the peculiar duty of the present age, and the only sacrifice the wise 
are required to offer; it is of itself quite sufficient to ensure future felicity: 


* See remtric on tbe Kamiiuaidt Vaithmvas ; page M. 
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however, other duties, or Sddkmuu, ore enjoined, to the number of sixty-four, 
including many absurd, many harmless, and many moral observances; as fasting 
evety eleventh day, singing and dancing in honour of Kxishma, and suppressing 
anger, avarice, and lust. Of all obligations, however, the Gvru FiMsraya, or ser¬ 
vile veneration of the spiritual teacher, is the most important and compukory : 
the members of this sect not only are required to deliver up themselves and 
every tiling valuable to the disposal the Gum, they are not only to entertain 
full belief of the usual Vautuuwa tenet, which identifies the votary, Uie teach¬ 
er, and the god, but they are to look upon the Guru as one and the present 
deity, as possessed of more authority even than the deity, and as one whose 
favour is more to be courted, and whose anger is more to be deprecated, thaw 
even that of Krishna himself.* We have already had occasion to observe 
that this veneration is hereditary, and is paid to the successor of a deceased 
Gosain, although, in the eatimationperhnpsof his own worshippers, he is in his 
individual capacity more deserving of reprobation than of reverence. This blind 
and extravagant adoration of the Guru is, perhaps, the most irrational of all 
Hindu irrationalities, and it is but justice to the founders of die system to acquit 
them of being immediately the authors of this folly. The earliest works incul¬ 
cate, no doubt, extreme reverence for the teacher, but not divine worsh^; they 
direct the disciple to look upon his Guru as his second father, not as his God: 
there is great reason to suppose, that the prevailing practice is opt of very 


* On tliu (ubjert, the fullowingtcxt ocean m Uw ITpAtmm OmiiiMmurUa, ^11 mi 

11 The Mmtra u nunifeit is the Gurih and the Gtmi u Ham 
himeeir. I ** Ftrtts the Cvru U to be wonhipped. theft 

1 am to be workhipped." 

SRwiWltitfiT: I “ The Gww i* alirayt to be wonbipped : be u^oit excellent fiwn 
being one Kitli the Manira. Haxi is picseed when the Gum it pleated ; millioD* of ecta of homage 
elae will fail of being accepted." Again. I “Wheel 

Ham ii in eager, the Oara ia our pretector, when Um Gum it in anger, haae none." Thaee 
fiom the Bta/m^uuUt. 
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remote date, and that it origiaatea chiefly with the Sri SMgavat: it is ako 
falling into some disrepute, and as we shall presently see, a whole division of 
even Chaitamta's followers have discarded this part of the system. 

Liberation from future terrestrial existence is the object of every form of 
Hindu worship. The prevailing noUoa of the means of such emancipaUon is 
the te‘^union of the spiritual man, with that primitive spirit, which communi. 
cates its individual portions to all nature, and whidh receives them, when 
duly purified, again into ito essence. On this bead, however, the followers of 
ChaitAnta, in common with most of the Vauknava sects, do not seem to have 
adopted the Veddnla notions; and, although some admit the Sdytgjia, or 
identification with the deity, as one division of Himkti, others are disposed to 
exclude it, and none acknowledge its pre-eminence: their Moiiks is of two 
kinds) one, perpetual residence in Stoerga, or Paradise, with possession 
of the divine attributes of supreme power, &c. and the other, elevation to Vai- 
ihm/’Aa—the heaven of Vishmv, which is free from the influence of M&gd, and 
above the regions of the Avatirt, and where they enjoy one or all of the 
relatione to Khishna, whi^h have been enumerated when speaking of the fol* 
lowers of RAhAnuja and MAonwAcBlxTA. 

The doctrines of the followers of CnArrAiiTA are conveyed in a great 
number of works, both in Sanscrit and Bengali. The sage himself, and the two 
other Mahaprabhut, NittAkand and Aowaita, do not appear to have left 
any written compositions, but the deficiency was amply compensated by Rd- 
ra and SanItaw, both of whom were voluminous and able writers. To lldPA 
are ascribed the*foUowing works) the Vidagdha Midkava, a drama) the 
LdStA M&dhaoa, Ujjala Nilamani, Ddna K6B Kaumudi, poems in celebratimi 
of Kbisbna and RXdhA ; BtkmUao&ocU, hymns; Athtidaia JMi Khand; Pad- 
mieaU, Gwinda FmuUmU, and its Lakthana, or exposition; Mathura Mdkdt- 
mga, panegyrical aceoilbt of Mathura, Nitaia Lakthana, Lagku Bhigmat, an 

I 
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sbridgement of the Sri Bkdgmcat, end the Fru/o VUit Vemmam, »a aocotnt 
of Keuhna’s sporto in Vrmd&van. SamXtak wm the author (rf* the fieri 
Bhakti Filds, a work on the nature of the deity and devotion, the RMw 
mrita Sindhu, a work of high authority on the aame subjects, the BhSgtoai 
Amrita, which contains the observances of the sect, and the SiidkdiUm Sirm, 
a commentary on the 10th Chapter of the Sri B/Uigmat. Of the other six <?e- 
Aomr, JivA wrote tlie Bkigmat SanSa-bha, the Bhakti &diJk(mta, Gapdia 
Champu, and Upadeidmrita, and Baghonat’h DXs, the MaHa$dk$hi and 
Cttnalesa Suk'hara. These are all in Sanscrit. In Bengali, the Riga 
McdfU Kbiia, a work on subduing the passions, is ascribed to Rdea, and 
Ratatnaya Kaiikd, on deyotedness to Kbishma, to SamItaw. Other Sanscrit 
works are enumerated amongst the authorities of this sect, as the 
Chaitanya Ckandrodaya, a drama, Staaa Mild, Stavdmrita LahaH, by 
ViswanXth Chakraveeti; Bhajandnuita, Sri Smarana Derpana, by Ram* 
ctLaaniLkKacirdja; thaGopipremiauita, a comment on theSTWeAtse JfensdairsAb 
ay Krishna DaS Kaoirdfa; and the Krithna Eartana, by Goviim Dls and 
VidyXfati. —^The biographical accounts of Craitamta have been already 
specified in our notice of the Chaitanya C^arittbarita, and besides those, there 
enumerated, we have the Chaitanya JHapgala, a histoiy of the saint, by 
( ocuANA, and the Gauraganddiesa Sipiki, an account of his chief disciples. The 
( rincipal works of common reference, and written in BengaB, though thiddy 
nterspersed with Saticrit texts, are the UpdMandckaiiirdaa^a, a ritual, by Lit. 
OXs, the PrdiHobhakti Chandrikd, by Trakur Gotam, the Piahanda Dalana, 
refutation of other sects, by RKdbIsiXdhava, and the Faishnaaa Ferddhana, 
by Daivaki Naroana. There are no doubt many other works cire id e ting 
amongst this sect, which is therefore possessed of a voluminous body of 
terature of its own.* 


• The pwticalen of the arc lakea e h k iy flwa Um CeArrARTA CNARRAmlVA, 

henatMiilM rtaaAAaui'nh sad a few from the list|tssa bp Jfe>. Wmd • Iccoont of 

e Hiadut, 1^ S. 446. 
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The Faishumu of thii sect are distiaguished by two white perpendicular 
■tredcs of sandal, w Gofickandma, down the forehead, uniting at the root of 
the nose, and continuing to near the tip; by the name of Rddhd Kruktu stamped 
OB the temples, breast and arms; a close necklace of Tulasi stalk of three strings, 
and a rosary of one hundred and eight or sometimes even of a thousand beads 
made of the stem of the Tulad; tbe necklace is sometimes made of very minute 
beads, and i his, in upper India, u regarded as the characteristic of the 
sect, but in Bengal it is only worn by persons of the lowest class. The Chmtat^a 
sectaries consist of every tribe and order, and are governed by the descendants 
of their Ocsaint, They include some Uddmtas^ or Vairdgia, men who retire 
from the world, and live unconnected with society in a state of celibacy and 
mendicancy: the religious teachers are, however, married men, and their dweU 
lings, srith a temple attached, are tenanted by their family and dependants. 
Such coenobitical establishments as are common amongst the Rdmdnandit and 
other ascetics, are not known to tbe great body of the ChaUmofa Vtasknamu. 

Besides the divisions of this sect arising from the various forms under 
which the tutelary deity is worshipped, and thence denominated Radhdrama- 
ms, Rddhipilis, Vihdrjji and Gwm^i, and Yugala Bhaktas, and which distinc¬ 
tions are little more than nominal, whilst also they are almost restricted to 
the Bengal Vaishnavat about Mathura and Findravan, there are in Bengal 
three classes of this sect, that may be regarded as secedeis from tbe principal 
body, these are denominated Spasktka Ddj/akat, Karta Mhajat and Sa/utfat. 

The Spashtha Diyakat are distinguished from perhaps every other Hindu 
sect in India by two singularities—denial of the divine character, and despotic 
authority of the Guru, and the, at least professedly, platonic association of 
male and female coenobitaa in one conventual abode.* 


* Like the brethren sad diicrs of the free qiirit, who wwe aameroai in Europe in the ISth 
itai^_8ee Moiuim 8.879. 
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Tke secular followers of {his sect are, as usual, of every tribe, and of the 
Orikatt’ha, or householder order : the teachers, both male and female, are 
UdiAn*, or mendicants and ascetics, and lead a life of celibacy; the sectarud 
marks are a shorter TiUka than that used by the other Chaitanyas, and a 
single string of Ttdasi beads worn close round the neck; the men often wear 
only the Kmufina, and a piece of cloth round the waist, like an apron, whilst 
the women shave their heads, with the exception of a single slender tress : 
those mnongst them who are most rigid in theii conduct, accept no invita* 
tions nor food from any hut peixons of their own sect. 

The association of men and women is, according to their own assertions, 
restricted to a residence within the same inclosure, and leads to no other 
than such intercourse as becomes brethren and sisters, or than the community 
of belief and interest, and joint celebration of the praise of KaiSBitA and 
Chaitanta, with song and dance: the women act as the spiritual instructors 
of the females of respectable families, to whom they have unrestricted access, 
and by whom they are visited in their own dwellings: the institution is so 
far political, and the consequence is said {o be actually, that to which it ob¬ 
viously tends, the growing diffusion of the doctrines of this sect in Calcutta, 
where it is especially established. 

The Karta Bhajat, or worshippers of the Creator, are a sect of very mo- 
Icrn origin, having been founded no longer than thirty years ago by RXha 
•AXAN PXI.A, a Gwdla, an inhabitant of Ghospara, a village near Sukh Sagmr, in 
iengal.* The chief peculiarity of this sect, is the doctrine of the absolute 


* See Mr. WartTi acoeam uf this sect, Vel. 2. 175.; in • note he hat given a tranalation 
the Mantra, *' Olt! tinlen Lord—Oh I great Lard, at thy picaaure I go and return, not a moment 
1 1 without thee, I am even with thee, aavc. Oh ! great Lord:" the fallowing it the original >— 

w srs:i^wttfs Tin W? arre 

llNtiPTnr srrt ^ II ^ ana Mantra, the Ntaphgu 
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^wiaity of die Gunt, at least as being the present Krisima, or deil^ incarnate, 
and whom they therefore, relinquishing every other form of worship, vene¬ 
rate as th«r Ishta Devata, or elected god: this exclusive veneration is, how¬ 
ever, comprehended within wide limits: we have seen that it prevails amongst 
die followers of Chaitmya generally, and it need scarcely have been adopted 
as a schismaCjcal distinction: the real diffierence, however, is the person, not 
die diaracter of the Guru, and the innovation is nothing, in fiict, but an art¬ 
ful encroachment upon the authority of the old hereditary teachers or 
Gotains, and an attempt to invest a new family with spiritual power: the 
attempt has been so far successful, that it gave affluence and celebrity to the 
founder, to which, as well as his father’s sanctity, the son, RXmdulXl Pit has 
succeeded; It is said to have numerous disciples, the greater proportion of 
whom are women. The distinctions of caste are not acknowledged amongst 
the followers of this sect, at least when engaged in. any of their religious cele¬ 
brations, and they eat together in private, once or twice a year: the initiat¬ 
ing Mantra is supposed to be highly efficacious in removing disease and bar¬ 
renness, and hence many infirm persons and childless women are induced to 
join the sect. 

The remaining division of the Bengal Vwhnavat allow nothing of tbeas- 
selves to be known : their professions and practices are kept secret, but it is 
believed that they follow the worship of Sdkti, or the female energy, agreea¬ 
bly to the left handed ritual, the nature of which we shall hereafter have 
occasion to describe. 

The chief temples of the Bengal Vaitknmmt, besides those whidi at Dmi- 
Hi* and Vrmddvan, and particularly at Jaganndtk, uo objects of universal 


fagrisc tbstMB% or SBBufiirh: it is, pwha^ one ilngulsrity in the wet, that this iimnm 
k ia JDInpeh’, • cwmwi ipekea tnngusge—in all other caw* it is coached in Ssatetit, the Ian- 

geef* efthe gsdi. 
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reverence, arc three, one at Nadh/a, dedicated to Chaitanta, one at Ambikt, 
to NittXnano and the same, and one tXAgraimpa, dedicatedto GofinCt’h : 
at the latter a celebrated Mila, or annual fair, it held in the month of March, 
at which from 50 to 100,000 persons are generally collected- 


RADHA VALLABHIS. 

Although the general worship of the female personifications of the Hindu 
deities forms a class by itself, yet when individualised as the associates of 
the divinities, whose energies they are, their adoration becomes so linked with 
that of the male power, that it is not easy, even to their votaries, to dnw a pie> 
cise line between them : they, in fact, form a part of the system, and Lakskai 
and SitA are the preferential objects of devotion to many of the followers of 
RXmanuja and RImXmahd, without separating them from the communion of 
the sect. 

In like manner RXdh£, the favourite mistress of KaisHnA, is the object 
of adoration to all the sects who worship that deity, and not unireqnently 
obtains a degree ot preference that almost throws the character from whom 
she derives her importance into the shade: such seems to be the case with the 
sect now noticed, who worship Kbibhma as Ridki VaJUUta, the lord or 
lover of RXdbI. 

The adoration of RXdbX is a most undoubted innovation in the Hindu 
creed, and one of very recent origin. The only RXdhX that is named in the 
Mahibkdrat is a very different personage, being the wife of DiraTOOHANA’a 
charioteer, and the nurse of Kbena. Even the Bhigavat nukes no parti* 
cular mention of her amongst the GopU of Vrinddvan, and we must look 

K h 
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to the Brahma Vaivertta Pur Ana, as the chief authority of a classical charac* 
ter, on which the pretensions of RaohX are founded ; a circumstance which 
is of itself sufficient to indicate the comparatively modem date of the 
Purana. 

According to this work, the primeval being having divided himself into 
two parts, the right side became Krishna, and the left RXdiiI, and from their 
union, the vital airs and mundane egg were generated. RXdh v being, in fact, 
the Ich'chd Sakli, the will or wish of the deity, the manifestation of which 
was the universe. 

RXdhX continued to reside with Krishna in Goloka, where she gave 
origin to the Gopis, or her female companions, and received the homage of all 
the divinities. The Gopas, or male attendants of Krishna, as we have formerly 
remarked, were in like manner produced from his person. The grossness of 
Hindu personification ascribes to the Krishna of the heavenly Goloka, the 
defects of the terrestial cowherd, and the RadiiX of that region is not more 
exempt from the causes or effects of jealousy than the nymph of VrindSvan. 
Being on one occasion offended with Krishna for his infidelity, she denied 
him access to her palace, on which she was severely censured by SudXmX, a 
Gopa, and confidential adviser of Krishna. She therefore cursed him, and 
doomed him to be bom on earth as an Asura, and he accordingly appeared as 
Sankhaciiura. He retaliated by a similar imprecation, in consequence 
of which RXdhX was also obliged to quit her high station, and was 
born at PrindAvan on earth, as the daughter of a Vaispa, named Vhisiiabiianu, 
by his wife KalXvati. Krishna having, at the same time, become incarnate, 
was married to her at Vrinddvan, when he was fourteen, and she was twelve 
years of age; as a further result of the imprecation, sl»e was separated from 
him after he attained maturity, until the close of his earthly career; when 
she preceded him to the celestial Goloka, and was there re-united with him. 
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The following is a further illustration of the notions of R&dhX> entertained bjr 
this sect. It is the address of Ganesa to her, in the Brahma Vahcrlta Vu- 
rdna, after she had set the example of presenting offerings to him. 

" Mother of the universe, the worship thou hast offered affords a lesson to all man¬ 
kind. Thou art of one form with Brahme, and abidest on the bosom of Ksishna. Thou 
art the presiding goddess of his life, and more dear than life to him, on the lotus of whose 
ieet meditate the gods Brahmd, Sxsa, Seslia, and the rest, and Sanaka and other mighty 
isiunis, and the chiefs of the sages, and holy men, and all the fiutlifal. RjIoha is the creat¬ 
ed left half, and Madhata the right, and the great Baks/iiui, the mother of the world, was 
uade from thy left side. Thou art the great goddess, the parent of all wealth, and of the 
V^das, and of the world. The primoeval Prakriti, and the universal Pialrifi, and all the 
creations of the will, are but forms of thee. Thou art all cause and all effect. That wise 
yogi, who first pronounces thy name, and next that of Krisuha, goes to his region j but he 
that reverses this order, Incurs the sin of Brahminicide.* Thou art the mother of the 
world. The ParamdtTni Hari is the father.' The Guru is more venerable than the father, 
and the saother more venerable than the Guru. Although he worahip any other god, or even 
KaiauMA, the cause of all, yat the fool in this holy land who reviles Radhika, shall suffer 
to row and pain in this life, and be condemned to hell, as long as the sun and moon endure. 
The spiritual preceptor teaches wisdom, and wisdom is from my.stical rites end secret prayers; 
hut they alone are the prayers of wisdom, that inculcate foidi in Krishna and in you. 
He who preserves the Mantras of the gods through successive births, obtains foith in Dim- 
G A, which is of difficult acquisition. By preserving the Mantra of Ddna a, he obtains Sam- 
Buu, who is eternal happiness and wisdom. By preserving tlie Mantra of Samsuu, the 
Cause of the world, he obtains your lotus feet, tliat most difficult of attainments. Having 
found an asylum at your feet, the pious man never relinquishes them for an instant, nor is 
Separated from them by fate. Having with firm faith received, in the holy land of Bharata, 
your Mantra (inhiafing prayer,) from a Vaishnava, and adding your praises f StavaJ or 
charm, f Kaverha I which daeves the root of works, he delivers himself (from futui'e births) 


* Aeetcdiiigly the feroHila used by the Bddkd VaUakhi sect, and the like, is always Radua 
Kbmiima, Bcvsr KauwaA RAaniL 
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with thousands of hit kindred. He who having pr^ier l y wordiipped hia Osrw with 
ornaments, and sandal, and assumed thy KaomchM, (a diam or prayer, carried abmit the 
person in a small gold or stiver casket,} it equal to Vrumv hinisd£’* 

In what respect the Rddhd FdBabkis differ from thoae followers of the 
Bengali Gotains, who teach the worship of this goddess in conjunction with 
Krishna, does not appear, and perhaps there is little other diiEsrence than that 
of their acknowledging separate teachers. Instead of adhering to any of the 
hereditary Gotains, the members of this sect consider a teacher named Hari 
Vans, as their founder. This person settled at Frindivan, and established a 
Math there, which in 1822 comprised between 40 and 50 resident ascetics. 
He also erected a temple theft that still exists, and indicates, by an inscription 
over the door, that it was dedicated to Sri Rddhd VaUabha by Ham Vani, in 
Samvat 1641, or A. D. 1585. A manual, entitled Rddhd Sudh* Kidhi, which 
ia merely a seriei of Sanscrit verses in praise of R£dhX, is also ascribed to the 
same individual. A more ample exposition of the notions of the sect, and of 
their traditions and observances, as well as a collection of thoir songs or hymns, 
is tlio Seva Sahhi Fdm, a work in Bhdkha, in upwards of forty sections. There 
are other works in the vernacular dialects, and especially in that of Brtt/, or 
the country about Mathura and Fried ivm, which r^ulate or inspire the devo* 
tion 0 ^ the wonhippert of Rddhd FaUabha 


SAKHI BHAVAS. 

Thia sect ia anothei ramification of those which adopt Kmsrna and 
RIdbX for the objects of their worship, and may be regarded as more parti¬ 
cularly springing from the last named stock, the Rddhd Fattabhis. As RXo’hX 
is their preferential and exclusive divinity, their devotion to this personifica¬ 
tion of theddX/i of Kushma is ridiculously and disgustingly expressed. In 
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order to convey the iden of being as it were her followers and friends, a cha¬ 
racter obvio'uly ineorapatible with the di^rence of sex, they assume 
the feosale , 21 b, and adept not only the' dress and ornaments, but the 
manners and occupations of women: the preposterous nature of this assump¬ 
tion is too apparent, even to Hindu superstition, to be regarded with any 
sort of respect by the comnlunity, and, accordingly, the Sak’U Bh/tvas are of 
little repute, and very few in number: they occasionally lead a mendicant life, 
but are ruely met with: it is said that the only place where they are to be 
found, in any number, is Jai/fw ; there are a few at Benares, and a few in 
Bengal. 


CHARAN DASIS. 

Another Vaishnava sect conforming with the last, in the worship of 
Bddhd and Krishna, was instituted by Chaban Dls, a merchant of the i>/<u5ar 
tribe, who resided at DehU in the reign of the second Alehoib. Their doc¬ 
trines of universal emanation, are much the same as those of the Vedanta 
school, although they correqiond with the Vaishnava sects in maintaining the 
great source of all things, or Braktue, to be Kbishma : reverence of the Guru, 
and assertion of the pre.eminence of faith, above every otlier distinction, are 
also common to tliem with other Vaishnava sects, from whom, probably, they 
only differ in requiring no particular qualification of caste, order, nor even of 
sex. for their teachers: they affirm, indeed, that originally they differed from 
other sects of Vaishnavas, in worshipping no sensible representations of the deity, 
and in excluding even the Tulasi plant and SAlagrdmsUme bom their devotions: 
they have, however, they admit, recently adopted them, in order to maintain a 
friendlyintercoursewiththefoUowersofRXMiiNAKo: another peculiarity in their 
system is the importance they attach to morality, and they do not acknowleoge 
fiuth to be independant of works: actions, they maintain, invariably meet 
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■with retribution or reward; their moral code, which they seem to have borrow¬ 
ed from the Mddkmu, if not from a purer source, consists of ten prohibitions. 
They are not to lie, not torevilc,not to speak harshly, not to discourse idly, not 
to steal, not to commit adultery, not to oflPer violence to any created thing, 
not to imagine evil, not to cherish hatred, and not to indulge in conceit or 
pride. The other obligations enjoined, are, to discharge tiie duties of the pro¬ 
fession or caste to which a person belongs, to associate with pious men, to put 
implicit faith in the spiritual preceptor, and to adore Haui as the original 
and indefinable cause of all, and who, through the operation of MirX, created 
the universe, and has appeared in it occasionally in a mortal form, and parti¬ 
cularly as Krishna at Vindravan, 

The followers of Ciiaran DXs are both clerical and secular; the latter are 
chiefly of the mercantile order; the former lead a mendicant and ascetic 
life, and arc Uislinguished by wearing yellow garments, and a single streak of 
sandal, or Gopichandana, down the forehead ; the necklace and rosary are of 
Tulasi beads: they wear also a small pointed cap, round the lower part of 
which they wrap a yellow turban. Their appiearance in general is decent, and 
their deportment decorous; in fact, although they profess mendicity, they are 
weU supported by the opulence of their disciples; it is possible, indeed, that 
this sect, considering its origin, and the class by which it is professed, arose 
out of an attempt to shake oft’ the authority of the Gokulast'ha Gosains. 

The authorities of the sect are the Sri Bka"in-al and GttS, of which they 
have Bhdsha translations: that of the former is ascribed, at least in parts, to 
Charan Pis himself: he has also left original works, as the Sandeha Sigar and 
Dharmejihdj, in a dialogue between him and his teacher, Suk’h Deva, the same, 
according to the Charon DAsii, as the pupil of Vtas, and narrator of the Pu- 
rdnat. The first disciple of Chaban das was his own sister, Sabaji Bai, and 
she succeeded to her brother’s authority, as well as learniii^, having written 
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the Sahaj Prak&s and Solak Tat Nirtunfa: they have both left tcanjSahdas and 
Kamtt: other works, in Bhdsha, have been composed by various teachers ofthe 
sect. 


The chief seat of the CAarait Dash is at Delhi, where is the Samddh, or 
asonument of the founder: this establishment consists of about twenty resident 
members: there are also five or six similar Mat’hs at Dehli, and others in 
the upper part of the Doab, and their numbers are said to be rapidl> 
increasinf. 


HARISCHANDIS, SADHNA PANT*HIS AND MADIIAVIS. 

These sects may be regarded as little more than nominal. The 
two first have originated, apparently, in the determination of some of the 
classes considered as outcaste, to adopt new religious as well as civil dis¬ 
tinctions for themselves, as they were excluded from every one actually 
existing. The Harischandis are Dorns, or sweepers, in the western provinces: 
their name bears an allusion to the Pauriruk prince Harischandra,* who, 
becoming the purchased slave of a man of this impure order, instructed bis 
master, it is said, in the tenets of the sect. What they were, however, is not 
known, and it may be doubted whether any exist. 

Saohna. again, was a butcher, but it is related of him, that he only sold, 
never slaughtered meat, but purchased it ready slain. An ascetic rewarded 
his humanity with the present of a stone, a Sdldgram which he devoutly wor¬ 
shipped, and, in consequence, Vishnu was highly pleased with him, smd con- 


8m the Stoiyaf Barisdmmdra in Ward, Val. I, p. II. Nets. 
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ferred upon bia all his desires. Whibt on a pilgrimage, the wife of a Brail* 
man felt ia love with him, but he replied to her advances, by stating, that a 
throat aitst be cut befere he would comply, which she misinterpreting, cut 
off her husband’s head: finding Sadhna regarded her on this account within* 
creased aversion, she accused him of the crime, and as he disdained to vindi* 
ode his innocence, his hands were cut off as a punishment, but they were 
restored to him hy jAOAKMiTH. The woman burnt herself, on her husband’s 
funeral pile, which Sa-ohna observing, exclaimed ; “ No one knows the ways 
of women, she kills her husband, and becomes a Sati," which phrase has 
passed into a proverb. What peculiarity of doctrine he introduced amongst 
the Vmhnmas of his tribe, is no vdiere particularised. 

MIdho is said to have been an ascetic, who founded an order of men* 
dicants called Mddhavis: they are said to travel about always with a S^arodm 
or BaUttH, stringed instruments of the guitar kind, and to accompany their 
solicitationt with song and music: they are rarely if ever to be met with, and 
their peculiarity of doctrine is net known. The founder appears to be the 
same with the Mijiaoji of the Bhakta Mala, who was an inhabitant of Gora* 
gerh, but there are several celebrated ascetics of the same name, especially a 
MIdho Dis, a Brahman of Kamg, who was a man of considerable learning, 
and spent some time in Otiua and Vrmddvaa, He was probably a follower 
of Cbaitamxa. 


SANYASIS, VAIRAGIS, &c. 

Ifudi confinioa prevsQs in speaking of the mendicant and monastic 
orders of the Hindus, by the indiscriminate use of the terms prefixed to this 
division of our subject, and from considering them as specific denominations. 
Tb^ are, on the contrary, generic terms, and equally applicable to any of 
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the erratic beggars of the Hindus, be they of what religious order they may: 
they signify, in fact, nothing more than a man, who has abandoned the world, 
or has overcome his passions, and are therefore equally suitable to any of 
the religious vagrants we meet with in Hindustan; the term Fakir is of 
equally general application and import, although it h of Mohammedan 
origin, and in strictness, more descriptive of the holy beggars of tliat faith. 

Although, however, Sanydsis and Vairdgis, and other similar denoraina* 
lions are used, and correctly used in a wide acceptation, yet we occasionally 
do find them limited in meaning, and designating distinct and inimical bo< 
dies of men. When this is the case, it may be generally concluded, that the 
Sanydsis imply the mendicant followers of Siva, and the Vairdgis those of 
Vishnu. 

The distinction thus made requires, at its outset, a peculiar exception, for 
besides the indiscriminate application of the term Sanydsi to the Vaishnavas, 
as well as other men'dicants; there is a particular class of them to whom it 
really appertains, these are the TridadSis, or TridadiU Satsydds, 

The word DafiSa originally imports a sk^, and it figuratively signifies 
moral restraint; exercised in three ways especially, or intlie control of speech, 
body, and mind ; or word, deed, and thought: a joint reference to the literal and 
figurative sense of the term has given rise to a religious distinction termed 
Danila Gi ahanam, the taking up of the staff, or adopting the exercise of-the 
moral restraints above-mentioned, and carrying, as emblematic of such a 
purpose, either one, or, as in the present instance, three small wands or staves. 
TridaMi designates both these characteristics of the order. 

The Tridaficti Satiydsis are such members of the Rdmdnuja, or Sri Vaisk- 
tiava sect, as have past through die two first states of the Brahmanicai order, 
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and entered that of the Savydd, or the ascetic life: their practices are, in some 
other respects, peculiar: they never touch metals nor fire, and subsist upon 
food obtained as alms from the family Brahmans of the Sri Vmhnava faith 
alone: they are of a less erratic disposition than most other mendicants, and 
are rarely met with in upper India: they are found in considerable numbers, 
and of high character, in the south ; in their general practices, their religious 
worship, and philosophical tenets, they conform to the institutes and doctrines 
of RAmXnuja. 


V A I R A G I S. 

The term Vairdgt implies a person devoid of passion,* and is there 
fore correctly applicable to every religious mendicant, wlio affects to have 
estranged himself from the interests and emotions of mankind. Virakta, 
the dispassionate, and Avadhdta, the liberated, have a similar import, and are 
therefore equally susceptible of a general application : they are, indeed, so used 
in many cases, but it is more usual to attach a more precise sense to the 
terms, and to designate by them the mendicant Vaishnavas of the Rimdnandi 
class, or its ramifications, as the disciples of Kabik, Dadu, and others. 

The ascetic order of the Rimdnandi Vaishnavas, is considered to have 
been instituted especially by the twelfth disciple of RAmananh, Siu Akand: 
they profess perpetual poverty and continence, and subsist upon alms : the 
greater number of them are erratic, ahd observe no form oi‘ warship, but they 
are also residents in the Mat'hs of their respective orders,t and the spi- 


* Ftom ft priTStiTe prefix, and Riga paiaion. 

■t The itdmdiumdi Vairigit, althoagh indigenous in upper Indie, have established themselves 
In the Dekbin, as mentioned by Bmhcmaa, (Mysore, 8. 76.) the account he gives there of the Dt/Ami 
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iy general character of these Vairdgis, as, although united generally by the 
atch-word of Vishnu, or his incarnations, there are endless varieties both of 
jctrine and practice amongst them: those who are collected in Mat’hs, are of 
ore fixed principles than their vagrant brethren, amongst whom individuals 
•e constantly appearing in some new form with regard to the deity they 
orship, or the practices they follow.* 


N AG A S. 

Ail the sects include a division under this denomination. The Ndgas are 
f the same description as the Vair&gis, or Sanydsis, in all essential points, but in 


airiffig, ia nn excellent illoatration of the confusion that prevails reepectlog the application of the 
nn ; as be has blended with the Ki m ama tidi aacetics, who are accurately entitled to the deiignation, 
variety of religious vagrants, to some of whom the name is rarely, and to others never applied : at 
'unmahangag, Ditftmbarat, or Ifigag, Urddhavihggg, and even Jffhorisi the latt» ere not named. 
It they, or similar 6'ciitia mendicants, are the only individualt " who extort oompatsian by burning 
lemselves with torciiea, and cutting themselves with swords.” 

* Such are the SiU Padng, Ramati Simg, and others; also the new and scarcely yet 
sown sects OuUl Digig, and Dgrya Digig t mention it also made in the DMgggggt, of a number of 
iindu mendieantt, who are no longer numerous, if ever to be encountered, it is not possible in 
cneral, however, to discriminate the classes to whidi they belong, as in the descriptions given by 
le writer, he usually confines himself to a few peculiarities of practice that afibrd no guide to the 
rinciplet of the sect, and ns in the case of the Dhgrg, he confounds the distinctimi of caWe, or 
Bcupatiun with that of religious belief. Many of the vagrant ascetica whom he notices, belong 
Iso rather to the Mohammedan, than the Hindu religion, at in the followers of Siicikh BaniA al 
>IN Mekaji— who, although they credit the divine mission of Mohammed, disregard the established 
nrns of tlie Mustelmon faith, chew Bkgggg, and go naked, smearing their bodies with VUiut, or 
be ashes of burnt cow-dung, and twisting their hair into the JtUi, or braid worn by Hindu ascetics 
-except aa professed worshippers of Rira«ja», or the indescribable deity, and n belief in magic, 
bese mendicants have little in common with the Hindu religion, or perhaps with any, although, with 
facility of which innumerable instances occur in Hindustan, they have adt^ted many of the Hindu 
ractices. The tomb of' ShgikA Jigdar it still to be seen at MgMagptgr, near Finaatad, in the 
—where, at the time of the Dabigim, an annual meeting of his disciples was held. Ihe tomb is 
ai extensive building, though iu decay. The JQahtstan, although it contains many curious, and 
ome correct noticet of the Hindu religion, affords too loose and inaccurate a description to be con. 
Ktltad with advantage. 
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their excess of zeal, they carry their secession from ordinarj' mann'ters so far, 
as to leave off every kind of covering, and, as their name signifies, go naked; 
there are, however, other points in which they differ from the general charac¬ 
ter of Hindu mendicants, and they, are unquestionably the most worthless and 
profligate members of their respective religions. 

A striking proof of their propensities is their use of arms. They always 
travel with weapons, usually a matchlock and sword and shield, and that these 
implements are not carried in vain has been shewn on various occasions ; the 
sanguinary conflicts of opposite sects of Hindu mendicants, have been des¬ 
cribed in several publications, with the customary indistinctness as to the 
parties concerned : these parties arc the Vahhnava and Saiva Ndgas diiefly, 
assisted and probably instigated by the Vairdgi and Sanydsi members of those 
two sects, and aided by abandoned characters from ail the schisms connected 
fespectively with the one or the other:* it would, however be doing an in¬ 
justice to the mendicant orders of any sect, to suppose that they are univer¬ 
sally or even generally implicated in Uiese atrocious aflrays. 


• Ai. Rci. tL 317, and xii. 155; an occurrence of a aimilar nature ii recorded bj the author 
of the Dabiitan, who mentions, that in 1050 of the Hijra, a icvete conflict took place at Dwaraka. 
between a set of Voiahnava aacetict termed Mtmdit, from shaving their heads, and the Sangaiit, in 
which a great number of the former were slain. 
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Conmittioner far the Jlffain if Kanumn. 


KaMAON, with the annexed territoiy of Gerhwal, forms almost an 
equilateral parallelogram facing N. E. and S. W. On the north, where it is 
separated from Tartary by the Himalaya, the frontier extends from Long. 
79* 15' Lat. 31* 4,', to Long. 80* 45' Lat. StT Ky, giving a line of about 100 
miles: the eastern boundary which is formed by the river Kali, or Sarde, gives 
a line of 110 miles, extending from Lat. SO* 10' Long. 80^ 45', to Lat. 86* 
Long. 8{y. On the west, the province is divided from the Raj of Gerhwal by the 
rivers KaU and AlaJcanmda, with a line of frontier of about 110 miles, stretch- 
ing from Lat, 31* 4' Long. 79“ 15', to Lat. 29“ 55' Long. 78* 10'; and 
on the south, the province joins on Bohilkund, the line of demarcation 
being nearly parallel and equal to that on the north, 

L 1 
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Within the Boundaries above detailed, the horizontal superficial con¬ 
tents of the province may be sUted at 10,967 square miles, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is the estimated distribution:— 

Snow,. ^ 2924 

Barren and incapable of cultivation, -ff S6SS 

Cultivation. 219S 

Uncultivated,.... fV 2193 

The whole province consists of numerous ranges of monntains, the 

general run of which are in a parallel direction to the northern and southern 
line of frontier: they are, however, by no means uniform or parallel to each 
other in their whole course, while Innumerable branches of various height and 
extent, strike off from each range in every point and direction. The 
intervals between the bases of the mountains are every where extremely 
small, and the whole country, when viewed from a commanding position, 
exhibits the appearance of a wide expanse of unconnected ravines, rather 
than of a succession of regular ranges of mountains. 

The peaks and ridges necessarily vary in height: commencing from 
the plains of Rohilkund, estimated at 300 feet above the sea, the first range 
gives an elevation of 4,300, while the second range, called the Ghagar, attains 
the height of 7,700 above the sea. This elevation is no where exceeded 
throughout the center of the province, but as the ranges approach the Hi¬ 
malaya, their altitude rapidly increases, till it reaches in the lofty peaks of the 
latter range, an extreme height of 25,500 feet. 

The valleys (if the narrow Intervals between the mountains can as¬ 
pire to that designation,) are lowest on the banks of the largest rivers, and it 
is in thfrsame situaUiona that the greatest portion of level land is generally 


square miles. 

»f 
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to be met with: them spots, however, in no instance exceed, and in few cases 
equal half a mile in breadth; the site of the town of Srinagar, on the banks of 
the Alakananda, is of this description, and is only 1,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The Tarai, or Bhawer, included in this province, is very unequal in 
extent; under the Gerkwal pergunnas it averages only from two to three 
miles from the foot of the hills, while in Kamaon proper it is no where less 
than from 12 to 15 miles in breadth. From Koledwtfra, Long. 78" 20', to near 
Bhamouri, Long. 79” 20', the Bhawer is divided from Rohilkund by a low range 
of hills, which contains numerous passes, some of them practicable for wheel 
carriages: the remaining Bhawer, to the east and west of these points, is wholly 
open to the plains. The Bhawer is at present only partially cultivated, and 
consists almost wholly of thick forest, of Sal, Sisu, and Bamboos. 

The quantity of land calculated foi' cultivation, as afforded by nature, is, 
within the hills, extremely small, and in order therefore to remedy this defi¬ 
ciency, the sides of the mountains admitting of such an operation, have 
been cut down into terraces, rising above each other in regtdar succession, 
and having their fronts supported by Slight abutments of stones. These 
terraces necessarily vary in breadth and length, according to the form and 
slope of the mountain on which they are situated, but as a great portion of 
every mountain, more particularly near the summit and ridges, is not sufficiently 
productive to warrant the expense and labor of the operation, those spots are 
clothed with grass, and generally covered with forest, consisting chiefly of pines, 
oaks, and rhododendrons, whilst some parts, from their rocky and precipitous 
nature, are wholly barren, or only partially sprinkled with tufts of rank grass. 

A few lakes are to be found in various parts, the most remarkable of 
which are Nagni Tal, Bhim Tat, and Now Kimiia Tat, situated in the 
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Chakata district, near the Ehamouri pass. The first, which is the largest, mea> 
sures, one mile in length and three quarters of a mile in breadth. The water of 
this and other lakes is perfectly dear, being the produce of internal springs, and 
the depth in the centre is represented as being exceedingly great. The Hima¬ 
laya range also presents several lakes, which are fed from the melted snow. 

The bases of the mountains are invariably separated from each other 
by streams of greater or less magnitude, formed principally by the innume¬ 
rable springs and fountains which pour down on each side. Of these the 
principal, entitled to the rank of rivers, commencing from the N. W., are the 
KaH, or Mandakini, the Bishe}>gartga, the Dull, the Nandakini, and the 
Pindar, all rising in the Himalaya, and forming, after a junction with each 
other, the united stream of the Alakananda or Ganges, which river, in its 
course throughout the province, from the depth and impetuosity of its cur¬ 
rent, is no where fordable. To the ea.st, the Kali, the DhauU, the Gauri, 
the Ramganga, and the Saiju, having also their origin in their snowy range, 
form, by their junction, the Sarda; or Gogra, and in addition to these, are the 
Ramganga, two Nifars, the Kosilla, the Suab, the Gourmati, the Ladtua, and 
the BaUia, aU of which derive their source from springs in the interior of 
the province. The small NuUas are extremely niunerous, but do not merit 
particular detail. 

The hill rivers in their descent to the plains, immediately on entering 
the Tarai, lose a considerable portion of their body of water, and, in numerous 
instances, totally disappear at that point, during the hot and cold season, when 
the bed of the river continues perfectly dry for the space of nine to ten miles, 
after which it again fills; while at the same distance from the hiUs, numerous 
other petty nullahs are formed by the copious springs which gush out of the 
earth. These phenomena may be accounted for by the nature of the soil at 
the foot of the hills, which consists of a deep bed of alluvial shingle. 
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It is by the beds of the rivers that access into this province from 
the plains on the south, and from the table land of Tartary on the north, is 
afforded, and the frequented passes into the hills from these points, will always 
be found to follow, in the first instance, the opening formed by the course of 
some river, and those ghats which have no facilities of this nature are inva¬ 
riably difficult, and rarely available for commercial intercourse. 

The passes through the Himalaya, are Mana, Niti, Jowar, Darma, and 
Byani, which will be hereafter described when treating of Bhote; the principal 
ghats of the plains frequented by trade, are Bilasm, Bhori, SigdJti, Choki, 
Kotdwara, Palpur, Babli, and Kangra, in Gerhxval ; Dhikdli, Kota, Bham- 
owi, Timli, Birmdeo, in Kamam. 

Besides these, there are many Chor ghats leading to individual villages, 
and seldom travelled except by the neighbouring inhabitants. 

The roads of communication throughout the province, consist mere¬ 
ly of narrow foot paths, which are only partially practicable for laden cattle, 
while rocky precipices frequently present themselves, which are scarcely 
passable for cattle in any state. These paths, from the nature of the country, 
are seldom direct, but wind along the faces of the mountains or pass over 
them, according as facilities of ascent and descent are afforded. No attempt 
would appear to have been ever made by former governments to facilitate 
commercial intercourse by the construction of roads calculated for beasts of 
burthen : fragments of old roads are to be met with leading to some of the 
principal temples, but as they always proceed directly up the steepest accli¬ 
vities by means of fiights of stone steps, they could only have been intended for 
foot passengers. A road was also made under the Gorkha government through 
the centre of the province from the Ka&t or Gogra, to the Alakananda, and 
passing through Ahnora to Srinagar, which formed the continuation of a 
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military road of communication extending from Nipal, and wa» regnlarly 
measured and marked off with coss stones : the construction was left to tlie 
Zemindars of the nearest villages, and therefore little more was done than re¬ 
pairing the existing path: it is, iti consequence, not superior to the common 
cross paths of the province. The heaviness of the autumnal rains within the 
hills, must ever have rendered it difficult to keep any kind of road in tolerable 
repair, as at that season clefts in the sides of the mountain frequently take 
place. Military roads of communication have been formed under the British 
government, from the plains to the posts of Abnora and Petoragerh, through 
the ghats of Bhamouri and Birmdeo, The latter road passes through the 
Cantonment of Lohu ghat, while a further new road connects that post with 
Abnora. All these roads are practicable throughqut for beasts of burthen. 
A commercial road from the plains through the Dhikuli pass, has also been 
commenced. 

The rapidity of the mountain rivers offers great impediment to com¬ 
munication and intercourse, more particularly during the rainy season, when 
(in the absence of bridges,) the traveller, his baggage and cattle can only be 
crossed-over the large rivers by the assistance of the ghat people, who 
swim supported on gourds. The bridges are of four kinds: the first, 
consists of a single spar thrown across from bank to bank j the second, 
is formed of successive layers of timbers, tlie upper gradually pro¬ 
jecting beyond the lower from either bank towards each other, in the 
form of an arch, until the interval in the centre be sufficiently reduced to 
admit of a single timber being thrown across the upper layers, the ends of the 
projecting timbers being secured in the stone piers; these bridges, which are 
called Sangas, are usually from two to three timbers wide, and have 
sometimes a railing on each side. The third description of bridges, 
called the Jhula, is constructed of ropes; two sets of cables being 
stretched across the river, and the ends secured in the banks, the road- 
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way, consisting of slight ladders of wood two feet in breadth, is sus¬ 
pended parallel to the cables by ropes of about three feet in length. 
By this arran^ment, the horizontal cables form a balustrade to sup¬ 
port the passenger, while reaching from step to step of the ladders. To 
make the JhiUa practicable for goats and shcjep, the interstices of the lad¬ 
ders are sometimes closed up with twigs laid close to each other. A con¬ 
struction of this kind necessarily requires a high bank on both sides, and 
where this evident advantage may be wanting, the deficiency of height is 
supplied by a wooden gaUows, erected on the two banks over which the ends 
of the cables are passed. The fourth and most, simple bridge consisU merely 
of a single cable stretched across the stream, to which is suspended a basket 
traversing on a wooden ring, the passenger or baggage being placed in this 
basket, it is drawn across by a man on the opposite side by means of a rope 
attached to the bottom; this is termed a Chinka.* The two last descriptions 
of bridge are constructed at a very trifling expense, as the ropes used are 
made of a silky species of grass, which is produced in abundance in every part 
of the province. Iron chain bridges, as described in Turner’s Thibet, would 
appear to have been used in this province at a remote period, but no remains 
of them now exist. A considerable number of bridges (Sangas) liave been 
erected under the British government, and many, from the want of durability 
in the timbers, have had to be renewed after three or four years, so that it 
will no doubt be eventually found advantageous to resort to the plan of iron 
chain bridges. 

The constant succession of falls and rapids, joined to the rocky nature of 
their beds, render the hill rivers impracticable for boats at any season, while, 
during the rains, a further obstacle is presented in the extreme impetuosity 


Mesaiog, it is supposed, ti sy ero iy , beiag derived from tbo Sanskrit term Ktluauka. 
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of the current The only boat to be found within the hills is a small canoe, 
which plies as a ferry during six months of the year at Srinagar, on the 
Alakanemda. 

The buildings of every description throughout the province are con¬ 
structed of stone laid in clay. The private houses are usually of three or 
more stories, having slated roofs with gable ends. In towns, the lower story 
forms the shop, and is left open towards the street, but in the interior this part 
is appropriated to the cattle. The wood used in buildings, is commonly some 
description of pine; but, where easily procurable, toon is preferred. The floors 
are made of clay beat down: in some parts of the province, where slates are 
not at hand, shingles, or planks of pine are substituted for them in roofing. 

The temples are nearly all built in the same style of architecture: the 
principal part, in which the idol is placed, consists of an octagon, from ten to 
twelve feet in diameter; from the height of eight or nine feet, the sides are 
made gradually to incline inwards, till they meet •, thus forming a cone, the 
apex of which is surmounted by an ornament in the style of a Turk’s cap, and 
has, sometimes, a riight square projecting roof covered with slates or sheets of 
copper: in one side of the octagon is the door, and from this generally projects 
a small vestibule, having a pent roof of slate or copper, with a door of entrance 
in the gable end. 

The BauUs, or covered fountains, are not remarkable either for their size 
or beauty: the bounty of nature, which has furnished innumerable springs 
on every mountain, renders excavation in search of water unnecessary, 
abd all therefore that is required is a reservoir, enclosed in a small covered 
building, to secure the water from waste and contamination: such are the 
BauBs, biiilt at the expense of individuals; a few are, however, to be met 
with, erected by former ^jahs, which exhibit some architectural ornaments 
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being surrounded by light verandas, supported by pillars, and having their 
interior decorated with sculpture. The construction of a Bauli being con¬ 
sidered a meritorious work, numerous buildings of this description are to be 
found in the neighbourhood of all villages, and along roads of particular resort 

The only buildings which remain to be described, are the forts, which, 
from the state of internal government under the ancient Rajas, were ex¬ 
tremely numerous, but the greater number are now mere ruins. They were 
usually built of large blocks of hewn stones, neatly fitted to each other, with 
loop holes in tlie walls for matchlocks, or small jirgak, and were always situ¬ 
ated on the peak of some mountain, from which circumstance no doubt they 
derived their name of Kalanga, The choice of their position depended on the 
difficulties of approach, the steepness of the sides of the mountains, and the 
proximity of water. The mountain, towards the summit, was rendered as per¬ 
pendicular as possible by scarping, and where the ridge approaching the peak 
admitted, a trench was dug across, which was passable only by means of a 
removable bridge. Having, thus described the form and nature of the build¬ 
ings in this province, the number and extent of its towns will now be noticed. 

The slender and diffused nature of the resources, joined to the difficulties 
of transport in these mountains, by rendering the supply of provisions to a 
large community precarious, must ever have checked the establishment of 
towns or large villages. It was consequently, at the immediate seat of govern¬ 
ment alone, that a population to any extent was ever collected, and such was 
the origin of Almora, Srinagar, Champawai, and Joshimath, the only towns in 
this province. The latter, though never the place of residence of the actual 
sovereign, yet owed its existence to the presence of the Rdwai, and the 
numerous establishment of the temple of BadariruUh, and as the BAwal pos¬ 
sessed absolute authority in the districts round JosMmath, and had always the 
disposal of a considerable annual income, he may be considered in the light of 
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s p4tt^ prince. With the exception of these four places, there is not a single 
place that can boast of a permanent bazar, or that contains 120 houses. 

Abnora, situated in latitude 29* 24', longitude 79* S9', is built on the top 
of a ridge, running east and west, and elevated 5400 feet above the sea: it was 
founded about three centuries and a quarter ago, by a Raja of the last dynasty, 
wbo^ at that period, having extended his dominion over the western districts, 
removed his court from Champdwat to Abnora, as a centrical point of his king* 
dom. From the nature of its situation, it is confined to a single street, nearly 
three quarters of a mile in length, paved with stone, and consisting of two ba* 
zars, divided from each other by Fort Almora, and the ancient palace of the 
Rajas. Detached houses, chiefly inhabited by Brahmins, are scattered along 
each face of the mountain below the town. At the western extremity, and 
immediately joining on the town, are the lines of the regular troops, in the 
fear of which is the fortification now termed Fort Moira: at the eastern ex- 
tremity is a small martello tower, called St. Mark’s. The palace of the 
Rajas consisted bf a confused pile thrown together in an irregular style, and 
as the whole was in a state of considerable decay, it was in consequence knocked 
down, and the materials appropriated to the public works: the principal 
part of the ground on which it stood, is now occupied by the jail. There are 
several temples in Abnora, but none requiring any particular mention. 
By an enumeration in 1821, the number of houses in the town and suburbs was 
ibamd to be 742, divided among the different classes and castes as follows 


HinAut ..S98 

Domt, .m 

Mohatmtuoia, ............. 75 




Merchants and Bankers,..l84 

Goldsmiths, . . 40 

Petty Traders, . . SS 

Dancing Girls,.... fiS 

Not engaged in trade, ... <0 

Masons and Caipoalers, 8S 
JBlacksuuths, ...... ...... 87 

Coiqier Smiths,. 0 

CorrieiVi 000000000 ® 

Not engaged in trader,,..,, 18 
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The number of inhabitants will hereafter be detailed under the head of 
population. 

The Kavheri and other civil buildings are at Almora, but the houses of 
the civilians are at Hawelbagh, which is considered as the civil station, 
and at which the provincial battalion is cantoned: this place is five miles 
north of Almora. The town of Almora, from having become the station for 
the regular troops and the civil establishments, has, during the last si* years, 
much increased in the number of its inhabitants, and many new houses have 
been erected during this period. Under the Gorkha government, the town 
was fast hastening to decay. 

Srinagar, the antient capital of Gerhwal, is situated in lat. 30* IV, long. 
78* 37', and is built in a valley on the bank of the Alakananda, the principal 
branch of the Ganges. It owes its origin to an ancestor of the present Raja of 
Gerkteal, who, about three centuries past, having established the monarchy of 
Gerhwal, founded the town of Srinagar, and established it as the capital. 

As the whole trade of Gerhwal soon centered there, it would appear at 
one period to have attained a very flourishing condition, and far exceeded 
Abnora in extent and population; but diuring the last twenty years, this 
town has suffered most severely from the successive calamitaes of earth¬ 
quake, flood, and invasion, and to tliese must now be added the decrease of 
trade: by the recent partition of Gerhwal, it has lost all share in the trade 
of that portion of the country made over to the Raja, while the greater part 
of the traffic from the eastern district, which forinerly centered in Srinagar, 
now flows direct through the more convenient passes of Kamaon. From 
these causes, the merchants are daily deserting to Almora or Tin, (the 
capital of the Raja) and the few vtho remain are retained there principally 
hy the influx of pilgrims, who annually pass through the town in their route 
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to Badarianatk. 'I'he town contains one bazar, running north and south. In 
1821, the number of houses was 562, distributed as follows: 


Boms, .. 56 

Mohammedans, ... 29^Htndus, .. .. 





Brahmins, .. 

..189 





Merchants and Gold i 
Smiths,.] 

1 

- 8» 

1 





Dancing Girls. 

.. 30 





Gosoens,.. 

.. 73 





Petty Traders and not j 
engaged in trade, ...' 

! 188 

1 


'llie number of Hindu temples is very great: nearly forty receive 
allowances from the government, but none of these buildings arc deserving 
of description. The palace of the llaja must once have been a handsome 
structure, and, considering the poverty of the country and difficulties of 
building here, is certainly deserving of admiration. It consisted of an exten¬ 
sive quadrangle, having three grand fronts, each four stories high, with pro¬ 
jecting porticoes, the whole of the lower part being profusely ornamented with 
sculpture neatly executed. The materials consist of large wrought blocks of a 
close grained black stone, laid in mortar. The greater portion of this building 
has been thrown down by earthquakes, and the three porticoes abovemen- 
tioned, are now alone standing. The native establishments for the revenue 
■nd police of the western half of the Gerhwal districts are stationed in 
Srmagar, and there are two Jkulas and a canoe for crossing the Alakamtida 
established, and in the immediate vicinity of the town. 

Champ&wat, in long. 79* 28', lat. 29* 19', and elevated five thousand 
four hundred and seventy feet above the sea, is situated iii the district of Ka- 
kkqmaon, near the extremity of the province: it was origiually a village, 
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the residence of the principal Zemindar of that quarter, but beeatoi^ 
setween six and seven - centuries past, the ciqiital of a small independent 
irincipality, established by the 2<emindar in question, out of the wrecks of 
he Kittar monarchy destroyed at that period: it subsequently became the 
intrepot for the trade of Tartary, passing from the DlutmmghM to Belharg, 
n the plains; and to this circumstance must be ascribed its continued 
ixistence as a town, and its retention of a bazar, after it had ceased to be 
he residence of the court. The present number of houses is sixty>one, of 
irhich forty-six are shops : the antient palace of the Aajas, and the fort in 
vhich it stood, are now a heap of ruins. The Kacheri of the TehtHdtar, for 
he eastern districts of Kamum, is stationed here, and three miles north of the 

f 

own, at a place called XoAwgAo/, is a military cantonment, at which is station- 
:d a force for the protection of the frontier. Another post of the same kind 
s established twenty-two miles north of holm ghatt at PetorageH^ Two snail 
brtifications have been recently erected at these posts. 

Josfumath, long. 79* 3&', lat SO” 33', is situated near the junction of the 
Bishenganga axii Dauli, (branches of the Ganges) and is elevated 7,500 
eet above the sea^ The Rdwat, and other attendants of the temple of 
Badarinath, reside here during half the year, when the temple is-blodced up 
rith snow. There are 119 houses, distributed as f<dlows: 


Brahmins, . 

.... SI 

eeeeaa •••••a 

Cultivators,.. 

.... 68 

Dorns. 

... 

Some trade is carried on from this town with Tartary, through the 

Mana and Niti passes. 


Bdgeswar, situated at the conflux 

of the river Stuju aiid Gomati, long. 


79* 35', lat. S9* W, contains a baser consisting of forty-two shops, which 


o o 
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Me kU the property ef the JUmora merchants, erected solely with a view to 
the Tartar trade, two considerable fairs taking place here annually: as 
these houses are only inhabited during two or three months in the yeu*, they 
must be considered rather as coming under the description of a temporary 
Gtm;, than of a town. From the great improvement in the Tartar trade, 
within the last six years, the number of houses in this place has greatly 
increased. 

Some notice of the size of the villages may now be taken. From the na> 
ture of the arable land in this province, as already described, it rarely occurs 
that such quantity exists in any one spot, as to require the labor of a 
large resident population : the villages are Consequently, with a few excep¬ 
tions, universally small, and are, in fact, nothing more than detached hamlets, 
scattered along the aides and bases of the mountains, wherever facilities for 
cultivation are afforded. 

The total of inhabited villages and hamlets, as will be seen by the accom¬ 
panying statement (a) amounts to 9034, while the whole number of houses 
contained in them, is only 44,569, giving an average of nearly five houses to 
each village. The number of hamlets consiating of one house is very great, 
while only 25 villages are to be found in the province, which exhibit more 
than 50 houses, and the largest village exhibits 115 houses. On this head, 1 
regret that it is not in my power to offer more certain information than such 
as is derived from an estimate of the average of inhabitants to each house 
throughout the province. An attempt was made to ascertain the amount by 
actual enumeration, and, as far as related to the towns, this measure was exe- 
cuted'without difficulty, but in the interior, obstacles occurred which rendered* 
the attempt nugatoiy. The revenue officers, from the extent of their jurisdic¬ 
tions, and the smallness of ^leir establishments, were necessitated to call in 
the aid of the Kamitu and Segaim, and the returns furnished through this 
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assistuce, exhibited such extnordinaiy incongruity, boft withreipeet to 
the proportion of males and females, and to the average rate of inhabitants 
to each house in difierent villages, that no reliance could be placed on them. 
This inaccuracy must be ascribed, no doubt, to a suspicion on the part 
of the land-holders, that the information was required solely with a view td 
some fiscal arrangement, as, under the former government, the amount -of the 
cultivating population had formed one of the principal grounds in the adjust¬ 
ment of the village assessment. A recourse to the mode now adopted was, 
therefore, found to be unavoidable j and it remains to consider the principle 
on which the estimated average has been founded. 

The state of population in the towns does not a£brd an exact criterion 
on which to form a judgment of that in the interior, as the inbabitanta of the 
former, from the difficulties of procuring grain, are compelled to maintain a 
part of their family in villages. To this cause must be ascribed the smallness 
of the average exhibited in Altnora and Sriiu^ar, the former being five and a 
half, and the latter not quite tour and a quarter to each house, a rate which by 
no means corresponds with the size of the houses, or can be reconciled to the 
custom of the country. The erection of a house, from the nature of its mate¬ 
rials, requires a very considerable outlay : this consideration tends greatly to 
check the subdivision and separation of families, and many generationa are 
constantly to be found reskling under the same roof. Under these circum¬ 
stances, the proportion now assumed, of six and a half residents to each hwe, 
will not perhaps be thought excessive. Taking, therefore, the number of 
houses in Kemaon and the annexed pergunnas of Gerkwal, as exhibitod in 
statement (d) at 41,569, the above average will yield a population for the 
interior, including Bhote, 289,698 souls. To this must be added U»e inha¬ 
bitants of the towns, amounting to eod if a further addition of4000 
be made for troops, camp followers, and civil establishments, the total of 
the residents in the province may be eetimated at 300,046, giving about 27^ 
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to the square mile. Ag however | of the province, conusting of snow in 
the north, and turraee in the gouth, is almost wholly uninhabited, the pro¬ 
portion in tlie remaining parts will be about 40^ persons to the square mile. 
The proportion of Mohammedans is extremely small, as they are only 
to bo found in the towns rf Almora and Srinagar, and in two or three 
villages along the Ghats to the plains; the formm amount to 494, and the 
> to these may be added the troops and camp followers of the same 
sect, estiinated at 100, and the total will then stand at 748. 

A detail of the inhabitants of the towns is here subjoined: 

Homes. Males. Females. Children. 


Almoi«, . 7to ISeO 1178 068 

Srinagar, . S61 845 887 518 

Cbmnpawat, . 61 338 dotaiis not given. 

Josbimaili, .. 188 825 822 lOl 


The great proportion of females to males in the latter town, may be as¬ 
cribed to the number of female slaves, the property of tlie temple of Bada* 
drouth. 

On the Zoology of the province, it is not pretended to offer scientific 
descriptions, but merely to notice any peculiarities to be found among the 
*°* *” *^« *» these mountains. The animals of the Bhawar or Taras are too 
well known to require any notice; but it may be stated, that the elephants 
in that quarter are numerous, and many of the herds are represented by the 
Zemindars as very large. A few of these animals are annually caught by 
means of Kimdti elephants, at the expense of the Nawab of Rampur. Hie 
pnetire of digging pita is forbidden, and as the elephants are now little 
midested, it is to be hoped that they may, at some future period, prove avail- 
aUe to tbe service of the state. The domestic aninuds are the same as in the 
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plains, but'Of smaller size : horses and asses must, however, be excepteo, for 
of the former there are only a few ponies, which are imported from Taitary, 
and of the latter there arc none. The hill sheep have invariably short tails 
likwdeer. Further notice will be taken of the cattle, when on the subject 
of agriculture. The wild animals are tigers, by whom great numbers of 
pe(^le are annually destroyed, leopards, bears, jackals, wild cats, weasels, 
flying squirrels, moles, )>orcupincs, rats, and mice, monkeys, two varieties, 
the bender and langur. The beasts of chase arc wild boars, and five species 
of deer, two, the jarao and sarao, large, and three, the i/uo" or chamois, the 
ghSrer and the khakef, small; also hares. The animals peculiar to the Hima> 
laya will, hereafter, be noticed in a separate article. Among the birds are, 
one eagle, vultures, kites, hawks, ravens, crows, daws, jays, wood^peckers 
and an endless variety of small birds. The game birds are pheasants, five 
varieties, all difiering from the Europe, jungle fowl, partridges, three sorts, 
quails, woodcocks, peacocks, snipes, and wild fowl. The latter, as well as 
other aquatic birds, arc very rare, owing, in all probability, to the rapidity of 
all the mountain rivers. The comiuou barn door fowl is bred by the inlui< 
bitants of low caste. 

Reptiles are by no me.ins numerous. The snakes arc of three or four 
kinds, but all harmless excepting the Cobra capclla: this last is, however, only 
to be met with in low hot situations, sm li us Srinagar, where fatal accidents 
occasionally occur from its bite. Tliis 'cr.iark applies also to scorpions, tiiose 
on the tops of the mountains being very small, w ilh little or no venom. The 
remaining reptiles are gosampe, armadillos, lizards, asps, frogs, toads, &C. 

The rivers and lakes, in these hills, offer vciy few \aricties offish, not 
probably exceeding seven or eight, uiuoiig whicli are the trout and cel : 
alligators and turtles are not found higher than flic 'I'arai. Land crabs 
are common. The riveis, for soine distance Irota the lliuialaya, are entirely 
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free Irom everf deieription of fish, owing, probably, to the coldness of the 
water from dke snows. 

The insects are extremely numerous, but offer no new or peculiar varie* 
ties; and it will therefore be sufficient to mention the bees, which are of two 
kinds. The domestic bee varies only in size from that of Europe, being 
considerably smaller. The hives for their reception, which are to be met 
with in almost every village, consist merely of a log of wood, hollowed 
out, and the ends stopped with pieces of boards fitted lo, and so fastened 
as to admit of being easily removed. A swarm of bees being procured 
in the common mode, the hive is then built into one of the outer walls of the 
house, and a small hole is made at one end for the egress and ingress of 
tha bees. When the honey is considered as ready, the bees are driven out 
by a continued knocking on the inner end of the hive, the hole of entrance 
is then stopped to prevent their immediate return, and the board at the back 
being removed, the honey is taken out; after which the liive is restored to its 
original state, and the bees suffered to retake possesdon. The quantity 
of wax afforded by these bees is trifling ; the lioney is, however, remark* 
ably white and fine flavored. The wild bee, which exactly corresponds 
with the humble bee of Europe, builds its nest on the rocks and in tlu caves 
at the base of the snowy mountains: ai their honey is not an object, the 
Bests are not taken till voluntarily evacuated, and being tiius unmolested the 
bees continue, year after year, to build at the,same spot. The nests in ques* 
tion yield from two to eight seers of wax each. It may be remarked, that 
locusts rarely visit these hiUs i some considerable flocks made their appear* 
ance in 1830, after an interval of twenty years, but they were idmost immedU 
aftriy destroyed by rain. 

Aa the diversity of temperature and climate to be found at the various 
degrees of elevation on the mountains, tends so greatly to multiply the 
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varieties of vegetable products, some description of the former appears 
requisite. 

The heat is generally moderate, as will be seen from the annexed state* 
ment of the average range of the thermometer in the shade, throughout the 
twelve months. 



7 A. M. 

S P. M. 


7 A. M. 

2 p. w. 

Jannoiy,.. 


47* 


... 78® 

78® 

Februaiy, 


55® 

August,. 

... 72® 

79® 

March,... 


61® 

September,.^ 

... 67® 

75* 

April,—~ 


66* 

October,...M.... 55® 

69® 

Msy.. 


78® 

Korember,... 

... 42® 

60® 

June,. 


76® 

December,..- 

— 84® 

52® 


These ooservations were taken at HemU Bagh, an elevation of S887 feet 
above the sea. The heat necessarily diminishes, as the height increases. At 
jibnora, which is, as already stated, 5400 feet above that level, the difference 
is between two and three degrees less than, the above average, and so on 
in proportion. During the cold season, on the contrary, from the greater 
evaporation, the thermometer, before sun-rise, is always lowest in the vaHeys, 
and the frost more intense there than on hills of moderate height, (that is 
below 7000 feet,) while at noon the sun is more powerful. The Extremes, 
in twenty-four hours, have been more than once 18* and 51*, being a dif> 
fcrence of S3*} an inequality which proves destructive of horticulture, 
and highly injurious to trees until Uiey have attained a certain age, 
after which they are no longer affected by <such changes. Snow by 
no means falls equally every season; the natives fix eveiy third year as 
likely to be snowy. No year, however, passes without its partial occurrence. 
The snow never lies but on the mountain tops and ridges, and from 
thence it soon disappears, uxdess sheltered from the sun by forests: where the 
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latter are thick, it remains many months. It may, in most years, be found on 
the summit of the Ghagar range, between Almora and the plains, so late as 
the middle of May. 

No month in the year is without rain: the periodical season for 
its fall is fronr.the middle of September, and there usually pccur five 
or six days of continued rain in the end of February, or beginning of 
March. During the remainder of the year, it is partial and uncertain. In 
April and May, the rain is usually attended with violent storms of thunder 
and of hail. From the result of observations made with a pluviaineter at 
Howil Bagh, it may be assumed that, one year with another, the average quan¬ 
tity of rain in the twelve months, is between forty and fifty inches. Thunder 
is frequent and always loud; buildings are often struck, and lives occMion- 
ally destroyed by lightning. 

The soil on the ridges and sides of the mountains is generally poor and 
stony, while the depth of earth is seldom great, and rock is commonly to be 
met with at a few feet from the surface : in such situations, therefore, the aid 
of frequent supplies of manure is required to renew the fertility of the land. 

In the valleys, which consist almost wholly of alluvial soil, deposited by the 
rivers, or washed down from the mountains by the rains, the land is tolerably 
productive, though not to be compared with that in the Tarai or the plains. 

Among the trees, tlie most numerous are the pines, afibrding eight varie¬ 
ties, some of them remarkable for their sise and qualities. The oak also 
offers six or seven species, all diflfering from tlie Europe oak, witli the excep¬ 
tion of the ilex, which it similar. To these ntty be added therhododendron, 
two sorts, white and red, horse chesnut, toon, &C., an endlmis variety, some 
common to the plains, and others peculiar to the luUs, The fruit trees include 
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the ftpple, pmr» apricot, cherry, walnut, pomegranate, mulberry, peach, maage, 
guava, orange, lemon, two kinds, citron, four kinds, plaintain, arhutos or 
tree strawberry, raspberry, barberry, grape vine, blackberry, and ghoain, be* 
sidea some peculiar to the hills, as the Nuatiora, and the cMri, or butter tree, 
which produces a small edible fruit in the shape of a pear, containing a stone, 
from the kernel of which is formed the butter, while from the saccharine 
matter contained in the flowers, a species of sugar is also manufactured. To 
conclude the list of fruits, the strawberry, the water melon, and pumpkin, 
may be added. Among the shrubs it will be only necessary to mention the 
dog rose and hawthorn, tidhbariia, from the bark of which paper is manu¬ 
factured, and the dalchini, (the wild cinamon.) Garden vegetables were com 
fined to onions, turnips, sweet potatoes, egg plants, and cucumbers, all re¬ 
markable for their size and flavor; spinach was also much cultivated. 
Potatoes have now been introduced with partial success, but the greater num¬ 
ber of Europe vegetables have been found to thrive extremely welL The 
flowers are extremely numerous; the most remarkable are lillies, many va¬ 
rieties, flags, pionies, wild tulips, &c. &c. 

Hitherto the only minerals discovered, are the coarse metals, viz. copper, 
iron, and lead. The copper is produced in many parts of the province, though 
not always in the same species of soil, the matrix in some of the mines being 
a dark sandy stone, and in others a white soapy rock. The principal mines now 
worked, are GangoU and 5ira, in Kamaan, Nagpur and Dkanpur, in OerkuaL 
Each mine consists of a horizontal shaft, run into the side of a mountain: 
these shafts are about $4 feet high by 24 fwt wide, and have their floors gra. 
dually declining towards the mouth, to prevent the water from lying and ac¬ 
cumulating. Where a rich vein is discovered, traverses of the same descrip¬ 
tion as tlie shaft are struck off, and when the ore is exhausted a new mine is 
commenced near the old one. This measure is adopted also when the old mine, 
from earthquake, or other cause, becomes blocked up by the fidiing in of the 

nq 
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roof. Some of Uieie thefts ere carnea lor a very considerable distance into the 
bosom of the mountain. The period of mining is during the cold and hot wea* 
thei t vhen the produce u collected at the mouth of the pit, where it is wash* 
ed by the women and children, a small stream being always conveyed thither 
for the purpose: the clean ore is then cvried to the houses of the miners, 
where the greater part remains for smelting till thd rainy season. Two 
or three wepi only are employed in working at the same time, and 
these are relieved every hour. The pre is brought out pf the mine on buf. 
Aloe hides, which are drag^d along the ground by boys, with a rope tied to 
one end, and passed round their bodies. The instruments used are merely 
hammers, small iron wedges, and crow bars; strips of turpentine dr are 
used for light. The copper usually sells on the spot for sixty rupees the 
maund. 

Iron exists in all parts of the province, and as the process of extracting 
it is extremriy siii^le, a great number of mines are constantly worked. 
The ore is found near the surface, in extensive strata of rocks, but vary- 
ing very materially in appearance at different mines. In preparing the iron, 
the OTf is, in the dntt instance, broken small, and roasted by the nojners, until 
the whole quantity adheres together, forming a single mass: in this state it 
ia delivered by them, for the further process, to tlie blacksmiths, by whom 
the roasted ore is once more broken small, and then exposed in crucibles to 
a strong heat, sufficient to fuse the vitreous matter, which runs off through a 
hole left, for that purpose. The metal remains in the crucible, and is then 
beaten up into small bars for the market, where it aelli at a price fluctuating 
between and i rupees per maund. The common produce at the differ* 
'mt mines is from 40 to 20 per cent. So imperfect, however, is the smeltingb 
hat from 1^ to 14 is, aubsequentiy, loatin working up thii iron. 

Of lead, a few mines exist in the province, but none of them an worked. 
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The rMrks of the southern and midland parts of the province ofier little 
variety, c. asisting almost uniformly of coarse mica, containing nodules of 
quartz, sand atone, and elate. In the northern districts, the prevailing kinds 
are granite, quartz in large masses, and white marble. Garnets, of an in* 
ferior description, are to be found every ndiere embodied in quartz or mica. 
Rock chryatal exists in plenty in the Himalaya. Organic remains and fossil 
bones are also found in that part of the country; the former consists of modre* 
fores and Miqgrotas ; the bones would appear to have belonged to some large 
aniasal of the ox species, probably the yak. Bitumen is found on the sum« 
raits of many of the high osountains in the province: it exudes from the 
crevices in the rock, and is of a dark black color, with a strong unpleasant 
odour. It is used in medicine by the natives, under the luune of Sik^. 

A white saponaceous stone, resembling and used for the same purposes 
as pipe clay, is produced in many places. In GcrAwa/, various vessels a re 
turned from it, which, when polished, have the appearance of marble. 
They retain liquid, but being extremely brittle, are little used. 

If volcanic appearances are ever discovered, it will no doubt be in the 
Himalaya range : a few hot springs are to be met with in the passes tbrougli 
it i the heat of these vary; one at Badarinath, where it issues from the ground, 
shows a heat of 138* Fahrenheit. The inhabitants residing at the base of the 
range in question, state that smoke is occasionally seen to rise from Uie in. 
terior. The frequent occurrence of earthquakes renders it possible, that some 
volcano is situated there, but the inaccessible nature of the interior of the 
Hmakya, must ever render it impossible to ascertain its existence by actual 
inspection. 

With reqmct to the origin of the inhabitants, recourse can only be had to 
vague traditions and conjectures. The country, from its situation, must 
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neceMarily have been peopled from the table land of Tartary, or the plains 
atHindutlan. Judging, however, from the personal appearance of the inhabi* 
tants, their religion, and language, the latter appears the most probable, as 
had the first settlers been Tartan, some communication would doubtlessly 
have been maintained with the mother country, by subsequent migration from 
thence. The original occupants of the country, whenever they may have 
come, would appear to have been completely uncivilized, and wholly igno> 
rant of agriculture and of the common arts of life. At a period, comparatively 
speaking, not very remote, the celebrity of the Uimakiya, in the Hindu 
Mythology, by inducing a constant resort of pilgrims, led to the gradual colo* 
nization of the country, by natives of various parts of Hindustan, who intro* 
duced their religion and knowledge; and the country having, by these means, 
been rendered an object of competition, its invasion and conquest soon 
followed. Such are the current traditions, and their simplicity entitles them 
to consideration. 

Of the aborigines, a snull remnant, pertinaciously adheringto the customs 
of their ancestors, are to be found in the Raxeats or Rq^. They are now 
reduce^ to about twenty families, who wander in the rude freedom of savage 
life, alohg the line of forests situated under the eastern part of the Himalaya, 
in this province. In all probability the outcastes, or Dam, arc in part 
descendants from tliem ; a conjecture that is founded chiefly on two 
circumstances, first, the great diflerence in the personal appearance of the 
Dam from the other inhabitants, many of the former having curly hair, 
inclining to w jol, and being all extremely black, and secondly, the almost 
iinivarsal state of hereditary slavery in which the Dam are found here. 
With the origin of this slavery, even the proprietors are unacquainted, it 
may, however, easily be explained, by supposing a part of the aborigines 
to have been seized, and reduced to that condition by the first colonists 
above*mentioned. 
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The sanctity of the Himalaya in Hindu mythology, by no means neces* 
sarily implies the pie-esistence of the Hindu religion in this province, as 
«lie enormous height and grandeur of that range visible from the plains would 
have been sufficient to recommend it as a scene for the penances of gods and 
heroes. The worship of Vishnu would appear to have been introduced into 
tills province by missionaries, from the peninsula of India. All the most cele> 
brated shrines and temples dedicated to the incarnations of that deity, owe 
their undoubted foundation to the former princes of that quarter, and to the 
present moment these temples, including Barlarinath, Kedarnath, Raghunath,* 
at Deoprag, Narsinh^ at JosUsnath, &c., are exclusively administered to by 
priests, natives of the peninsula. To the polytheism of the Hindu creed, has 
been here superadded a variety of local superstitions, and the great bulk 
of the population are now Hindus in prejudices and customs, rather than in 
religion. Every remarkable mountain, peak, cave, forest, fountain and rock 
has its presiding demon or spirit, to which frequent sacrifices are offered, and 
religious ceremonies continually performed by the surrounding inhabitants at 
small temples erected on the spot. These temples are extremely numerous 
throughout the countiy, and new ones are daily erecting; while the temples 
dedicated to Hindu deities, in the interior, are, with a few exceptions, deserted 
and decayed. The ceremonies peculiar to the local deities are uninterest¬ 
ing : on particular festivals, dancing forma a principal part, when the 
dances are performed by any number of men, who move round in a circle 
with various contortions, their motions being regulated by the slow measure of 
song, which is sung by the leader of the party, the rest joining in the chorus. 

Tlie former government, together with the principal people of the pro- 


• Although it ii scarcely possible that the aether of this paper should have been misinformed, 
yet the general impression derivable from original authoriliaa is, that lome of these are ahrlnea of 
Aot of Vithtuu-li. H. W. 
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vince, and the inhabitants of the towns, professed the pure Hindu Brahminical 
tenets. Either from the absence of any intimate connection with Moljammedan 
powers, or from an abhorrence of the excess committed by Mohammedan 
invaders against the Brahminical worship, in thu and other countries, strong 
prejudices were ever entertained against that sect. The profession of the 
Mohammedan religion was rather tacitly permitted, than openly tolerated in 
both Kmaon and Gerhwalt and no public processions, Tazias, &c., were ever 
suffered to take place either at Almora or Srinagar, at which places only 
Mohammedans are to be found in any number. 

The institution of caste exists here; among the upper ranks, in its utmost 
rigour, and any infringement of its ordinances or restrictions is immediately 
followed by degradation, nor can a restoration to the privileges of caste be 
obtained, but by'Undergoing various prescribed penances agreeable to the nature 
of the offence. In the interior, the inhabitants are comprised under three 
classes only. Brahmins, Rajputs, and Dorns: in the towns, other castes and 
branches are to be found. Hie principal classes of Brahmins are Joshis, 
PoHtkt, and Fandes, in Kamaon, and Kkcmdirts and Dohhak, in Gerhwat, 
all of which are extremely scrupulous and prejudiced. Among the lower 
ranks of Brahmins, great latitude is taken in regard to labor, food, &c., and 
their claim to the distinction of that caste is, in consequence, little 
recognised: the mass of the labouring population, from similar causes, 
have still less pretensions to the designation of Rajputs, which they assume. 
The Dorns are, of course, out castes, and to them are left the whole of 
the inferior trades, those of carpenters, masons, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, 
quarriers, miners, tailors, musicians, &c., and by them also are performed the 
most menial offices. 

The ceremonies and periods at which marriages are concluded, are 
almost wholly similar to those followed by the Hindus in the plains. A sum- 
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of money is, however, invariably paid by the suitor to thei nearest relation of 
the bride, a practice reprobated in the plains. This sum varies from twenty* 
five to a thousand rupees, according to the rank and property of the parties, 
and from this amount are defrayed the expences of the marriage ceremonies^ 
fend of the bride’s portion. In equal marriages, among the high classes of 
landholders and merchants, and among the Brahmins, the disbursement 
generally exceeds the sum received from the bridegroom. In cases of 
second and subsequent engagements entered into by persons of .this 
description, the new bride is received on terms of inferiority to tbe first 
wife, and the dower, and other expences, are less proportionate to the sum paid. 
The latter observation applies to all contracts of this nature, which take 
place in the remaining classes of the population, such transactions being, in 
point of fact and custom, one of regular sale, conveying to the husband end 
his heirs, the free and disposable property in the person of the wife, a right 
which, though now not recognised, was, under the former governments, daily 
put in practice. When the means of the suitor are insufficient to satisfy the 
demands of the parents, an equivalent is sometimes accepted in the personal 
services of the former, for a given period of years. The marriage is complet* 
ed on ^e signing of the contract, and at its expiration, the contractor is at 
liberty to carry away his wife. 

The custom of many brothers having one wife in common, has long 
ceased to be practised in any parts Of this province, but the widow of an elder 
brother is commonly re-married to the next brother'. 

The dead bodies are here burnt, with the usual Hindu ceremonies. 
Where death may have ensued from any disorder supposed to be coatf^ious, 
the body is usually buried in the first instance, and after the lapse of two or 
three months, the remains are dug up and burnt on a pile. Sa^ were 
numerous under the former government, but have now greatly decreased. 
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and tlie annual average does not now amount to three. As this practise is 
now confined wholly to the Rajput families of the highest class (which are 
by no means numerous) it may be expected to become daily more rare. The 
other classes have almost invariably proved most ready to listen to -the per* 
suasions of the public native ofiicers, and have been satisfied with the salvo 
ofiered to their character, by the ostensible intention and preparation with¬ 
out proceeding to the completion of the sacrifice. 

There are no public institutions of the nature of schools, and private 
tuition is almost wholly confined to the upper classes. The teachers are 
commonly Brahmins, who impart to their scholars the mere knowledge of 
reading, writing, and accounts. The children of respectable Brahmin • are 
also taught &nscrit, and are occasionally sent to Benares to complete 
their studies, where they pass through the usual course of Hindu education, 
consisting of theology, astronomy, judicial astrology, and sometimes medicine. 
The Pundits here, however, by no means appear to excel in any one of these 
branches, as the most learned usually resort to Ulb courts of the Hindu native 
princes in the plains. The colloquial language is pure Hindi, derived chiefly 
frbm the Sanscrit, without any admixture of Persian. The terminations and 
punctuations are, however, extremely corrupt, more particularly in the 
northern pergunnas. The language used in Gerhwal differs very considerably 
from that of Kamaon. The bulk of the population in both parts are, however, 
acquainted with Hindustani, as spoken in the plains. 

In the division o, time, the Hindu mode is exclusively followed, and the 
years in use are alsd Hindu, being the Sambat and Saka. Tlie latter is the 
most generally adopted in written dociunents: it differs from the Samhat by 
a period of thirty.five years. 


The religious establishments are numerous, and the lands assigned for 
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their support amount to about one-fifteenth of the total arable lands of the 
province. Under the former government, large sums were distributed on 
particular occasions, and festivals to the temples of the favorite deities,- a few 
of which will be here particularly noticed. 

The shrine of Badarindih, dedicated to an incarnation of Vishnu, and one 
of the most sacred in the Hindu mythology, is situated within the Himalaya, 
in the Mana pass, immediately below the village of that name. The temple 
is built on the bank of the Bishmganga, immediately over the site of a 
hot spring, the existence of which no doubt led to the original selection of 
this remote spot. The present building, a modem erection, is small and 
neat, the material being a hard white stone, and the roof formed of cOpper 
tiles. The constant danger from avalanches, renders a contracted style 
of building indispensable, and even with these precautions, many former 
temples have been overwhelmed and destroyed. The Rd/wal, or chief .priest, 
who administers this institution, is invariably a Brahmin from the Carnatic, 
or Malabar coast, iio other description of Brahmin being allowed to touch the 
idol. To prevent any inconvenience or cessation of the religious rites, in the 
event of the sickness or death of the Raaml, a Brahmin of the same caste, 
remains in attendance at Joshimath. The R&wal has a regular establishment 
of vizirs and secretaries, treasurers, &c., to manage the temporal concerns of 
the institution, and under the former Rajas, this personage exercised supreme 
and uncontrouled authority in the villages attached to the temple. The 
shrine, notwithstanding its extraordinary sanctity, is far from rich. The 
idol is adorned with only one jewel, a diamond of moderate size, in the 
middle of ita forehead, while the whole paraphernalia, including ornaments, 
dresses, gold and silver utensils, &c., do not exceed 5,000 rupees in value. 
As some explanation of this compirative poverty, it may be stated, that on 
the Gorkha invasion of Gerhwal, the Raja took jewels and plate to the 
amount of 50,000 rupees, as a loan from the temple. The revenues of the 
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temples are derived from two sources—the ofTerings of votaries, and the 
rents of assigned lands but the difficulties of access, by checking the resort 
of rich pilgrims, renders the first branch less productive than might have been 
expected. The season of pilgrimage commences at the beginning of May, 
when the temple is opened, and concludes in November, when it is again 
dosed: in ordinary years, the number of pilgrims varies from seven to ten 
thousand, of which, however, the greater portion are Jogis and Byragis. The 
offerings in such years, amount to between 4 and 5,000 rupees, but at fhe Ktint, 
and half Jfiha, the numbers and receipts are proportionably greater. In 
1890, the pilgrims who reached the temple, amounted to 97,000, while 
many thousands turned back from the fear of the cholera, which then raged 
in Gerhwal, or fell sacrifices to that distemper on the road. The receipts, at 
the same time, were 15,750 rupees, exclusive of gold and silver ornaments 
and vessels, to the value of near three thousand more. The revenue derived 
£rom land by no means corresponds with the number of villages with which the 
temple is endowed. The institution possesses no less than two hundred and 
twenty .six villages, one hundred and seventy in Gerhwal and fifty-six in Kamaon. 
Of the former many are large and populous, and wfere acquired rather from the 
poverty than the piety of the former Rajas, having been assigpied in satisfaction 
of considerable loans. The rents are paid partly in produce and partly in money, 
agreeably to the specification in the original grants. As the proprietors of 
these villages were almost universally Brahmins, the assessment was fixed in 
permanency at a very low rate in the deeds in question. The value of the 
proceeds of every description from these villages, may be estimated at 2,000 
rupees ; 1,500 from Gerhwal, and 500 from Kamaon. The expenditure is re¬ 
gulated, in some measure, by the receipts, and consists chiefly in the support 
of the Bdwal and numerous establishment, in the daily distribution of food 
and alma to pil^ms, and in the regular allowances to Brahmins on variou' 
festivals. In ordinary years, the disbursements exceed, by a few hbndred 
rupees, tlie gross income, as above estimated, at between 6 and 7*000 rupees. 
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in whidi case the deficiency is supplied by loans, which are liquidated by the 
surplus proceeds of productive years. In the year 1820 , the sum of 
rupees was, in this manuer, devoted to clear off former incumbrances. These 
statements have been formed from tbe original detailed accounts, which, from 
the various checks that exist in their formation, must be generally accurate. 
During the winter months, the temple is blocked up and covered with snow, 
and the attendants remove to Pandketwr and Joshmath. 

The temple of Ktdambh, nmilatly situateo in the Himalaya, is also 
dedicated to an incarnation cff VUiknu. The present building is larger and 
handsomer than that at Badari, and has only recently been completed at 
the expense of Kajee Amer Sinh and his family. The Rdwal here is also 
invariably a native of tbe Malabar coast, of the Unborn* sect. He does not, 
however, perfiarm the religious ceremonies In person, but resides cmutandjr 
at VkUmath, and sends his deputy (of the same class) to Kedamath. The 
season of pilgrimage, and the number of pilgrims, are nearly the same 
at both temples, a previous visit to Kedamath being considered a necessary 
preparation to the pilgrimage to Badarinatk. A few pilgrims annually 
devote themselves to destruction there, either by precipitating themselves 
from the summit of a particular rock, or by penetrating into the Himalaya, 
tin overwhelmed in the snow. The receipts and disbursements of this temple 
may be taken at one.third of those of Badannath. There are also .several 
charitable endowments, for distribution of food to pilgrims proceeding to 
Kedamath and Badarinath, which are supported by lands exclusively 
assigned for the purpose, the greater part, during the Gorkha government; 
at each of which the pilgrims receive one day’s food either going or re¬ 
turning. 


How is Uiit raoencQaable with its beng a ViidaieTa dirine 7 H. H. Vt: 
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The village of F&thatao, in the Jawar pass, is in Saiamarl, for pilgrims 
proceeding to Lake Manasarovara. 

Kamakmar at Srinagar, and Jdgemar near Ahmora, are the only other 
religious establishments in this province, which deserve consideration from 
the extent of their endowments. 

The remaining temples, holding one or more villages, are extremely nu¬ 
merous. Rqj Rigemari in Demlgerh, GerkmU, receives an annual allowance 
from government, amounting to rupees 6S9, and several other temples at 
Srinagar and Abnora also enjoy each a small money pension. 

The junctions of all large streams oflfer sacred objects for pilgrimage, of 
these the principal are Deoprag, Rudraprag, Kamaprag, Nandprag, and 
Bithenprag, situated at the confluence of the Ganges, with the Bkagiratki, 
Mandakuu, Pendar, Nandaldni, and Biikengat^a, respectively. 

Bageswar, at the junction of the Gomati, and Rameiwar, at the junction 
of the Ramganga with the Satju, respectively, are most celebrated in Ka- 
maon, and have each their periodical fairs. 

The Government consisted of a simple monarchy, but die power of the 
sovereign was, in^ point of fact, far from absolute, being ever controuled in a 
greater or less degree by the will of the aristocracy. 

The latter, from the poverty of the country, was confined to a small num¬ 
ber, consisting merely of the civil and military officers of the state, and of a 
few principal landholders. Many of the chief offices of government com¬ 
prising Diwans, Defterees, Bhendaris, Vizirs, Foujdars, Negis and Thokdars, 
had become hereditary in particular families, a circumstance which rendered 
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the influence of their holders boundless in their several departments. The 
Raja's authority was still further circumscribed by the corrupted state of 
feudal tenure which existed here. The country was allotted in separate divi¬ 
sions for the payment of troops, to the commander of which was entrusted 
the civil administration of the lands assigned. The revenues of some districts 
were originally reserved for defraying the expences of the court, but these had 
been nearly absorbed by grants of the junior members of the royal family, to 
the civil officers of government, and to the attendants of the court, all of 
whom, from the highest to the lowest, were supported and remunerated in 
land. A further alienation of the royal domains had taken place, in the 
frequent donations to Brahmins and temples by successive Rajas, so that 
with these numerous deductions, the actual amount of rents which reached 
the treasury was extremely small. 

A portion of the most fertile land in the neighbourhood of the capital 
was retained for the exclusive supply of grain to the Raja, being cultivated 
at his own expence, but the principal source of the ordinary revenue 
of the sovereign, consisted in the frequent offerings presented by his 
subjects at the several Hindu festivals, and on occasions of extraordi¬ 
nary disbursement, such as the marriage of the reigning prince, or of his 
son or daughter, a general impost was levied to defray them, from all 
the assigned lands of the country. With all these aids, the sovereign was 
ever poor, and during some of the latest reigns was frequently reduced 
to absolute indigence and want: a fact confirmed to me by the present 
Raja of GerJmaL The sovereign had the undoubted prerogative of resum¬ 
ing ail grants of land of every description, but as thb right could-only 
be enforced by the concurrence of the prevailing party in the state, its 
exercise afforded him little personal advantage, the resumed lands imme¬ 
diately passing to some one of the party in question as the price of its 
assistance. 
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The judicial administration formed one source of the revenue of the 
state. 

In the. interior, justice was administered in civil and petty criminal cases 
hy Foujdars, or governors, while cases of magnitude, and those ori ginating in 
the capital or‘neighlmurhood, were determined in the Raja’s court, under the 
Buperintehdance of the Dewan. 

Under the Gorkha government, the former duty was entrusted to the 
commandant of the troi^s holding the assignment, and the latter was execut¬ 
ed by the governor of the province, assisted by those military chiefs who 
might be on the spot. As the commanders of the troops were seldom present 
in their respective assignments, they delegated their powers to deputies, called 
“ Becharis,” who either farmed the dues on law proceedings at a specific 
sum, or remaineda ccountable for the full receipts. The forms of investigation 
and decision, under both governments, were the same. A simple viva voce 
examination of the parties and their witnesses^ usually sufficed to elucidate 
the merits of the case, and where doubts or contradictions occurred, an oath 
was administered by laying the Haribans, (a portion of the Mahdbhdrat,) 
on the head of the deponent. In intricate suits, such as disputes regarding 
boundaries, or where no occular testimony could be produced to substantiate 
the claim or defence, recourse was had to ordeal, the modes of which will be 
hereafter noticed. The case being adjudicated, a copy of the judgment, 
under the seal of the officers composing the court, and witnessed by the by¬ 
standers, Was delivered to the party in whose favor it had been pronounce^, and 
the losing party was, at the same time, subjected to a heavy fine, proportioned 
to his means, rather than to the value of the cause in action. Private arbitra¬ 
tion, or Panckeut, was frequently resorted to, more particularly for the adjust¬ 
ment of mutual accounts among traders or for the division of family property 
among heirs. Claims, when nearly balanced, were sometimes decided by lot 
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in the following manner: the names of the parties being written in separate 
slips of paper, these were rolled up, and laid in front of an idol in a temple, 
the priest of which was then employed to take up one of the rolled slips, and 
be whose name appeared, gained the cause. 

Criminal offences of magnitude, were tried at the seat of government, 
and accusations might be proved or rebutted by ordeal. The usual punish* 
ments for almost every degree of crime were fines or confiscations, and 
even murder was rarely visited with death, the convict, if a Rajput, being 
heavily mulcted, and if a Brahmin, banished. Treason was, however, gene* 
rally punished capitally. 

Grevieus offences against the Hindu religion, and system, sueh as the 
wilful destruction of a cow, or the infringement of the distinction of caste by 
a Dom, such as knowingly making use of a hukka, or any other utensil be* 
longing to a Rajput or Brahmin, were also capital. The mode of inflicting 
capital punishment was either by hanging or beheading -, the Gorkhas 
introduced impaling, and sometimes put convicts to death with the most cruel 
tortures. Under the Raja’s government, executions were very rare, and con* 
fined almost wholly to prisoners of the Dom caste j during the last government, 
they became far more numerous and indiscriminate. In petty thefts, restitu* 
tion and fine were commonly the only penalties inflicted; ib those of magni¬ 
tude, the offender was sometimes subjected to the loss of a hand or of liis nose. 
Crimes of the latter description have ever, in these hills, been extremely rare, 
and did not call for any severe enactments. Acts of omission or commission, 
involving teinporvy deprivation of caste, as also cases of criminal inter¬ 
course between parties connected within the degrees of affinity prescribed by 
the Hindu law, offered legitimate objects of fine. Adultery, among the 
lower classes, was punished in the same manner. Where, however, the hus- 
band was of rank or caste, the adulterer was commonly put to death, and 
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the adulteress deprived of her nose. The revenge of the injury was, on these 
occasions, left to the husband, who, by the customs of the country, and by the 
existing principles of honour, was authorized and required to wash off the 
stain on his name by the blood of the offending parties, and no lapse of time, 
from the commission or discovery of the crime, proved a bar to the exaction 
of this revenge. Convicts were occasionally condemned to labour on the 
private lands of the Raja, to whom they, from that period, became hereditary 
alavest Criminals also settling at a royal village in the Tarcu, called Gergaon, 
received a free pardon, whatever might have been their offence. In cases of 
self-destruction, the nearest relations of the suicide were invariably subjected 
to a heavy fine. 

The most oppressive branch of the police, and that which proved the 
most fruitful source of judicial revenue, consisted in the prohibitions issued 
under the late government against numerous acts, the greater part of which 
were, in themselves, perfectly unobjectionable. The infringement of these 
orders were invariably visited with fines: indeed, they would appear to have 
been chiefly issued with such view, as among the many ordinances of this 
kind, it may be sufficient to specify one, which in Cerhwal forbade any woman 
from ascending on the top of a house. This prohibition, though apparently 
ridiculous, was, in fact, a very serious grievance: a part of the domestic econo¬ 
my hitherto left to the women, such as drying grain, clothes, &c.,' is perform¬ 
ed there, and fire-wood and provision for immediate consumption are stored 
in the same place, and the necessity for men superintending these operations, 
by withdrawing them from their labour in the fields, was felt as a hardship. 

Three forms of ordeal ■mtn in common use: 1st, The *'Gola Dip," 
which consists in receiving in the palms of the hands, and carrying to 
a certain distance, a red hot bar of iron. Sd, The " Korn Dip," in 
which the. hand is olunged into a vessel of boiling oil, in which cases 
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the test of truth is the absence of marks of burning on the hand. Sd, 
“ Tarazu ka Dip," in this the person undergoing the ordeal was weighed, 
at night, against stones, which were then carefully deposited under lock and 
key, and the seal of the superintending officer; on the following morning, 
after a variety of ceremonies, the appellant was again weighed, and the sub* 
stuitiation of his cause depended on his proving heavier than on the preced¬ 
ing evening. 

The " Tir ka Dip,” in which the person remained with his head sub¬ 
merged in water, while another ran the distance of a bowshot and back, was 
sometimes resorted to. The Gorkha governors introduced another mode of 
trial by water, in which two bo3H8, both-unable to swim, were thrown into 
a pond of water, and the longest liver gained the cause. Formerly, poison 
was, in very particular causes, resorted to as the criterion of innocence; a 
given dose of a particular root was administered, and the party, if he 
survived, was absolved. A further mode of appeal to the interposition of the 
deity was by placing the sum of money, or a bit of earth from the land in 
dispute, in a temple before the idol, either one of the parties volunteering 
such test, then with imprecations on himself if false, took up the article in 
question. Supposing ho death to occur within six months in his immediate 
famUy, he gained his cause; on the contrary, he was cast in the event of being 
visited with any great calamity, or if afflicted with severe sickness during that 
period. 

The collection of rents from the assigned lands was, as already stated, 
left to the commanders, and as these, from their military duties, could seldom 
be present for any length of time in their rrapective assignments, they were 
under the necessity of employing deputies, and as the most simple and 
economical plan, entrusted the details of assessment and collection to some 
one of their principal landholders, whom they made responsible for the amount 
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of the rents. Hence the original of Ktmum in Kamaon, and Sumt in Gerhmat. 
The latter, again, appointed one of,the proprietors of each village, under 
the designation of PaHum, to levy and account directly to them for its cess. 
These officers were both removeable, the first at the pleasure of the assignee, 
the second at the will of the Kanm and SSoao. The influence once obtained 
in the situation, generally led to its continuance in the same fimuly, even 
when the individual holder was changed, and, in some instances, the Kamint 
themselves eventually succeeded in obtaining a grant of the feud under the 
usiul conditions, which arrangement led to the nomination of Under Karmns 
and Sianas, who are to be found in some pergunnas. The remuneration 
of the Kanuns and Sianas, consisted in a trifling Naxerdna from each 
village, and in offerings from the Padhdns on certain festivals, and on 
occasion of births and marriages in their own families. They were also 
entitled to a leg of every goat killed by the Padhdns in their division, 
and enjoyed a portion of land, rent-free, in their own village. The dues 
of Padhans were exactly similar, but leviable only from their own tenants. 

In the reserved districts, the royal domains were managed by the Vizirs 
and Bhanddris, (treasurers,) and the rents of the alienated villages were col- 
lected by the grantees. No establishment of Karmns or SUmas existed in these 
pergunnas. 

A general record of the arable lands of the country, their extent, appro* 
priation, &c. was kept in the office of the D^eris. To render these accounts 
more complete, these officers had deputies in each district, whose duties cor¬ 
responded, in a great measure, with those of the pergunaa Xammgos in the 
plains. To defray the expences of this establishment, the D^erU were enti¬ 
tled to a percentage of half an anna in the rupee on the rent of every village; 
and for their own support, they received grants of lands in common with the 
other public servants. 
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The full property in the soil has here invariably fomed an undisputed 
part of the royal prerogative, and on this right was founded the daim of the 
sovereign, either in person or through his assignees, to a large fixed portion of 
the produce, both of agriculture and mines. The power in the crown, of 
disposing of such property at its will, has never been questioned, but has 
been constantly enforced, without consideration to any length of occupancy 
or other chums in individual holders. The peculiar nature of the country 
rendered the exercise of this right frequent in the neighbourhood of the 
capital. The diflSculties of procuring supplies in this province, have been 
already alluded to : individuals settling at Abnora or Srhagar, under the 
auspices of the reigning prince, in consequence, received the gift of a 
small portion of land for the establishment of their families. The mer> 
chants and principal artisans falling under the above description, aar being 
commonly emigrants from the plains, were particularly favoured in this 
respect, and many of the attendants of the court, who were of the same origin, 
required and received the same assistance. The commandants and officers 
of the regular troops stationed at the frontiers, or in forts, enjoyed similar 
grants of land in the vicinity of their posts. The tenure on which grants 
of this kind were made, is called TTiAt, which conveyed, in the first 
instance, a literal freehold, as it vested the grantee with an hereditary 
property in the soil as well as in the produce. The rents of these lands 
have, at subsequent periods, been almost wholly resumed to the rent roll, but 
the property in the soil has been generally sufiered to remain with the heirs 
of the grantee. The term that is used here, is synonimous with Zeminduri 
in the plains, and it is on grants of this nature, that the rights of a large 
body of the occupant landholders are founded. The land, in the interior, 
seldom changed proprietors: the greater part of the present occupants there, 
derive their claims to the soil, solely from the prescription of long establishi- 
ed and undisturbed possession} and this remark applies also to many indivi¬ 
dual^ more particularly Brahmins, whose ancestors having, miginaily, obtained 
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esUtes on grant*, not conveying any property in the soil, their descendants 
have, subsequently, by the migration of the actual occupants, come into the 
full possession both of land and produce. 

In assignments of the revenue of villages to individual servants of go¬ 
vernment, both public and private, the' deed ^ecified the class and descrip¬ 
tion of service in consideration of which the grant was noade, as 
ehari, Negichan" &c., and in these cases, also, the actual occupancy in the 
land, frequently became vested in the descendants of the assigpiee, by the mode 
noticed in the preceding paragraph. Grants to individuals not holding any 
particular emplo)rment, were in “ Kkangi,*' or, when Brahmins, in “ Vraia 
to the latter also, and to religious establishments, grants in perpetuity were 
made with various ceremonies, under the terms of “ Sankalp" and Buher^pirt*' 
Under the Nipal government, the terms of “ Mma Ouad,'* and “ Gtint** 
were introduced, the fonner meaning, literally, “ a seer of rice,” was used 
in grants, for services to individuals, and under the latter tenure were includ¬ 
ed all lands and endowments belonging to religious establishments. 

The modes of private transfer are, first, by absolute sale, called ” DAoli 
Bo&,” in which the purchaser becomes vested with the same rights, and 
under the same obligations, as the vender. In the second mode, termed 
" Jtfof,” the purchaser receivre the land rent-free, the vender making himself 
responsible for the annual amount of its assessment during his life, and on his 
death, the purchaser becomes answerable for the demand. There was another 
specieaof “ Mat” in which the side was not absolute, right of redemption being 
reserved to the mortgager and his heirs, on payment of the amount advanced, 
but till this took place, Uie latter continued to pay the revenue. When no heir 
of tlie mortgager remained forthcoming, as in the fonner case, the rent fbll on 
the mortgagee. The fourth form was that of simple mortgage, or ” Baaihak” 
in which right of redemption was, sometimes, expressly barred, after the 
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part of the royal prerogative, and on this right was founded the daim of the 
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measure under the Gorkha administration, when the country was regularly 
assessed and settled, though in many of the subdivisions, the former arbitrary 
mode was continued, the villages of a pergunna being frequently classed 
into Pattis, according to the caste of the owners, without reference to actual 
situation. It may be here noticed, that the word pergunna was not in use 
here, the terms being Gerkha, Pal, Mow, Patti, Kote, At, ijtr. 

The'mode of calculation in use throughout the hills is, by the estimated 
quantity of grain which the land will require to sow it. The adoption of 
so uncertain a standard is doubtless to be ascribed to the nature of the 
arable lands, the actual measurement of which would have required greater 
perseverance and science than the natives of this province ever possessed. 
The denominations by which land is computed in Katnaon are extremely 
numerous, and vary in different parts, and it may therefore be presumed, that 
they were established at a remote period, when the country was divided into 
several petty independent principalities. In calculating the extent of villages, 
only such lands as had been rendered capable of cultivation by the operation 
already described, were taken into consideration. These have been gradually 
augmenting, and as no revised survey has recently been made, the existing 
records by no means correspond with the actual quanti^' of arable land in 
each village. 

The most common denomination is the Btsi, which has now been 
adopted as a general standard. The regular Btst ought, as its name 
implies, to contain land requiring twenty Notts of seed; its actual extent, 
therefore, varies according to the quality of soil, as the grain is sown much 
wider in poor lands near the summit, than in rich lands at the base of the 
mountains. With every allowance of this kind, villages are invariably 
found far to exceed their nominal rukba, when computed by this standard. 
It also varies in the same district, a portion of the land being calculated by 
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ooe descrip ton, sad the remainder by another description of JBisi, which 
incongruity arose from the practice of former Rajas, of doubling or other¬ 
wise augmenting the nominal ruHa of rent-free land in the deed of grant. 
Such encreased ruleia became, from that time, permanently enrolled and fixed 
in the record. A further mode of calculation is, by the estimated produce 
of land in bilkas, or sheaves, the number of which ought to correspond with 
the number of NaBs in each btsu 


It will now be sufficient to detail the different denominations in use in 
Kamaon, with their computed contents, without entering into further expla¬ 
nation. 


9 6 and 3 Blsis. 


Jula, various =: 

Bhara. 

Ali. 

Bisa, . 

Ans, . 

^^alC, ...... 

Taka, . 

Masa, . 

Rini. 


... Bisis. 

... 2^ Bisis. 

... 4 Bisis. 

... 1 Bisi. 

... ^ Bisi. 
... ^ Bisi. 
... i Bisi. 
... 1 Bisi. 


In the Bh&mar, actual measurement is used, and the calculation is made 
either in Bighas or Hothas. The former coiresponds to the Bigha of ths 
plains, the latter contains iGOO square paces. 

Another mode of computation is by the plough of two yoke qf bullocks, 
twenty being required for one Btsa: a plough of land contains the quantity 
which can be turned in one day. 

In Gerhwal, the only denomination in use is the Jula, which is divided 
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into Ckukm, or 4thSi and Ams, or l6ths: it varied in its extent, according to 
the description of person holding the land, as will be seen in the following 


detail: 

Jdla Thakurali (chiefs,) . =16 Dhons. 

Ditto Thani, (principal landholders,) . =12 ditto. 

Ditto Kowlia, (padhan mukaddem,) . = 8 ditto. 

Ditto Chakar, (^tenantry,) • • • • •••!•# . =4 ditto. 

Ditto Tyargain, (temporary cultivators,) . =16 ditto. 

Ditto Umrai, (courtiers,) . = 8 ditto. 

Ditto Kotkarkf, (militia,) . =12 ditto. 

Ditto Tob, (regular troops,). =10 ditto. 

Ditto Kotya, (followers,) ... '=6 ditto. 

Ditto Topcbl, (huntsmen,) . =4 ditto. 

Ditto Sedk, (personal servants,) .. = 4 ditto. 

Ditto Jagbirdar, (rent free to private individuals,) =12 ditto. 


The implements of husbandry are similar to those in use in the plains, 
and the different operations of ploughing, harrowing, sowing, weeding, reap¬ 
ing, &c. are carried on in the same way. Tiie land being first manured, is 
usually ploughed three times, or oftener, and harrowed previously to being 
sown: the drill plough is not used. In coarse grains, the harrowing is gene¬ 
rally repeated when the plants have sprouted two or three inches above the 
ground. In the finer grains, at the same period, additional manure is com- 
monly scattered over the fields, which are then weeded with spuds. During 
the rtbtn crop, the fields^ where irrigation is practicable, are usually watered 
every third or fourth day. A regular routine of crops is pursued; following 
the native arrangement. In the first, or khar\f crop, rice is sown in April, 
and reaped in September, the land being immediately re-prepared, receives 
a crop of wheat, which ripens in April or early in May; to this succeeds 
» crop of Mmdua, and as the last is not fit for the reap hook before the 
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end of November, too late for sowing wheat, the land is then suffered to re¬ 
main fallow till the following spring, when it is again prepared for rice. 
Different kinds of pulse and vetch are occasionally substituted for one or 
other of these grains. Where land, which has been fallow, is newly broken 
up, a crop of Mandua, or other coarse grain is. first taken. Transplantation 
is adapted in regard to rice wherever the' land can be easily flooded in other 
parts the rice is sown as other grains. Irrigation is performed by means of 
aqueducts or small streaius, which are either branches of large streams, or 
are formed of a collection of many small springs. These aqueducts are 
frequently carried a very considerable distance, and at much expence along 
the sides of the mountains. In places where precipitous rocks occur, troughs 
of wood are made use of, and where the soil is too loose, walls of stone, 
having a channel at the top, made water tight with clay, are built. The 
manure used, is commonly the dung and refuse of the cattle shed, which 
is collected in a regular dunghill with that view. Where the quantity 
of this may be insuflicient, leaves collected from the jungles, are placed in 
heaps to rot in the fields. As a further substitute, bushes and branches of 
trees are laid on the land, and when su£Bciently dry to burn, are reduced to 
shes. 

There is a species of periodical cultivation, which deserves notice: this 
consists in cutting down the forest, and clearing.patches of land along the sum- 
nits of the ridges : the trees are left for a few months to dry, and being chiefly 
pine, are then easily consumed, and the ashes used for manure; as the decli¬ 
vity of these spots is usually tpo great to admit the use of the plough, the 
land is prepared with a hoe. 

Only one, or at most two crops an; taken trom each spot, after which it is 
abandoned for another, and not again touched till after the lapse of from six 
to twelve years, according to the nature of the soil; such laud is termed Kdla 
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Battfor. The cultivators, who descend daring the winter to the Tarai, take 
land in farm from the Zemindars there also, and have thus two crops on the 
ground in different parts at the same moment. This they are enabled to 
effect by the difference in the period of harvest in the plains and hills ; the 
Rebt crop in the former being spwn later, and ripe earlier than in the 
latter. 

The following is a statement exhibiting the various products, together 
with the average rate of their return, as collected from reports of every per- 
gunnah in the-province. 

' The three kinds of land are, 1st. The sera, or valley, fully capable of 
irrigation; Snd, not irrigatabie, but in low situations; Srd, near tops of moun¬ 
tains. The average price of each kind of grain, during the last six years, 
St Jlmora is also added. In the interior, particularly of Gerhwal, where 
the demand is small, the prices are infinitely lower. 

KHAKIF, OR FIRST CROP. 


Craitu. 

Best Land. 

Middling. 

Worst. 

Remarks. 

Rice, Seers') 
per Rupee, J 

3« .... 

.. 20 . 

11 . 

28 

Handda, ... 

50 ...., 

.. 40 . 

S5 . 

40 

Jangora, dr's 
Manors, ...X 

50 .... 

lee 38 ••eeei 

. SO. 

42 

ICOWllfpe • ase 

48 .... 

86 ••eesi 

. 24 . 

40 

ChCHApaavee 

60 .... 

... 42 . 

. S5 . 

40 

Ch^ or ■» 
Matsa, S 

100 85. 

. 7« . 

40 

Kodii,. 

16 ..., 

... 12 . 

. 10. 

SO Partially cultivated. 


.. *6. 

• 18 ooMt* 

16 Ditto ditto. 
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Bajra, ...... 

tt 

25 


26 Partially cultivated. 

Juwar, . 

MBkae.or-] 

••••aa 

25 

...... 17. 

36 Ditto ditto. 

Boota, J 

S6 

. 24 


24 Ditto ditto. 

Ganra, ... 

80 . 

. 60 

PULSE. 

r Cultivated only in 
C. at both seasons. 

Urd. . 

16 . 

. 11 


18 

Sh&tf »••• » 

16 . 

12 

& aaaaaa 

24 

Gahat,. ...... 

H aaaaaa 

19 


24 Partially cultivated. 

Eyas . 

Tori, or 

18 . 

14 


22 Ditto ditto. 

Arher, J 

8 . 

7 

. 3 . 

20 Ditto ditto. 

M6Dg, . 

10 . 

8 

. 6 . 

16 

Goranse,... 

16 . 

16 

. 9 . 

22 Ditto ditto. 

Titirla,... 

16 . 

12 . 


SO Ditto dittos 


OIL SEEDS. 


Serson, ... 40 



. 30 At both crops. 

Til.48 


. 22 . 

, 12 Partially cultivated. 

Bhinjira,... 16 



, 10 Ditto ditto. 


REBBI, 

OR SECOND CROP. 

Wheat, ... 18 

- 9 

. 9. 

. 22 

Barley, .. 24 


a«Maa l3 aaaoaa 

. 28 

Ganra, ... 80 



, SO Only in Bhiwer. 



PULSE. 


Matiir,..„. 25 



20 

Chena, ... 14 



, 17 Partially cultivated. 


Bhawsr 
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KaTui ^ 
Mutter i 


1(5 


10 . 8 . 18 


OIL SEEDS. 

Atsi. It) . 14 . 12 . 16 

Sersou..40 . SO . 15 . 32 Cultivated chiefly in Bhiiwer. 

Cotton is nut much grown in the hills: the produce is, however, of excel* 
lent quality, and by native judges is said to be superior to that of the plains, 
in softness of leNturc, gloss of color, and length of fibre. 

Hemp; the growth of this article was, at one time, considerable, as the 
Company procured an annual investment of it from this province: these pur¬ 
chases have now ceased; the demand for it for the manufacture of cloth, of 
which much is consumed in the province, .still encourages the cultivation. 
The quality of the hill hemp has been always much praised : the plant 
attains the height of from 12 to 14 feet, and the fibre is extremely strong; 
other advantages are derived from a crop of hemp, which will be best shown 
in a statement of the produce ; taking a pucka bigha to require S seCr of 
seed in wheat. Id seers of hemp seed would be necessary to. sow the 
same extent, the produce of which would be in the first.place, 4 setk of Chiras, 
the inq>is8ated juice of the leaf, value 8 rupees; 4 maunds of hemp value 8 
rupees, and 48 seers of seed capable of yielding 6 seers of oil, value 1.8.0, 
giving a total money return of 178 rupees thn .bigha. The cultivation of hemp 
is confined almost entirely to Gerknal, and is only to be occasionally met 
with in Kamaqn proper. 

Sifger erne is raised in some parts of the province where the land is 
particularly good, but the total quantity of sugar manufactured in the pro¬ 
vince is very trifling. 
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Ginger, Tvrmerie, Ckeraita, and some other plants and roots used in 
native medicine are grown chiefly with a view to exportation. Ginger yields 
7 fold, about 40 maunds to the bigha, and turmeric 8 fold, or 45 maunds: 
the prices on the spot are respectively 2 and 1. IS. 0 rupees per maund. 

The Gunjfo, or sweet potatoe, is grown on a very extensive scale in the 
Bkdwar, the net produce is commonly 40 maunds per bigha, and the value 
one rupee per maund. Tobacco is raised for private consumptidn, in small 
quantities. 

The Khartf crop is the most extensive and important as aflbrding the 
staple articles of food (Rice and Mandua) to the population. The Rebbi crop, 
owing to the confined means of irrigation, is very uncertain : in the event of a 
sufficiency of rain not failing during the cold weather, the ears of the wheat 
do not fill, and occasionally the grain if rotted from the opposite cau^ Since 
1815, two years of failure have occurred, one from drought, the other from 
too much rain. 

Having completed the detail of agricultural products, the other braacbea 
of rural economy may now be noticed. 

The cattle in this province, as already stated, .are small, and are almost 
universally black or red. The herds are driven each morning to the ridges of 
the mountains for pasture : at night they are kept hi the ground story of the 
house, or if numerous, a temporary shed is erected for them near the village. 
Chaff is never prepared for them, but after the wheat harvest has been 
cut, they are turned into the fields to eat down the straw, which is left stand* 
ing} merely the eara being cut off and carried, away; the dry hay of the 
grain, urd, itc. is also given to them in an unclioppeil state. Coarse grass and 
branchei of trees arp also cut for feeding the bullocks e nployed in ploughing. 

xy 
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During the iattr «inter, and the summer months, the pasture, from frost 
and sun, becomes very scanty: at this period, therefore, the inhabitants of the 
southern and midland districts of Kamaon send down their cattle to the 
forests in the Tarn, reserving only a few cows for milk, when a great part of 
the inhabitants accompany them : this migration commences in November, 
after the sewing of the wheat is completed, and the return is delayed till the 
end of April, or beginning of May, when the crop is ready for reaping. 
While in the Bkaxar, the inhabitants of two or three neighbouring vil¬ 
lages, and sometimes of a whole pergunna, canton together for mutual protec¬ 
tion against decoits. As this custom has existed from time immemorial, each 
community has its own particular tract of forest to which it annually. returns. 
Some parts of the Tarn affording little or no grass ; the Zemindars, in such 
situations, cut boughs of trees for their cattle. The temporary villages called 
Got'fu, which they occupy, are mere sheds, formed of branches of trees, and 
covered with leaves or grass. The site of them is changed according as the 
pasture in the immediate neighbourhood is exhausted. During the season 
that the cattle remain in the forests, a very large quantity of ghee, remarkabla 
for its goodness, is made by the Zemindars, and exported to the plains. In 
the northern pergunnas, where the forest lands are more extensive, the 
necessity for sending the cattle to the Tarai does not exist, and in the sum¬ 
mer months, abundance of fine pasture is produced on the summits of the high 
mountains after the snows have melted. The practice is very little followed 
in GerJvwal, which may be ascribed to the greater proportion of waste land 
that is to be found ihere: the cattle are, however, remarkably poor and bad 
conditioned, and consequently die off rapidly. Few bufiSdoes are reared in 
that part of the country. 

Neither bullocks nor buffaloes are here used for commercial transport, 
but they are employed to carry the bi^gage of the cultivating claues in their 
annual migration to the 
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Cows and bullocks vary In price, from' 5 to IS rupaca each ^ the latter, 
when broken for the plough, fetching the highest. 

Female buffaloes sell for 15 to 20 rupees. 

The number of cattle, agreeably to enumeration in 1822, was as followa; 
giving a total of 24il,S14 animals. 

Cozis. Buttocks. Bvffaloes. 

Kamaon, 58,280.36,938 .42,959 

Gerhwal, 66,355 . 28,546 . 8,236 

Tlie goats in this province are, generally speaking, low, and stout made: 
those bred in the northern pergunnas' attain, however, a very fair use. The 
rearing of these animals is difficult, as during the rainy months they are liable 
to many disorders, and are frequently poisoned by eating the rank weeds. 
As there is considerable demand for goats, both for religious sacrifices and for 
food, they bear a high price, full grown males and females selling for from 
two to eight rupees each, and half-grown kids in proportion. The goats of 
the northern pergunnahs, which are used for carriage in the Tartar trade, 
sell for four to ten rupees each. 

The breeding of sheep is confined to the northern pergunnahs: the same 
Causes which check the rearing of goats, prove equally fatal to the sheep, and 
they are bred only with a view to sale, for carriage to the Bhotias, who 
willingly pay from three to six rupees each for them. 

The grain is ground by means of water mills, which are extremely nu¬ 
merous : the declivity of the rivers, wliich is always considerable, greatly aids 
the erection of these machines. A small stream being diverted from a 
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mmin chumel, it carried on a level along the bank, until a aafficient height it 
obtained to admit of a faQ of eight or ten feet: the mill is then erected below, 
and the stream is directed by an inclined wooden trough on an over shot 
wheel. The mill stones are commonly from one and a half to two feet in dia> 
meter: the grain is placed in a funneUshaped bag, suspended over a hole in 
the centre of the upper stone, and drops gradually from it as in an hour glass. 
By a simple-contrivance the shoot of water can be increased or diminished at 
pleasure, and the wheel is stopped by removing the wooden trough, when the 
water passes through a channel under the wheel. A mill requires but one 
person (usually a boy,) to attend it, and will grind from three to four maunds 
in the day. Where the diverted stream is sufficiently large, two or more 
mills are erected together, and worked by separate branches from it. The 
charges ior grinding are usually two to three seers in tlie maund, includ¬ 
ing wastage: this, however, is small, as the flour is not cleared from the 
bran. 


Tlie public revenue under the former B-ajas, arose from duties on com¬ 
merce, agriculture, mines and law proceedings. An impost was laid on ghee, 
payable by the owners of cattle, at a fixed rate for each animal, amounting 
to four annas on a female buffidoe. The weavers throughout tlic province, 
were also subject to a separate tax. The assessment of land was, generally 
speaking, light, the government demand on agriculture being rated at only 
one-third of the gross produce in ordinary lands, and at one half in the very 
fertile. In mines, the royal riiare amounted to one half. 

The collection was made in two forins—being imposed one year on the 
land, and a second year levied by a capitation tax on the inhabitants. As 
these, however, consisted solely of persons connected with agriculture, the 
source from which the payments were made, was necessarily the same, 
though the mode and detail of cess varied. 
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As the records of the above period, yield little or no information of the 
rents of lands and villages, rent free to individuals in tenure of service, or 
assigned to temples, it is impossible to form any correct account of Uie 
income derived from the country by the government or their representatives. 
Judging, however, from the very superior degree of population and cul* 
tivation which then existed, the sovereign's share of the gross produce of the 
country may be computed at about four lacks Aucha rupees for Kamaan, and 
two for the districts of QsrhnaL The extraordinary revenue was levied in the 
form of a general bouse tax, and, of course, varied in its amount according to 
the nature of the emergency on which it was imposed. To account for the 
subsequent deterioration in the resources of the country, a short view of the 
Gorkhali revenue administration is necessary. 

On the successive conquests of Kwnaon and Gernmal, by that power, 
the existing system was continued, and the country, including all the villages 
hitherto reserved for the support of the court and their attendants, was par¬ 
celled out in separate assignments to the invading army, and as this was kept 
up on a large scale, witlV the view to further conquests, the value of each 
assignment was estimated at an excessive rate, to meet the expenditure. The 
consequences may be easily surmised: the troops considering themselves 
merely as temporary holders, and looking forward to a change of as¬ 
signment on every new acquisition, felt no interest in the condition or welfare 
of the land holders made over to them The emigration, in the first instance, 
of a large portion of the principal Zemindars, tended still further to increase 
the evil. The villages were every where assessed rather on a consideration 
of the supposed means of the inhabitants, than on any computation of 
their agricultural produce. Balances soon ensued, to liquidate which, the 
families and effects of the defaulter were seized and sold ■, a ready market 
for the former presenting itself in the neighbouring towns of MohiA 
khand. 
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The consequent depopulation was rapid and excessive; as is fully proved 
in the numerous waste villi^es deserted at that period, and in the incomplete 
state of cultivation which prevails generally in the villages still inhabited. 
After the conquests of the Nipal government had been further extended, 
and the subjection in this quarter fully established, measures were adopted to 
remedy Jthese disorders. A commission was accordingly deputed immediate* 
ly from Katmandu, for the purpose of fixing the revenues at an equitable 
rate. The settlement was formed on actual inspection of the resources of each 
village, but as the estimated profits of the trade carried on by the residents 
were taken into consideration, the assessment must be viewed rather as a tax 
founded on the number of i habitants, than on the extent of cultivation. On 
the completion of this survey, a detailed account of each pergunna, showing 
the numbers, names, sixe, and extent of the villages, was submitted for the 
approbation of the Court of Nipal. From thence a copy, under the seal of 
state, was issued to the Kamlns, or principal landholders, as a standard of the 
revenue demandable from their respective pallis, corresponding instructions 
being issued to the Officers holding assignments. The form of these accounts, 
together with the names and nature of the items, of which the revenue was 
composed, will be seen in statement (B) which gives an abstract of the total 
revenue as fixed for Kamaon and the Gerhxval districts by the commissioners 
in question. The demand thus authorized, generally speaking, was by no 
means excessive or unreasonable, but the absence of a controuling power on 
the spot, rendered the arrangement al;nost nugatory, and the military chiefs 
were enabled to evade it by the power vested in them, of imposing fines, at 
their own discretion, in the administration of the interior police. In Gerhwat, 
where the conquest had been more recent, these exactions were more heavy; 
the Jama imposed, soon exceeded what the country could yield, the deficiency 
annually increasing from the attempt to enforce the full demand. 


The silver metallic currency in this province consists, principally, of new 
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purruckabad rupees. A few «ld FurruektOad and Bareify rupees are to be 
met with in circulation, as also Mahmdar MuUees, a Gorkha coin, which 
passes for six annas. The copper coin is pice, I76 of which equal one Fur- 
ruckabad rupee: cowrees are not used. In Gerkml, in addition to the above, 
there is a three anna piece called ThmasK, which is a favorite coin there. 
Under the former government, a mint for sUmping the Timasht, existed 
at Srinagar: this has now been abolished, and this description of mo¬ 
ney having, in consequence, become scarce, has been greatly enhanced in its 
nominal value. Five only, instead of six, as formerly, are now procurable for 
the new Furruckabad rupees, the intrinsic worth is not much above two annas. 
The current rupee of account, throughout the province, is the same, being 
equivalent to 13 annas, new Furruckabad rupees. Gold coins are merely 
purchased fur their metal, for making ornaments ; a Calcutta sicca gold 
mohur sells, in the market here, for 19 new Furruckabad rupees, and other 
goldmohurs in proportion. The Tartar gold does not fetch more than from 14 
to Id rupees the tola. In Gerhrcal, copper, in weight, would appear to have 
been once the principal medium of exchange. This circumstance, no doubt, 
arose from that metal forming the staple commodity of the country. In 
adherence to old usages, the Zemindars of Gerhwal, even now, in many of 
their contracts, stipulate a part of the price in a given weight of copper, but 
as this is no longer plentiful, the whole amount is paid in silver coin. 

Grain, salt, and such articles are sold chiefly by measures of capacity. In 
moan, the measure in use is the nali, equal to about two seers of 83 
Furruckabad sicca weight; fifteen natts make one perai, and twenty naKs 
make one rtni In Gerhwal, the rtali, there called patha, is subdivided 
into manat. 

Thus, 4 Manas = 1 Patha. 

16 Fathas = 1 Dhon. 

90 Dhon =: 1 Khari. 
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In the sale of metals, cotton, Ac. the products of the country, the 
weight is commonly ascertained by the steeUysrd. In this instrument the 
weight is fixed, and the object to be weighed, is moved along the lever, which 
is divided into pui$ and pice, 

S Pice making 1 Pul, and 
SO Puls making 1 Dam. 

This latter forms the maximum wcigb%of the steel*yard, and is equal to about 
100 Furruckabad rupees. In measuring cloth, the cubit is generally adopted. 
At Abnora and Srinagar, the weights and measures of the plains, on a 
reduced scale, were also in use. These have now beein fixed at a regulated 
standard, the Seer weighing 84 Furruckabad milled rupees, and the guj, equal 
to the English yard. 

The manufactures in these hills are so trifling, as scarcely to deserve par¬ 
ticular mention. The principal are blankets, made in the 'nortliern pergun- 
nas, pankhis, a coarse woolen cainblet, also made there, and in Bhote, ban- 
gelas, a hempen cloth, manufactured in the midland parts of Gerkwal, where 
it forms the principal materials for clothes to the inhabitants during the hot 
season. Wooden vessels, of various forms and shapes, and made from several spe¬ 
cies of wood. Coarse cotton cloth is weaved in small quantities. Mats and 
baskets, of all kinds, are prepared from the small male bamboo, in a very neat 
style. The artisans universally exhibit great want of neatness and finish in 
the execution of their work, more particularly the smiths in iron and copper 
utensils which are invariably rough and ill-formed. The potters throughout 
tlm province, excepting those at Snnagar, are unacquainted with the use of 
the wheel. The turning lathe, the large saw, and the plane, are unknown 
here: planks are split from the tree by the axe, and then partially smoothed 
by the adze. It may be mentioned as a curious fact, that the spirit blow pipe 
is to be met with in Gerkwal, where it is sometimes used by goldsmiths: thh 
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instrament is composed of iron, and filled with whisky distilled from rice, 
and when used.it is placed on a brazier of burning charcoal. 

The traffic of the province is divided into two branches; first, the sale of 
the produce of the hills, and secondly, the carrying trade with Tartary: this 
latter again passes through two hands, the Bhoteas, who hold direct inter¬ 
course with the Tartars, and the hill traders, who furnish returns and receive 
the Tartar merchandize in barter; the nature of the former of these transac¬ 
tions will be reserved for a separate article. The migratory habits of the 
Zemindars of the southern pergunnas, have given rise to a very general diffu¬ 
sion of commercial enterprise among them, and every individual possessed 
of a small capital, either singly or jointly with others, engages in traffic. 
With an investment composed of iron, copper, ginger, turmeric and other 
hill roots and drugs, the adventurer proceeds to the nearest mart in the 
plains, and there receives in barter for his merchandize, coarse chintz, cotton 
cloths, grir, tobacco, colored glass beads and hardware, which return, after 
supplying the wants of himself and fsiends, is disposed of at the villages ir 
the midland and northern pergunnas, or is reserved for sale till a fair occurs 
in the neighbourhood. Those, again, whose credit or resources are more con¬ 
siderable, enter eagerly into the Tartar trade. The imports from the plains 
are, in this case, the same as above enumerated, as fine manufactures or expen¬ 
sive articles are only brought up when previously bespoke j from the Bhoteas 
they receive in exchange, partly cash and partly Tartar and Bhote 
productions. The latter comprise hawks, musk, pankhis, (coarse camlets) 
wax, masi (frankincense) kutkt, and a variety of other roots and drugs. 
The Tartar products consist of borax, salt, gold-dust, and chmr tails. 
The zeal and industry evinced by this class of traders, in the execution 
of commissions, is very great, as they Jicquently proceed in person as 
far as Furruckabad and Lucknow, in searcii of the articles required from 
them. 
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The commerce carried on by merchanti, is of the same nature as that 
last described, the only additional merchandize, not included in the above de> 
tail, supplied or received by them, in barter wiUt the Bhoteeas, consists of 

Receipts. 

£3iawl Wool. 

Coarse Shawls. 

Ditto China Silks. 

Saffron. 

Bulgar Hides. 

Ponies, 

An enumeration of the exports and imports, from this province to the 
plains, is given in the appendix. As the value of the former by no means 
equals that of the latter, the deficiency is made up in specie. No transit duties 
being collected, it is impossible to form any correct estimate of the total value 
of the imports and exports: between four and five lacks for the first, and from 
three lacks to three lacks and a quarter for the other, is probably within the 
actual amount. 

There can be no doubt that every branch of commerce in this pro¬ 
vince, more particularly that with Tartary, has experienced very great im¬ 
provement during the last six years, and has probably been augmented in the 
proportion of full two-fifths. The only check to trade which now exists, arises 
from the expence and difSculties of carriage. At present, every kind of 
merchandize is transportedon coolies, who carry from thirty seers to one maund 
pakha. The hire from Almora to Km&pw, the nearest mart in the plains, 
is two rupees and eight annas to each man, and the Almora merchant, accord¬ 
ingly, adds twenty-five per cent, on the Kasipur invoice price, to cover 
this and other incidental charges, and to allow him a profit. Proceeding 


DeUveries. 
Fine Sugar Candy. 
Spices of all kinds. 
Europe Broad Cloth. 
Corals. 
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further in the interior, the prices gradually rise; and at the foot of the 
Himalaya, may be stated at from fifty to seventy-five per cent, above the 
cost in the plains. AVith the formation of public roads, practicable for beasts 
of burthen, these obstacles will gradually cease. 

It now only remains to mention the marts of principal resort for the hill 
trade. To the east, the Man& of BeUiati is frequented by the merchants of 
OumpdvMt, and the traders of the eastern district; whilst the commerce 
of Almora and of the remainder of Kamaon (proper) is carried on with 
KoApur and the Chilkia Mandi; to these also now flows that of the eastern 
purgunnas of Gerhwal. AJzelgerh is the market for the midland and Hapbabad 
for the western parts of Gerhwal and for Srinagar. Since the establish¬ 
ment of the British government, the petty traders by no means confine their 
transactions to these marts, but visit also most of the principal towns of 
Rohilkhand for the purposes of traffe. The merchants of Almora and 
Srinc^ar have no established correspondents at any town , in the plains, 
with the exception of the marts above enumerated. There are no village 
marts for the disposal of agricultural and other produce, but the periodic^ 
melas, or fairs, at religious places of pilgrimage, to which the traders resort 
are frequent in ail parts of the country. 


The foregoing view comprises only the commerce of the hills; a further 
branch in this province is that of the timbers, bamboos, terra japoaica, 5re., 
the produce of the forests in the Bhdwar. This trade is engrossed by the 
inhabitants of the towns and villages of Rohilkhand, bordering on the Tarot, 
from whence, as the hill Zemindars have no transport, they are obliged to sell 
the artides on the spot at a low price, very inadequate to the labor expended 
in cutting and preparing them. The carriage in use, consists of hackeries 
and large buffiiloes: tatoos are also used for the conveyance of light articles. 
The foregoing remark applies equally to the traffic in Ktdh, or term 
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japonica, though not from the same cause: this article is prepared only by 
persons of the lowest, or Dorn cast, who, having no capital of their own, are 
obliged to work on advances, either at a given rate for the produce, or in the 
shape of wages. These speculations prove extremely profitable, and the re¬ 
turns are always quick. The Kuth does not cost the capitalist more than 
from five to eight rupees the xnaund, while in Rampur and other large towns 
of Rohilkhand, the price is commonly from ten to fourteen rupees the majind. 
The trade in timber, &c., proves equally advantageous; a hackery load, 
the original cost of which may have been two rupees, with an additional ex- 
pence of eight annas, government impost, sells for more than double at the 
nearest mart. The continuance of these high profits is, no doubt, to be attri¬ 
buted to the almost universal dread entertained of the climate of the Tarat 
forests. The people who now carry on the trade, are, with few exceptions, 
invariably Mohammedans. For the convenience of the purchasers, the hill 
Zemindars have established small MmuUs, or marts, at which the timbers and 
bamboos are collected, when cut and prepared; they are conveyed thither by 
manual labor. The forests nearest the plains being now totally exhausted 
of timber, tlie traders are obliged to come almost to the foot of the hills, 
where a supply of the finest timbers, calculated for the consumption 
of years, presents itself. Sisu forms an exception, as large trees of this 
species are becoming scarce in every part of the Kamaon forests. A list 
of the productions exported from the Tarm forests, will be found in the 
appendix. 

A short view of the present Judicial and Revenue Systems, will now be 
taken. The first calls for little notice, as the general absence of crimes in 
this province, renders this branch of administration of minor importance. 
From the 1st January, 1820, to the Slst December 1821, the total of 
criminals confined in jail, amounted to sixty-five, for the undermentioned 
ofihnces.— 
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No. qf Prisonert. 
Murder, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Thefta above SO rupee. 8 

Forgery. ••• ••• ••• ••• 1 ••• 

PeijuTy, ,••• oaa ••• ••• a*« X ••• 

dtullCl^y p ••• ••• a** aae 3 

Petty thefts and receiving stolen 

^ Jsy a • a 

prOpertyf aa# aaa aaa a«a^ 

Assaults, defamatioD, and other's 
petty misdemeanors, . 


No. ttfCrmeo. 


aa* aa« aaa aaa 


. 17 


aaa aaa aaa aaa 15 


Total, ... ... 65 ... 


. 48 


In -addition to the preceding, one murder, and two thefts above fifty 
rupees were perpetrated,in which the offenders eluded apprehension. Afftays 
of a serious nature are of very rare occurrence, and even petty assauhs ace 
not frequent. Decoities sometimes take place in the Bh&war or Tarm, 
perpetrated by robbers. from the . neighbouring districts of Rohilkkmd, to 
which ’they return immediately after the commission of the crime. The 
offence of adultery is from the lax state of morals extremely common among 
the lower orders, but it seldom forms a subject of complaint in the court, 
except when accompanied, by the abduction of the adultcess. Infanticide sras 
formerly-practised among some Rajput families of high casts attached to the 
Raja’s court at Srmagor, but since the emigration of these persons on the 
Gorkha invasion, no case fans ever occurred in the province. Suicide is very 
prevalent among females of the lower classes. The commission of this act is 
rarely found to have arisen from any immediate cause of quarrel, but Is com* 
inonly asoribable solely to the disgust of life generally prevalent among these 
persons. The hardships and neglect to which U»e females in this provinot 
are subjected, will sufficimitly account for this dist.ite of life, as with a trifitRg 
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exception, the vhole'labor of the agricultural and domestic economy is left to 
them, while food and clothing are dealt out to them with a sparing hand. 
Suicide is never committed by males, except in cases of leprosy, when, as in 
other parts of India, the leper sometimes buries himself alive.' Deaths from 
wild.beasts are very frequent; they probably do not fall short of one hundred 
annually. Complaints against individuals for sorcery and witchcraft are very 
common indeed; an infatuated belief in the existence of such power, pervading 
the whole body of the inhabitants of this province. All cases of unusual or 
audden sickness and mortality, are immediately ascribed to witchcraft, and 
individuals are sometimes murdered, on suspicion of having occarsioned such 
calamities. Applications to the court on the subject of caste are numerous: 
these are invariably referred to the Pundit of the court, whose decree de¬ 
livered to the party concerned, is always conclusive. These references are, no 
doubt, a consequence of the practice established under the former govern* 
ments, by which the cognizance of cases involving deprivation of caste, was 
confined to the Government Court. The public at large still appear to con¬ 
sider such reference as the only effectual means for obtaining restoration and 
absolution. 

The, management of the Police in the interior, is entrusted to the Tah- 
sfldars, and the only establishments exclusively devoted to this duty, are the 
Thanas at Ahnora, and at the five principal Ghats, towards the plains, namely, 
Kotdwara, Dhikuli, Kota, Bhamouri and Timlf. The expence of these estab¬ 
lishments amounts to three thousand and sixty-two rupees pe^ mensem ; the 
chai^ges under the same headron the 1st May, 1816, stood at eight hundred 
and seventy-two rupees per mensem. 

The provincial battalion is also avsUable for police duties, and during 
the healthy season, from November to April inclusive, a line of guards, ex- 
tendii^ aloag the frontier of Rohilkhand, are stationed for the protection of 
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the TarcA from Deceits. These posts have superceded the Chokis formerly 
occupied by the Heri and Mewati Chokidars, ■who, under the former go¬ 
vernments, engaged, on certain considerations, to repress robberies in the 
Tarei, and made themselves answerable for the restoratron of all property 
which might be stolen within.their respective jurisdictions. The remunera¬ 
tion for this service consisted in a fixed tax leviable on all persons, mer¬ 
chandize, or cattle, passing certain limits. On the introduction of the British 
government, it was found, that the system, itself was far from efficient, and 
that numerous abuses were daily practised in the collection of the authorized 
Chokidar! dues. Thefts of cattle were frequent, and suspicion attached to the 
Chokidars themselves, of being participators, if not principals in their perpetra¬ 
tion. The responsibility of the head Chokidar proved merely nominal, as res¬ 
titution of the stolen property was, in most instances, evaded. The system 
was, on these grounds, totally abolished in the year 1817, smd the advantages 
resulting from this measure have been fully evinced, in the almost total sup¬ 
pression of robberies and other outrages, hitherto so prevalent in that part of 
the country: the Tarat under the Gerlmal Pergunnas. which is almost whoUy 
in the Moradabad jurisdiction, must be excepted in this remark. No class of 
people answering to the village Chokidars in the plains, are to be found in this 
province. 

In Civil Judicature, the simple forma of the preceding gavernment have 
been generally retained. The petition originating the suit, is required to be 
written on an eight anna stamp, but no institution or other fees are levied: a 
notice, in the form of ilala ndma, is then issued, which process is served by the 
plaintiff, and in three cases out of four, produces a compromise between the 
parties: where ineffectual, it is returned by the plaintiff into court, when 
the defendant is summoned. The parties then plead their cause in person, 
and should facts be disputed on either side, evidence is called for. Oaths 
are never administered, except in particular cases, and at the express doarc of 
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cither of the parties. Suits, for the division of property, or settlement o 
accounts, are commonly referred to arbitrators selected by the parties. I: 
the issue and execution of decrees, the established forms are followed, bv 
the leniency of the native creditors renders imprisonment and sales, i, 
eatisfaction of decrees, uncommon: since the introduction of the British gc 
vemment, only eight debtors have been confined in the .dfinoro jail, six at th 
suit of individuals, and two on public demands in the commercial and con 
missariat departments. At present, only one court (the commissioner’s) exist 
in the province for the cognizance of civil claims, and the absence of fee 
and simplicity of forms, as therein practised, joined to its frequent removal t 
every part of the country, have hitherto tended to prevent any inconvenienc 
being experienced from the want of Moofusil Courts. The gratuitoi 
administration of justice, has not been found to excite litigation, as th 
absence of native pleadeiii, and the celerity with which causes are decided 
operate as checks to such an abuse. The number of civil suits entei 
tained during the year, from 1st January to the Slst December, 1829 
amounted to 1,462, of which only four hundred and thirty .eight proceeds 
to the summons of the defendant; of the latter, one hundred and thirty-on 
were subsequently withdrawn, by llaztnamas, and three hundred and seve: 
finally adjudicated. Disputes regarding land, form the greater portion o 
suits instituted. Tlie value of those in action rarely exceeds one hundrei 
rupees. The proceedings of the court are written in the Hindi, with th< 
exception of the ezaminatioosr whieh, for the sake of expedition, are recorder 
tn the Persian. 

The revesm admimstrstion is here conducted on the isme principles a 
att in force in the plains. On the conquest of the province, as a temporar; 
SrrangesMnt, the revenue of each FOigunna was farmed for one year t 
the Kanm oi SijfOHa. The receipts of the preceding year, as exhibited ii 
the Kanmgo returns, were assumed as a standard, a deduction of tweiit|r4in 
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per cent, being allowed for the dilterence oi currency. The Jumna thus 
fixed, amounted to 188,577 Furruckabad rupees. At the expiration of this 
settlement, the PadhAns were called upon to engage for the assessment of 
their respective villages : as this mode of collection was, in some degree, 
novel, and as the individual responsibility of the Padhdtu remained to 
be ascertained, the arrangement in question was only partially introduced, 
and the leases restricted to one year, at a Jumma of 1,37,949 rupees. 
The success with which this experiment was attended, and the punctuality 
with which the revenue was realized, led to an extension of the system on 
the third settlement, which was fixed for a period of three years, at a Jumma 
of 1,60,806 rupees. The present settlement was formed on the same prin* 
ciple, and from the reluctance of the Mdigux&rt to engage for a longer 
period, was again fixed for a term of three years. The objections preferred 
against, a longer lease were founded-on the migratory habits of the lower 
class of cultivators. The Jumma of the 1st year, or 1877, amounted to l,69,39i 
rupees, which has been raised in the last year of the term, 1879, by the 
tents of new viltagea, to 1,76,664 rupees. This sum is collected from 7883 
Mdlguzdn, and is comprised of the following items 


Cess on Agriculture, . . 1,69,566 

Ditto ditto Coj^er Mines, . . S,S60 

Ditto ditto Iron Mines, . . 1,100 

Ditto ditto Pasturage, ...... . 3,638 


A further branch, at former settlements, consisted of cess on the profits 
of trade, under which head 7000 rupees were annually collected from the 
Bkoteas, This source was forgone at the last settlement, and a remission 
to that amount made to the Bhoteas. The revenue derived from timbers, 
bamboos, kuth, &c., in the Tarat forests, may also be included in the land 
assessment, as, although levied in the shape of duties from the exporters, it 
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is, in fact, tne government share in the value of the national products of 
those forests, all of which are public property. These duties have been 
hitherto let to farm on annual leases, at the undermentioned Jumma 

1816.17 17-18 18-19 19-*0 20-21 21-22 22-23 

2,721 2,8il 3,200 3,987 4,850 5,503 6,302 

The total improvement which has taken place in these various branches of 
assessment, since the conquest, falls little short of 00,000 rupees, without 
taking into account the remission of 7,000 rupees above-mentioned. 

Notwithstanding the general lightness of the government demand, a very 
extensive revision of the detailed assessment has been found indispensable at 
each succeeding settlement. This necessity has arisen from the contracted 
state of the laboring population, which renders it difficult for any MalguxSar 
to replace sudden casualties among his tenants. In the present state of 
minute village assessment, the death or desertion of even a single culti¬ 
vator, adds greatly to the burthen of the remaining tenants: where 
further losses occur, immediate remissions are generally made to save the 
village from total desertion. Such defalcations are supplied from a cor- 
responding improvement in other estates, and as contingencies of this 
nature are best known to the surrounding M^lguz^rs, the distribution 
of the Pergunnah assessment has been, hitherto, intrusted to the VadMm 
themselves, This measure is executed in a general assembly, or Panchait, of 
the parties concerned in the scale of the expired Jumma : the increase is, sub- 
sequently, laid on in the shape of a percentage. The general equity with which 
tlrese mutual assessments have been conducted, is sufficiently evinced in the 
facility and punctuality with which they have been realised. The village 
settlements are formed with the established Padhdn in all cases, except 
where objected to, on sufficient grounds, by the remaining sharers on tlie 
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estate. The nature and dues of the above office have already been described: 
the small parcels of land attached to it, are particularly specified in the lease 
as Hek PMdhdtichdri; the total of such lands in Kamaon proper amounts to 
about 5000 standard Bim, being recorded atfi970 nominal Btsit. In Oerkmal, 
BO public allowance of this nature exists, but a similar arrangement has always 
been made by the joint proprietors of the estate in favor of the Padkdn. 

It now only remains to be considered how far the rents pud by the actual 
cultivators correspond with the public demand. A large portion of the pro¬ 
vince, not less, probably, than three-fourths of the villages, are wholly cul- 
tivatedby the actual proprietors of the land, from whom, of course, nothing can 
be demanded beyond their respective quotas of the village assessment. In 
these cases, the Settlement is, literally speaking, Ryatwfira, although the lease 
la issued only in the name of one, or at most of two sharers in the estete. 
The remaining part of the province may be comprised under two descrip¬ 
tions of estates; First j Those villages in which the right of property is reci^niz- 
ed in the heirs of former grantees, while the right of cultivation remains with 
the descendants of the original occupants. In these, the rents are commonly 
paid in “ Kit," or kind, at an invariable rate, as fixed at the penod of the 
grant. Secondly; All villages in which the right, both of property and oc¬ 
cupancy, have become vested in one and the same individual. In these, the 
AIAlguzSr has necessarily the discretion of demanding the full extent of the 
“ Malik Hisia” or government share, supposing no fixed agreement to have 
been made between him and hit tenants ; but such improvidence on the part 
of the latter rarely occurs, and the great competition which exists for cultiva¬ 
tors, in consequence of the contracted state of the labouring population as 
compared with the extent of the arable land, will long secure favourable terms 
end treatment to this important class of the community. Under this descrip¬ 
tion of villages are included those newly brought into cultivation, and the 
faekaskt lands j of the first, the proprietary right is always gaoted to the 
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reclaimer, id consideration a£ the expence incurred by him in the enterprise. 
By the term Paekatht, is implied all lands which are cultivated by non.resident 
tenants. In the Tarai, the system of rents is, in some respects, difierent. The 
estates there are, generally speaking, of large extent, but none are permanently 
inhabited with the exception of the villages of the Thants and Bogsas, in the 
low Tard, adjoining Jtohilkhand. In these, the rents are calculated by the 
plough of land at an easy rate, never exceeding the proportion of one-tenth 
of the gross produce. In the upper parts of the Tard, the farms are tempo¬ 
rarily occupied by the hill Zemindars during the cold season ; during the re¬ 
mainder bf the year, the danger of the climate occasions their almost total 
dnertion. The rabi crop, consequently, forms the chief source of rent to the 
Mdfgwidr! the individual rates vary from four aniuis to three rupees the 
plough, according to the supply of water available for irri^tion. 

The local divisions having been found ineonveniently numerous for the 
purposes of account and management, many of the petty divisions have re¬ 
cently been united to the adjoining pergunnas, of which they will, in future, 
form sub-divisions, while a few districts, composed of villages dispersed in va¬ 
rious parts of the province, have also been broken up, and their villi^es re¬ 
incorporated with their original pergunnas. 

By these arrangements, the number of pergunnas has been reduced to 
twenty-six, as detailed in statement (A.) 


The revenue establishments noqr consist of four Tahsildaris, the relative 
extent and expence of which are as follows;— 
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On ihc; 1st June, 1816, the number of Tahsildaris was eight, at ui annual 
expense of ;^,S16 rupees; since that period a reduction has also been effected 
in the Sudder native establishment, the yearly total of which is now 74i8S', in¬ 
stead of 9840, as it then stood. The DefVeris, or Kanongos, nine in number, 
receive salaries tp the aggregate of 3009 rupees per annum. Nine pergunna 
Patw&risbave been established with a monthly stipend of five rupees each. 
The revenue of ibe resumed nankar lands has fully covered these allowances. 

Of the mode of collections, it is only necessary to state, that the demand 
is divided into four kists, three of which fall on the khmjf, and one on the 
rabi crop. No talab&na is levied from the m^lguzars. 

Transit duties of every description were finally abolished in this province 
in 1818. The consumption of spirituous liquors and drugs is trifling, and the 
revenue from that source correspondingly small, the present not exceeding 
500 rupees annually. The use of stampt paper has been partially introduced 
in Judicial proceedings, during the last two years. The annual receipt on 
this account now amounts to 2000 rupees. A comparative view of receipts 
and expenditure of the province in the years 1815-16 and 1822-23, will be 
seen in the Appendix, statement £. 

The rent-free lands may be classed under two heads, first the “ Glint,” 
or religious assignments, and secondly, those granted to individuals. The 
“ Gunt” villages amount to 973, nnd contain about 1-lSth of the arable lands 
of the province, all of which are permanently alienated from the rent-roll of 
government. There are 175 villages enjoyed by individuals, the rakba of which 
may be estimated at 3000 bisis, or l-70th of the arable lands of the province; 
the terms on which these lands are held are various, mostly for life. The 
largest rent-free estate in the possession of an individual yields about 1,000 Re. 
per annum, and is held on a grant from the Nipal government in tenure of 
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perpetuity. The total revolution which took place in the government at the 
Gorkha conquest, and the comparative recentness of that event, will explain 
the small extent of the Jagir lands. At that period, aU grants in favor of tha 
public and private servants of the former Rajas were resumed, and subse- 
quently, the Jagirs of private individuals, including even those of the Brah- 
mins, were, with few exceptions, subjected to the same measure. During the 
last seven years, upwards of 150 villages, including those in Ufankar, have been 
re-annexed to the rent-roll. The greater part of these had been surreptitiously 
abstracted from the public assessment, by the connivance of the executive of- 
ficers of the Nipal government The pensions chargeable on the revenues of 
this province, amount to 21,670 rupees per annum, according to the following 
distribution; 

Per annum. 

Pensions of) In perpetuity to Religious Establishments. 2,152 

former Govt, f For life to individuals. '.. 348 

Granted by) For life in Political Department. 9,600 

British Gov't J Do. do. Military Invalid allowances. ... 9,570 

It now only remains to offer a few concluding observations on the State of 
the Province and of its Inhabitants. 

The deterioration which had taken place under the Gorkha government, 
has already been mentioned. On the conquest in 1815, cultivation was 
found at its lowest ebb, the rent-free villages alone exhibiting a thriving 
appearance. The laboring classes had been reduced to the extremest 
indigence, while the Kamfns and Siyanas were, for the greater part, over¬ 
whelmed with debts, contracted for the liquidation of the public demands. 
Since that period, a variety of causes have combined to ameliorate the 
condition of the industrious portion of the community. Light assessments, 
attended with constant hij^ prices of produce, have more than doubled the 
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profits of agriculture, while the increased competition which has taken place in 
the trade with this province, has considerable enhanced the value of its exports. 
To the laboring classes, more particularly those in the neighbourhood of 
the military posts, the public works and the transport of stores have afforded 
continued sources of employment. The aggregate expenditure under these 
heads, during the last eight years has, probably,not been muchshortof 4 lacks 
of rupees, a large sum as compared with the amount of the population by which 
it will have been absorbed. It cannot, however, be denied, that the demand for 
labor on these accounts has, at some periods, been so excessive as to prove the 
occasion of inconvenience and hardship to the people concerned. Partial re. 
ductions in the military force, and the augmented resources of the province, 
have, in some measure, counteracted the evil. The whole province exhibits 
ample proofs of improvement; indeed it may be fairly stated, that the 
present cultivation exceeds that of 1815, in the proportion of full one>third. 
From the subdivided state of landed property, which here exists, few 
individual landholders have the means of acquiring wealth, but though all 
connected with the soil are confined to a state of equality, their condition, as 
a body, is no doubt superior to that of any similar class of tenants, in any part 
of the Company’s territories. A knowledge of these advantages has induced 
a continual emigration of cultivators from the adjoining provinces of the 
Rajas of Nipalaxid Gerhwal. To some of the principal Kamins and Brahmins, 
the introduction of tlie British government, by destroying their former 
influence, has proved a cause of regret, but to the great bulk of the popula¬ 
tion, this event has been a source of unceasing benefits and congratulation. 
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Page 187. The Province of Kamaon, as now formed, comprises the whole 
of the Raj of that name, together with a large portion of the principality 
of Gerhwal. Strictly speaking, the name of Kamaon is applicable only to 
the country lying between the A'afi, or Gogra, and the Ramgangd, to which 
tract it was given by the Rajas of the last race, who sprung originally 'from a 
Chieftain of the Fergunna of that name. The appellation of Gerhwal is said 
to have been derived from the number of Gerhs (Fort) formeriy existing 
there. Almora is said to have been so named from the abundance of wild 
sorrel (Almoti) which grows in its vicinity. 

Page 153. A remarkable variety of snake is the “ Churao'* a species of 
Boa of immense size, found only' on high mountains, and in the wildest soli¬ 
tudes. It is said to prey chiefly on deer and other wild animal^ but occa¬ 
sionally seizes and swallows cattle which may have approached .its cave. By 
the lower orders, more particularly the herdsmen, fabulous powers and features 
are ascribed to this animal: among other wonders, it is said to possess a long 
flowing mane of red hair, and to make use of a large pine tree as a walking 
stick, when descending the mountains. Of the real existence of the Churao, 
(stripped of these wonderful attributes) there can be no doubt, as it is occa* 
sionally killed by hunters. 
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The " Qola** or *' Goscmp," is nearly white in the northern parts of the 
hills, and its skin, which is extremely hard, and forms a handsome material 
, for sword scabbards, is rendered the more valuable from the scarceness of 
the animal. 

160. They represent themselves as being the descendants of one 
of the aboriginal princes of Ketmaon, who, with his family, fled to the jungles 
to escape the destruction threatened by an taurper ; under the pretension to 
royal origin, the Rdivats, or Rdjis, abstain from offering to any individual, what¬ 
ever his rank, the usual eastern salutation. The or^in of this tribe, howsoever 
the claim to regal descent be disposed of, must certainly be referred to soma 
race of inhabitants anterior to the settlement of the present race. The great 
difference in customs and religion from the Hindu tenets, which exists 
among the RdfU, might be ascribed to the savage mode of life pursued by 
them and their ancestors for so long a period, but the total dissimilitude of 
language,‘which renders theand present Kumaya wholly unintelligible 
to each other, cannot be accounted for in the same mode, and can only be 
attributed to a separate origin. A conjecture may be hazarded, that the out- 
castes, or Dorns, are in part descended from the aborigines. A marked dif¬ 
ference exists in the personal appearance of this class and of the Hindu 
inhabitants; the former being, for the most part, extremely dark, almost black, 
with crisp curly hair: they arc, at the same time, in a state of nearly universal 
slavery, a circumstance which, from its extent, can scarcely be ascribed wholly 
to the mere process of purchase, but which may be explained by supposing a 
part of the aboriginal inhabitants to have been seized by the first Hindu 
colonists, and reduced to slavery, in which state their descendants have since 
remained. 

Page 161. The name “ Badari," is derived from Badari, Sanscrit, the 
Beri or Jtffube. The legends respecting the origin of this idol differ: by 
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one account, it is said to have been, in remote ages, an object of peculiar ve 
neration and-worship in the adjoining province of TUhft, from whence it 
fled, about seventeen centuries past, to the spot on which the temple now 
stands: the second, and more probable legend, represents the idol to have been 
originally found in the riVer near the temple, which was then erected and de. 
dicated to it by Sanharach&ri, a missionary from the peninsula of India: the 
appearance of the idol, which bears scarcely any resemblance to the human 
form, and exhibits evident traces of having been once worn, and polished by 
the action of water, gives strength to this tradition. 


Kedamdth, an incarnation of Sadasheo, is not a form of Vishnu,* but the 
word » Keddr," is divided from “ Ke,” Sanscrit, water, and “ DAr,” abound- 
ing with : the worship of this idol, at its present site, is carried back to the 
remote of fabulous ages, being ascribed originally to the Pdndavas. These 


brothers, after their battles with the giants, are said to have proceeded to 
Hmridwir, with a view to expiations and to worship Sadaseo. That god, 
aUrmed at their approach, fled under the form of a buffalo, and was pursued 
by them to Keddr, at which spot he dived into the earth, leaving only his 
posteriors visible above ground. This part, of which the Pindaoas established 
^ woiship, continues to receive the adoration of the pilgrims at Kcdir. 
Tht. remaining portions of the body of the god receive worship at the tern- 
pes of "Kalpeswar," " Madhyamemar," " Rudran&th," and " Timgm&lh," 
all situated along the Him&laya chain, and which, together with Kedirnith, 
e Punch Keddr, a peculiar object of pilgrimage to pious votaries, but 
which, from the difficulties of the roads, few are able to accomplish. 


In the rear of Kedar is 
brated in Hindu Mythology, 


the Himalaya peak of '• Mahd Pmih,” cele- 
as the point at which the Pdndavas devoted 


page 161 was p rin>H P““ge. by the author himself, had not been raeahad when 
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themselve!!, and from whence they were taken up to heaven: a similar blessing, 
it is believed, will be conferred on every virtuous and pious person, who may 
reach the peak, or perish in the way ; from twenty to twenty-five votaries an¬ 
nually sacrifice themselves in the attempt te ascend the MaM PatUh, or Great 
•may, or by throwing themselves over a precipice, called Bhyrava Jhamp, in the 
neighboiii hood: by suicide, at the latter spot, the votary expects to have realiud 
in his future state, that object and wish for which he expressly devotes himself. 
These suicides are chiefly from OMsera/ and Bengal, and commonly leave their 
houses for the avowed purpose of proceeding to Malta Panthy and such sacrifices 
by hill-people are rare; it may, therefore, be reasonably presumed, that they are 
not occasioned by the influence or suggestions of the priest and attendants 
of the temple. 

Page 1 fit. The personal appearance of the inhabitants varies in a marked 
degree, in dillerent parts of the hills, though the same general caste of counte¬ 
nance, a lank (iice, with prominent features, prevails throughout. In the north¬ 
ern districts, the people are short, stout-made and fair, while in the southern 
hills, the .stature is somewhat greater, the form spare, and the complexion 
sallow: the natives of the midland pergunnas, present a medium appearance 
between.the two first mentioned classes. The children of both sexes are, 
generally sj)caking, every where fair and handsome, but as the boys approach 
to manhood, their features become coarse, and their face loses its fullness. 
The females, from constant exposure to the weather, and from incessant la¬ 
bor, lose all pretensions to good looks at an early age, and when advanced 
in life, are commonly remarkable for their extreme ugliness. Women of the 
higher ranks, not subject to such vicissitudes, must be excepted, as they are 
invariably fair and often beautiful. 

A similar variation in costume exists in the hills. In the northern dis¬ 
tricts, the principal article of dress, consists of an unsewn web of cloth. 
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either of hemp or wool. In the maloe, this is thrown over the shoulders, 
and descends down behind to the knees, from whence it is doubled, and 
carried back over the shouldersthe two ends are fastened on the breast, hy 
wooden or metal pins, the comers being passed over and under the opposite 
shoulder, the sides are drawn forward, so as to meet over the body, and are 
secured in that situation, by a kamerband of cotton or hempen cloth. A 
narrow strip of cloth passed between the legs and fastened by a string 
round the waist, and a skull cap, complete the suit. The arms and legs are 
thus left bare and unincumbered; in rigorous weather, however, blanket 
trowsers are partially worn. The women fasten the web of cloth, in a some- 
what different mode, as it reaches to the heels, and hangs full like a petticoat, 
and in addition, they wear commonly a boddice of dark coloured chintz, and 
a narrow scarf of white cloth. In other parts of the province, the dress of 
both sexes resembles that of the corresponding classes in the plains, except¬ 
ing, that the turban is little used, and the *‘jagult" or reaches 

only to the knees. It may be observed, generally, of the hill people, that they 
are extremely indifferent in regard to the state of their every-day apparel, 
and continue to wear their clothes till reduced to mere shreds and tatters, 
but on holydays and festivals, individuals of either sex prefer absenting 
themselves from the festivities, to appearing in a worn out garment. 

The great bulk of the population subsists on the coarse grains, such 
as Mandua, Jangura, Koni, Chena. Mana, &c., and the inferior kinds of 
pulse, Urd, Gahat. Bhat, Raens, &c. The Mandua is either made into 
bread, or is dressed as porridge, “ bdri," and seasoned with “jAofi,” but¬ 
termilk and turmeric boiled together—the Chena and Kam, are also made 
into bread, or boiled whole, and eaten as rice. When travelling, the lower 
classes live chiefly on the meal of parched barley, of which every 

individual carries a supply with him: this article requires only the addition 
of a little water to prepare it for eating, llice forms the favorite food of aU 
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those, who oen afford to purchase it. Wheat is odly in partial consumption, 
chiefly,on occasions of entertainments at marriages, Stc., when the peculiar 
scruples of Hindus prevent the use of rice. Vegetables of all kinds, both 
cultured and wild, are objects of universal consumption-, among the latter 
description, not already noticed, may be mentioned the nettle, fern, tulip, 
tntUu, &c., of which the shoots, root, and bean, respectively, are eaten ; the 
list of herbs, roots, and leaves, considered edible by the natives, is endless : in¬ 
deed, from their indiscrimln.ation in this respect, fatal cases of poison some¬ 
times occur. During the periodical residence of the agricultural classes in 
the Taral, their principal food is “ Guya,” or sweet potatoes, boiled, and 
eaten with butter-milk. 

Animal food is in much request among all classes; with the exception 
of those animals, the use of which, as food, is prohibited by their religion, 
and excepting also reptiles of all descriptions, and ca'-rion birds or beasts, 
every sort of animal is converted to food, in some part or other of the hills : 
by the southern GerhwaUs, rats and mice are considered am dainties. The 
favorite flesh is that of the goat, or of the sheep, where bred : against the 
sheep of the plains, an universal prejudice exists, its long tail rendering it, in 
the eye of the Highlander, a species of dog. No scruple as to the mode of 
decease exists, and animals dying a natural death from disease, or other 
cause, are eaten by the Hindus, as well as by the Doms. 

Tobacco is smoked by all, but the highest caste uramins, who substitute 
Chir-ras, the inspissated juice of tlie hemp plant: they, however, chew the 
leaf pounded and mixed with lime, a practice which prevails also among the 
other classes. 

The use of spirituous liquors is, in Kamaon, confined to the lowest class 
or Doms: in Gerhwal, the Hindus are less scrupulous, and excepting a few 
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Brahmin families, all drink a spefcies of whisky there manufactured, either 
firom rice or barley: at the same time, they will not touch the common kinds 
of spirit, as prepared in the plains; the objection to the latter arising from the 
mode in which the liquor is made, as well as from the caste of people by 
whom the manufacture is carried on, whereas the Gerhwal spirit is prepared 
by Hindus of Ihe Rajput caste, and is fermented by the juice of particular 
roots, against the use of which no religious prejudice prevails. Intoxication 
is rare, and takes place only at the religious festivals. 

The mildness of the temperature of the hills would lead to the expects* 
tion, that the inhabitants would enjoy an exemption from most of the diseases 
incident to less favored countries, and that a different state takes place, is 
doubtless to be attributed, in a great measure, to the people themselves. By 
their avocations, the labouring classes are occasionally compelled to descend 
into the vallies, the air of which is invariably noxious during half the year. 
The purity of the natural atmosphere, is also counteracted by the state in 
which the villages arc kept: the dung heap forms a prominent object in front 
of, and contiguous to every farm : the villages are commonly buried in dense 
crops of gigantic hemp, while the houses are enveloped with a profusion of 
scandent vegetables, -such as cucumbers, water*meloas, pumpkins, &c. &c. 
From the united operation of these causes, during the worst season of the 
year, general sickness prevails throughout the hills, in the shape of quotidian, 
tertian and quartan fevers. Contagious and typhus fevers occasionally break 
out, generated, no doubt, from an excess of the same cause. These always 
exhibit the rapid aad mslignaat features of plague, as does also the small 
pox, which proves extremely destructive whenever it visits the hills. 
Rheumatism is common during the cold weather. Cutaneous eruptions of 
various kinds are universally prevalent among all ranks, and are ascribed by 
the inhabitants to the use of ^ring water. Leprosy does not appear so com¬ 
mon M in the plains. To the above, must b0 added afiections of the spleen and 
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of the lungs, bowel ootn plaints, stone and dropsy, all of which are frequent. 
A general disinclination prevaib among the lower classes to the use of phy. 
sick, on the avowed principle, that from the pureness of their general diet, 
their stamina is not sufficiently strong to stand the effects of powerful reme> 
dies: cooling drafts and restoratives are, however, taken without hesitation: 
those in most general use, are infusions of fennel seed, black pepper, or cherayta, 
in water. In most disorders, recourse is had to cauterizing, performed by the 
application of lighted balls of tow^ or of some other similar substance, either 
to the back of the neck, the breast, or the pit of the stomach. Firing by 
means of an iron, is also resorted to in cases of strains, swellings, or rheuma¬ 
tism. In all diseases, the principal reliancb for their cure is placed on charms 
tied to the person of the patient, on magnetism, and on various superstitious 
ceremonies and sacrifices. Inoculation is never thought of in the interior, 
till the small-pox actually appears in tite villi^ itself, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and then, from the unskilful manner in which it is perform¬ 
ed. or firom the use of virulent matter, the precaution proves, in frequent ins¬ 
tances, inei&ctimt. In the case of this, and of other contagious distempers, 
nonintercourse is found, by the inhabitants, to be the best preventative, and with 
this view they sometimes abandon their villages, and-retreat, temporarily, to 
the summit of an adjoining mountain, -and there continue for. some days, 
till they presume the contagion to have passed away. Cotasidering the rude 
state of medical science'in these hills, it is somewhat remarkable, that litho¬ 
tomy should be in common practice : this operatioa is performed on snl^eta 
of all ages, and apparently with very general success. The operators are 
from among the low caste Dom, and the only instruments used, are a root 
and a pair of common forceps. Some notkfe may here be taken of tbe Gmtn, 
which is common in these hiUs, although it is here a disease whteb in¬ 
jures only the personal appearance, and not the bodily health or mental facul¬ 
ties of the subject. This affiKtion has been ascribed to wious local peculi¬ 
arities,' or to s peculiar susceptibility in the constiUttion of nountaiaecrs, kM 
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tbe example of these ^ills fully demonstrates, that it cannot be referred ex¬ 
clusively to any one of the commonly assigned causes. The Goitre is l\ere 
found among the residenta of most elevated villages, as well as among those 
of the low vallies, in spots where snow is never seen, as well as in those 
near which it for ever lies •, in districts where no minerals are known to 
exist, as well as in those abounding with mines; among people who drink' 
none but river water, as well as among those who use only springs; among 
the rich equally with the poor; and lastly, it attacks individuals recently 
from the plains, as well as the natives of the hilhf. A conjecture may 
be hazarded, that the Goitre is in part produced by the efiects of the keen 
mountmn air acting on the exposed throat; a covering to .that pait seems at 
any rate to be the most effectual remedy as well as preventative ; in cases of 
incipient Goitre, the natives have immediate recourse to the use of a neck¬ 
cloth, formed of otter skin, or some other warm substance, which is worn till 
the swelling has wholly subsided; and although instances have occurred here 
of European females and children being attacked by Goitre, no case of any 
European male being so afflicted has yet taken place. Various nottrumt and 
remedies are prescribed by the native practitioners: among the latter, a sim¬ 
ple sold in the bazar, under the name of “ Gellur Patta," is in most request. 
Outward applications, cauterizing, and issues, are also resorted to, but all, no¬ 
toriously, without the slightest prospect of success in any but incipient cases. 
In closing this subject it may be observed, that the practice of the “ Batdf,” 
or Brahmin physicians, among the upper classes, is on a par with that in the 
plains, whither such practitioners are originally sent to study medicine. 
Musk appears to form an ingredient in almost every remedy administered by 
them, and, indeed, the inhabitants of the hills universally entertain thegreate st 
confidence in .the medicinal virtues of that drug. 

The poputauon oi the interior, as has been already stated, is comprisea 
almost solely the'-agricultural classes. From the nature of the-country, the 
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communication between villages is commonly both tedious and laborious, and 
the'intercourse of the inhabitants of even adjacent hamlets is confined to the 
periodical festivals which occur at neighbouring temples: on these occ»> 
sions again, the meeting is composed wholly of the villagers of the surround¬ 
ing district, and the presence of individuals from other parts of the hills is 
viewed almost as an intrusion. This state of restricted intercourse, continued 
through ages, has tended to preserve a distinctness of character and manners 
among the mountaineers, who accordingly still exhibit the compound of vir. 
tues and defects common to agricultural tribes in a rude stage of society. Ho¬ 
nest, sober, frugal, patient under fatigue and privations, hospitable, good hu¬ 
moured, open, and usually sincere in their address, they are, at the same time, 
extremely indolent, dclde, easily led away by the counsel of others, hasty io 
pursuing the dictates of passion, even to their own immediate detriment, 
envious of each other, jealous of strangers, capable of equivocation and petty 
cunning, and lastly, grossly superstitious. To personal courage, the lower 
order make no pretensions; the high Rajput families, who are most part de¬ 
scended from western adventurers, are in no way deficient in the inherent 
spirit of their race. Conjugal afiection has scarcely any existence in the hills; 
wives are universally considered and treated as part of the live stock, and 
little or no importance is attached to the breach of female chastity, except¬ 
ing when tlie prejudices of caste may thereby be compromised. To their 
children, they, however, evince strong affection, and instances of suicide, by 
fathers as Itell as mothers, from grief for the loss of a child, are.fir fri>ro 
uncommon. - The indolence of tlm male sex is insuperable, even l^r the pros¬ 
pect of gain, and the whtde labor of the domestic economy aad of agriculture, 
excepting only ploughii^ and harrowing, is left to the women ; and a rate of 
wages, greater by one half than that which exists in the plains, fails in induc¬ 
ing the voluntary attendance of day labonrers: the people of this class will, 
however, without hesitation wander hundreds of miles, and spend weeks to 
gain a few by peddling the commodideB of the plains. Alt mounta in e er s 
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unite in >n excessive distrust of the natives of the low countiy, whom 
they regard as a race of swindlers and extortioners: the jealousy with which 
the mountaineers of one pergunna view those of another, amounts to a spirit 
of clanship, which feeling may, doubtless, bfe ascribed to the state of govern, 
ment that, at one time, existed in these hills, when every pergunna and sub- 
division formed a separate and indep^ndant principality. Local attachments 
are very predominant, and an eventutd return to their natal village continues 
to be the cherrished hope of those, whom the want of of subsistence 
may have compelled to migrate : from the same sentiment, the petty landed 
proprietors entertain an overwhelming affection for their hereditary fields. 
Of the honesty of the hill people, too much praise cannot be given; property 
of all kinds is left exposed in every way, without fear and without loss: in those 
districu whence periodical migration to the Tara! takes place, the villages 
are left with almost a single occupant during half the year, and though a 
great part of the property of the villagers remains in their houses, no precau. 
tionis deemed necessary, except securing the doors against the ingress of 
animals, which is done by a bar of wood, the use of locks being as yet con¬ 
fined to the higher classes. In their pecuniary transactions with each other, 
the agricultural classes have rarely recourse to written engagements, bargains 
concluded by the parties joining hands, (“Hath Mama”) in token of assent, 
orove equally e«sctual and binding, as if secured by parchment and seals; 
If exceptions to this general character for honesty exist in the hills, they are 
to be fbund only in the class of Dom, or outcastes, who are commonly of 
loose anc' dissipated habits, confirmed, if not acquired, by continued inter- 
course with the plains. At a former period, the higher orders would appear 
to have been rapacious, oppressive, and vindictive, and acts of violence and 
bloodshed, perpetrated from motives of rapine or revenge, were of common 
occurrence. The impotence of the government, which had neither the power 
to repress outrages, nor to redress injuries, was doubtless the principal cause of 
these disorders, which, under the strong and vigorous system of the Gorkhas, 
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soon ceased, and all classes are now equally conspicuous for their order and 
submission to public authority. The mountaineers are. of a lively disposition, 
much inclined to singing, dancing, and sports they are also fond of hearing 
and relating tales, and of puzzling one another with riddles ; games of ball are 
prevented by the nature of the country, but sports of other kinds are nu> 
merous} and among them the Englishman will recognize Hocky, and many 
other games familiar to his youth. The most common sedentary amusements 
are Bag^k Bakri, fox- and geese, Ramchtir, drafits and chowper; chess and 
cards (Geayifa,) are played by the higher classes at Almora and Srinagar, 
among whom, more particularly the Brahmins, an inclination for gambling is 
generally prevalent. The style of dancing has been noticed among tlA religi* 
ous ceremonies. The singing is of three kinds, each, with its peculiar time 
and measure. 1st.—The Bharao, a species of dramatic recitation, in which 
two or more characters are brought forward, the measures varying with the 
subject. In this class are also comprised the hymns, in honor of the local 
gods and demigo. 2d.—The Josa ballads, composed on popular and pass* 
ing events, the time of which is quick and lively, more particularly in the 
chorus. Sd.—The Byrx, or Bhagnaol, a species of duet, sung commonly 
by a male and a female, who respond to each other in extemporary stanzas 
alternately. The subject has commonly reference to the situation or actual 
occupation of the parties, clothed in numerous metaphors and similies, 
drawn chiefly from vegetable products ; where the parties are skilful, the Bgri 
is made the vehicle of personal praise or satire: this style of singing is high¬ 
ly popular in the Kamaon pergunnahs, and it is there a common saying, that 
no female heart can withstand the seductions of an accomplished Bgri singer. 
The measure is slow and plaintive. 

The only musical instruments iii common use, are drums of various kinds, 
as in the plains, and the shepherd’s pipe; this latter is rude and simple, formed 
horn the small hill bambu: its power, as weH os that of the performers, appears 
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to be confined to a few notes continually repeated and prolonged: when beard 
in the glens and dells, the melody of this instrument is wild and pleasing. 

An attempt to collect the numerous superstitious beliefs current in these 
hills, would be an endless task, the result of which would by no means repa y 
the labor bestowed,, as these beliefs are for the most part rude and gross. dis< 
playing neither imagination nor refinement in their texture. The moun> 
taineers believe implicitly in the existence of the various tribes of ghosts, 
evil spirits, demons, goblins, fanes, elves, &c., and have, moreover, the fullest 
evidence in the powers of sorcery and witchcraft : a few of the most current 
superstitions, under these several heads, may be stated 

The ghost tribe is divided into numerous varieties: the first and most 
formidable is the Bhvi, or ghost: individuals who may have died a violent 
death, whether by murder, execution, drowning, and to whose remains 
due funeral honors may not have been paid. The EAiir continues to haunt 
his descendants fur generations in an invisible shape, and requires to be occa¬ 
sionally appeased by sacrifices and offerings. Matin, or Imps, are the ghosts 
of young children, the bodies of whom are buried, and not burnt, and who 
prowl about the villages in the shape of bears and other wild animals. 

ToJa, or Will of the Wisps, are the ghosts of bachelors, that is of males, 
who may die at mature age unmarried. The society of the Tviat is supposed 
to be contemned by all other classes of ghosts, and they are, accordingly, 
seen only in wild and solitary places. 

Axn, the ghost of a person killed in hunting, is believed to haunt the 
forest iu which the accident may have occurred, and is heard, from time tc 
time, haBooing to its dogs. To hear the voice of the Avn, portends some 
calamity to the hearer. 
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Acheri, or fairy, the ghosts of young female children; these reside 
on the tops of the mountains, but descend at dusk to hold their revels in 
more com mient spots. To fall in with the train, at the time, is fatal, as the 
Achen punish such intrusions with 'death: they occuionally also molest 
those who may cross the sites of their abodes during the day, zdore particu¬ 
larly females, who may .'have dny red articles of dress on their person at thd 
time, the Acheri bearing a peculiar antipathy to that color. When female 
children are taken suddenly ill, it is immediately concluded that the 
Acheri have cast their spell or shadow on the Child, with the view 

of adding her ghost to their numbers. The optical illusions and shadows, 
seen in various mountainous countries, are also occasionally visible on 
some of the mountains in this province, which are accordingly celebrated as 
the peculiar resort of the Acheri, as the, processions of elephants, horses, 
&c. which sometimes appear on the summits, are naturally ascribed to those 
ideal beings. A hill opposite tO Srinagar, is celebrated in this respect} the 
train of shadows which, from time to time, appears to move along its ridge, con¬ 
tinues visible for some minutes, and is, in consequence, viewed by tsumbers of 
the inhabitants of the town. It is therefore certain, that these shadows origi- 
, nate in physical causes, and are not crested by the imagination of individuals. 
The theory, by which this illusion is explained in other places, is particularly 
applicable here, as the shadows in question, are invariably seen at the same 
hour, that is, when the sun is sinking below the horizon. 

The Deps, or demons, form a numerous class, and scarce a village 
but has its particular Deo: some of the tribe are obnoxious to men, others 
to women or children, while a more ignoble race vent their malice on cat¬ 
tle. An account of one of these Dear will serve as a descriptims of the 
whole tribe. This demon, called RAua, haunts the north pergunnaa 
Kttttuon, removing occauonally from one place to another; in his migra- 
tionst he use of a large rode for a stee^ on which also he nightly 
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perambulates the villages in the vicinity of his residence. Though invisible to 
the eye, his approach is indicated by the clattering of.his massive Courser: he 
molests only females: should he, in his excursions, fall in with, and take a fan¬ 
cy to any woman, her fate is assured: from that moment she is haunted by 
him incessantly in her dreams, and gradually wasting away, she falls eventu¬ 
ally a victim to his passion. Such is the ancient belief regarding Rilnia, and 
an infatuated conyiction of having become the object of his choice, is not 
uncommonly attended with a fatal termination. 

The power of occasioning sickness, and even death, by means of incan¬ 
tations, Gkdt, is ascribed to those skilled in witchcraft. The Bogsa, or 
Sorcerer, is further supposed to be capable of assuming the form of a wild 
beast, (as the man.wolf of Germany,) for the purpose of destroying his 
enemies. An old man residing near Srinagar, and practising as a physician, 
is a most notorious Bogsa, and is believed by his neighbours to be not 
less than two hundred years old: the reputation of having devoured many in¬ 
dividuals, under the form of a tiger, cost him the loss of his teeth, many 
of which were extracted, by orders of the then Rija, to render him less 
formidable in his future metamorphoses. 

The evil eye has its efiects here, as elsewhere, and many cases of sick¬ 
ness are ascribed to its operation. In Gerhwal, a peculiar superstition exists, 
which ascribes to inmiimate objects the same effects as the evil eye. This is 
called Bed,h Hona, literally “ becoming a mark toas where a new house, 
from being built on an eminence, or from its superior height, becomes a pro. 
minent object to, and overlooks other houses, the latter, in respect to it, are 
said to be Bed,h Luga, or » struck,” and the sickness or death of the in¬ 
mates can only be prevented by the lowering or total removal of the obnoxious 
building. This prejudice has no conne.xion with the jealous feelings regarding 
privacy, common to the east, as similar effects are ascribed to houses, and even 
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rocki on opposite and distant mountains, as well as to erections in the immeo 
diate vicinity. With so many imaginary sources of calamity and sickness, 
independent of natural causes, the population must have become extinct, had 
not the means of prevention and cure for the former existed, possessing the full 
confidence of the inhabitants. Religious ceremonies, sacrifices, exorcism, and 
counter.cbarms are resorted to, in all cases of sickness ascribed to the malice of 
ghosts, demons, fairies and witches. In cases of temporary affection, such as 
fits, &c., the devil is driven out either by flogging the possessed with nettles, or 
by fumigation with some horrible odour. A belief in the temporary and 
occasional presence of a deity in the bodies of individuals, is here universally 
prevalent, and the superstition applies equally to all the local deities, and to 
persons of both sexes, of all castes and classes. Individuals subject to the in¬ 
spiration of some particular deities are, on such occasions, consulted as oracles, 
but in most instances, the fit evaporates in dancing: this consists in the motion 
of the head or body, at first slow, and gradually quickening, till it becomes 
convulsive, and beyond the controul of the inspired, and is thus continued till 
utter exhaustion: during this ceremony, the excitement is created and kept up 
by the music of a drum beat by one of the spectators. 

Drought, want of fertility in the soil, murrain in cattle, and other cala¬ 
mities incident to husbandry, are here invariably ascribed to the wrath of 
particular gods, to appease which, recourse is had to various ceremonies. In 
the Kamaon districts, offerings, and singing, and dancing are resorted to 
on such occasions : in Gerhwal the measures pursued with the same view, 
are of a peculiar nature, deserving of more particular notice. In 
those villages of which Kali is the tiltelary divinity, a sacrifice of bull 
buffaloes is offered up: the number of animals slaughtered on such occasions 
varies with the means of the inhabitants; each buffalo is successively led to 
the door of the temple for decapitation : the first stroke is inflicted by the 
principal Zemindar, and if not immediately fatal, is followed up by repeated 
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blowi from the surrounding crowd, until the animal h despatched, or rather 
hacked to pieces. In villages dedicated to the protection of Mahideva, propu 
tiatory festivals are held in his honor; at these, Bdais, or rope-dancers, are 
engaged to perform on the tight rope, Lang, or to slide down an inclined 
rope stretched from the summit of a cliff to the valley beneath, and made 
fast to posts driven into the ground.- The Bddt sits astride on a wooden 
saddle, to which he is tied by thongs: the ■ saddle is similarly secured to the 
bast, or sliding cable, along which it runs, by means of a deep groove; sand¬ 
bags are tied to the Bddt’s feet sufficient to secure his balance, and he is then, 
after various ceremonies, and the sacrifice of a kid, started off. The velocity 
of his descent is very great, and the saddle, however well greased, emits a vo¬ 
lume of smoke throughout the greater part of his'progress. The length and 
inclination of the bast necessarily vary with the nature of the cliff, but as 
the Bddt is remunerated at the rate of a rupee for every hundred cubits, 
hence termed a tola, a correct measurement always takes place : the long¬ 
est bast which has fallen within my observation was twenty-one tola, or 
SIOO cubits in length. From the precautions taken as abovementioned, the 
only danger to be apprehended by the Bddt is from the breaking of the 
rope, to provide against which, the latter, commonly from one and a half to 
two inches in diameter, is made wholly by his own hand: the material used is 
the bhdber grass. Formerly, if a Ba£ fell to the ground in his course, he 
was immediately diiqiatched with a sword by the surrounding spectators, but 
this practice is now of course prohibited: no fatal accident has occurred from 
the performance of this ceremony since 1815, though it is probably celebrated 
at not less than fifty villages in each year. After the completion of the sliding, 
the Bart, or rope, is cut up, and distributed auMng the inhabitants, of the 
village, who hang the pieces as charms at the eaves of their houses. The 
hair of the Bddt is also taken and preserved, as possessing similar virtues. 
In being thus made the organ to obtain fertility for the lands of others, the 
BSdl is supposed to entail sterility on his own; and it is firmly believed, that 
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no grain sown with his liand can ever vegetate. Each district has its heredi* 
tary Bidi, who is supported by annual contributions on grain from the inha¬ 
bitants, and by repiunerations for his performance, at the occasional festivals 
in question. 

In the Katnaon districts, a practice prevailed at tlie festival of the Bag- 
wall, of the males of several villages meeting together at a particular spot, 
and there, divided into two parties, engaging with slings. Each party took 
post on the opposite bank of a stream, the passage of which formed the object 
of contest: as the mountaineers are generally expert in throwing stones with 
this instrument, bones were frequency broken, and even fatal accidents some¬ 
times occurred in this sport. The apprehension of incurring a charge of 
murder in the event of such fatal termination, has led to the almost total ces¬ 
sation of the practice since ISld. 
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UST OF EXPOIITS FBOM THE HILLS TO THE PLAINS. 


Onin, of oil kindi. | 

Cheraita. 

Hemp. 

Harital. 

Pul»e» tftto 

Milha. 

Hempen Cloth. 

Birch bark. 

OU Seedf, ditto ditto. 

Varbui kindi of Buk. 

Chirras. 

Hill Paper. 

Tunnwic. 

Roots and Herbs, used 

Opium. 

Hill Bumbufl. 

Ougw, |rwn Mid drjr. 

cithor for djm or modi- 

Ghee. 

Wooden Veitelt. 

Baffl'oa, Ouhtnere.' 

einea. 

Oil. 

Hides. 

IKno, Bill, (Ntgkoir.) 

T*j.P.t, l«v« of wild 

Honey. 

Cowtaila, (Chaurs.) 

Uili. Gordamums. 

Cinamon, 

Wax. 

Ponies. 

Mari/(FratikiDcanse.) 

Red Pepper. 

Muek. 

Cattle. 

KaUi. 

Dannu, kill Pamgranata. 

Hawks. 

Gold-dust. • 

Mifri. 

Walnuts and Hasel Nuts 

. Boraa. 

Iron. 

ntrluMif, Zodoary.* 

Pine Almonds. 

Silajit, (Bitumen.) 

Copper, in bari. 

Arcbi, Bbobirb. 

1 Sweet Fotatoee, (Obya.) 

Khard Mitti (Chalk.) 

Coarse SeifCs, (Pankfala.) 

PEODOCE OF THE TARAL EXPORTED TO THE PLAINS 

Tiaibtrl. 

Wooden Vcaaels. 

Oil. 

Baber Grass. 

Baftori. 

Chuxoal. 

Grain, of all kinda.- 

Mfins ditto. 

Pluki. 

Lime. 

Puke, ditto ditto. 

Tut. 

Baiabttt. 

Gum. 

Oil Seeds, ditto ditto. 

Bara. 

Oil .ad Sogw Milk. 

Gum LnkA. 

Swaat Potaloai,(06ya}. 1 

Ri^hen. 

Ebooy. 

KatA. 

Turmeric. 

Bantloehnn. 

Firt-wood. 

Gliee. 

Red Pepper. | 



LIST OF IMPORTS FBOM THE PLAINS 


Cotton Goods,coun* 

Tobacco, raw & pres'erfod. 

TRdigo,Lakh & other Dyes. 

Kdnch. 

try and Europe. 

a(ir,eollSupir,SuprCand} 

Alum, Potes, &c. 

Lead. 

Cotton PrinU, ditto ditto. 

Salt. 

Sulphur,andvarious druge. 

Oun-power. 

SUk Good.. 

Spices of all kinds. 

Hardware, of ail kinds. 

Coral. 

Browleloth. 

ilM.lDUt. 

Copper in •beeta,( Europe). 

Peerk, end Jeweli. 

Cotton, A Cotton Tbmd. 

Cocoanute. 

Toye.Beadi, l,ookin,.glaa> 

Gold end Silrer Lacit, and 

Wool. 

Dried Fruits, 

eei, Ac. 

thread. 

fihuikMi. 

Soi^. 

Tin. 

Country Paptr and Ink 
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STATEMENT A, shewing the number qf Villages, Houses, and Cattle, in the 

Kamaon Purgunnas. 
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STATEMENT A, shewing the number of ViBages, Houses, and Cattle, in the 

Gerhwal Pergumas. 
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STATEMENT B, shenBing the Abstract detail and tsmomt of Revenue fixed 
by the Gorkha Government, for the district now forming the Province if 
Kamaon, in the Sarfibatyear 1868, corresponding with 1813. 
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STATEMENT C, eteh^ing the quantity qf Arable Land, contained in the 
Province, agreeable ta ttarKorded Rakba, as reduced, by estimates, to one 
common standard. 
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STATEMENT C, exhibiting the quantity qf Arable Land, contained in the 
Province, agreeable to the recorded Eakba, at nsimed, by etHinatet, ,to one 
conmon standard. 
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STATEMENT D, exhibiting the Pergutma Land Asiesment for each Year, 
from the Conquett, and ahofrr the hut Goorkha Settlement. 


names or FEBGUNNAa 

1 

i' 

3 

f 

|| 

3* 

'*>1 

11 

A 

1.1 

• 

C 

6 

L 

as 

V* 

e 

6 

i 

v> 

i 

v« 

j 

1 

1 

4 

3 

i 

F4li, . 


1101 

15984 

87800 

91075 

11179 

95057 

30084 

31894 

1888 

Bwnandabi ••• 

... . 

768 

7883 

14873 

9496 

lOBSO 

11113 

14557 

14967 

716 

Choagw Kliii 

•*. ... ... 

409 

5485 

6811 

4119 

4391 

8098 

6749 

6969 

499- 

naM« XnK. ... 

. 

188 

5818 

8854 

6438 

6665 

7181 

7686 

7754 

171 

Dhulft Xo^ 

. 

87 

4544 

9075 

4988 

5700 

6518 

7388 

7394 

116 

Dtnpoor, 

... ... ... 

348 

3716 

6313 

8489 

8886 

4170 

4356 

4478 

£51 

OtnfpUf . 

. 

.35 

3187 

554? 

8708 

3301 

3307 

3S7fi 

4973 

406 

Kotm ... ... 

... . 

SIO 

:6592 

8045 

5196 

5900 

6378 

8079 

9611 

£23 ' 

Kali Kamaon, ... 

... ... 

347 

11970 

17835 

8696 

9477 


12082 

18400 

610 

Dlimnaanm, ... 

. 

107 

1819 

7885 

4874 

4578 


5596 

6000 

134 

Bhor, . 

•A. ... 

SIT 

9094 

5684 

8501 

4001 


5487 

5515 

356 


... ... ... 

838 

5118 

5846 

9655 

3076 


8755 

3774 

177 

Juar, . 

... •. 

133 

6694 

19890 

5001 

5633 

1 5813 

S54G 

8779 

103 

Dhanna* ... **• 

. 

SI 

6866 

13405 

4956 

5470 


1181 

1825 

35 

Kaxnaott* ... .*• 

4963 

101914 


88071 

93718 

108385 

113846 

118153 

5009 

Baraaae» . 

... ... 

369 

11868 

11018 

4577 

6055 

6670 

7978 

8008 

400 

Cboundkou, ... 

.. 

313 

5194 

6085 

3069 

8689 

3933 

4586 

4559 

£84 

Dawai Qmh, ... 

. 

178 

5864 

1957 

1334 

1790 

9068 

£399 

8503 

188 

Nagpur* . 

... ... 

851 

3918 

11104 

3033 

S90C 

4305 

5914 

5855 

£88 

Gwiga Salan* ... 

. ,t 

Ea 

9398 

11634 

5384 

5691 

6454 

7697 

7730 

489 

BianklMMBtfa, ... 

. 

li 

8744 

4700 

1780 

1789 

1730 

1039 

1040 

m 

Cbandpur, 

. 

838 



7768 

9744 

9765 

10676 

10938 

948 

Badhan* . 

. 

348 

B9l 

IHS 

8818 

4305 

4781 

5660 

5990 

838 

Talk Saian, ... 

. 

165 

Hh? 

5080 

81«1 

8536 

3963 

4983 

6195 

654 

Mulla Salaa, ... 


196 

IS 

7138 

4087 

4574 

5178 

5753 

6869 

9U 

Cerhwal . 

m 

57438 

91858 

87506 

44284 

47881 

58149 

58811 

8874 

I'gtal Vtorino, . . 

B 

159356 

141IS8 

183^ 

237948 

150»6 

169394 

176684 

7883 
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Comparative Statement qf the Total Receipts in the years 1815-16 and 1832-23. 



Comparative Statement of Expence qf the Native Establishments in 1815-16 

and 1822-23. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT. 


Exhibiting the Reeult of the Surrey qf the Khaba Lands, and qf the 
Qjdnquennial Settlement Jbrmed in 1894 . 


ITAMES OF PEBOVNSAe. 

H A K B A 

• 

1 

ij ■ 

il 

1 

¥ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

« 

1 

Bartmamial, 




13805 

4744 

1888 

31183 

88089 

PrU PMibMM* 

••• 0.0 

me 

me 

lATOO 

T068 

874 

14876 

17841 

CKownitrkha, 

... 

me 

me 

11791 

7678 

1377 

6969 

8164 

PhulilukolR, 

• M o*. 

•m 

0.0 

9M9 

8685 

686 

778$ 

7903 

EHiwiIiikotR, 


... 

•a. 

4415 

768 

337 

4481 

4913 

Kou Chak^ 


a.o 

••• 

SOOSi 

51350 

306 

9414 

13345 

Runipifhf 

••• 

•M 


1134 

887 

80 

8813 

8184 

Dinpkr» 

• 00 •.« 

••• 

• 0. 

5475 

5336 

664 

4478 

5587 

OmicoII. ••• 

... 

.«• 

•o. 

4877 

3197 

440 

8731 

3866 

KrU Kriiirod, 

••• 

•oo 

•oo 

t6555 

51615 

8188 

18659 

15053 

Dhlnlraw, 


me 

•M 

0564 

18160 

346 

5999 

7067 

Sbor, 

• M ••• 

•m 

•M 

7740 

4604 

715 

5587 

6176 

8b» AikoM, 

AM a— 

— 

.. 

8174 

4080 

073 

5085 

4660 

1 Total Kamoon Poffunnaa. ... 

... 

... 

1415t3 

151378 

80615 

114315 

ISDOM) 

... 

•M 

... 

... 

0843 

7510 

0 

6017 

10053 

Cboondkota, 


•a. 

me 

6588 

1810 

0 

4563 


DmkIcwIi, ... 

•»o me 

••o 

me 

1181 

8747 

0 

1504 


Kaipor, 

••• ••• 


me 

4781 

1831 

0 

5354 


QuyaSiUii, 

••• 

••• 

**• 

4K0 

3615 

0 

7780 


Chudpar. ... 

• •• .M 

• 0* 

... 

I05I8 

8870 

0 

10838 

^■VMcV 

Badban, 


me 

... 

7470 

4860 


5919 


la^iw %imn. 

... ... 

... 

T — 

8351 

707 


6008 


Titta SaUn, ... 

. 

... 

... 

4838 

1755 

■H 

6461 

7935 

1 Total Oathwal P«Kuiuiaa, ... 

... 


46805 

80135 

mmm 

57488 

00300 

BhotMahala, 

.. 

.» 

... 

7581 

5760 

675 

5048 

5618 

Total Proyioc^ 

... 

... 

.» 

8I581U 

187173 

11490 

176850 

i|y^j 











































III. 


ON A NEW METHOD OF DETERMINING 

THE LONGITUDE, 

From the Obterved Interval between the Transit of the Moon't £nli^ened 
Limb, and that of the Sun, or of one or more Stan. 


Br CAPTAIN P. W. GRANT, 

Smve^ Department. 


The subject of this Memoir has engaged the attention of the most illustri* 
ous astronomers of modem times; and, it has called forth the most splendid 
efibrts of genius, to investigate and to determine with precision, those ele. 
ments from which the motions of the heavenly bodies, and their true plaeee 
in the heavens, at any instant of time, are computed. For this purpose, it waa 
necessary to ascertun the general laws by which the motions of the sun and 
planets are regulated, and the numerous disturbing forces by which thpir 
mean motions are affected. Kepler, Newton, and Braddely, were the first to 
discover and define the most important of these laws, but it remained for tlie 
astronomers of a later period, to complete the fabric of which these illustri¬ 
ous men had laid the foundation. La Place and others, have exhausted the 
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utmost resources of the most refilled anaij’sis, in investigating the numerous 
distui'bing forces, and lunar inequalities which could arise from the theory of 
gravity, and to the labors of Dr. Maskelyne, are we mainly indebted for the 
successful application of these and similar researches, to purposes of eminent 
practical utility. Of the several methods which have been employed for the 
purpose of determining the longitude on land, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel¬ 
lites have, till lately, been considered as “ affording the readiest and, for gene¬ 
ral practice, the best method of settling the longitudes of places.” But 
experience has shown, that this is by no means true to the extent implied, 
and that, although it be perhaps the readiest method of approximating to the 
truth, it is, nevertheless, very imperfectly adapted for giving results “ with 
that degree of accuracy, which the present state of modem astronomy re¬ 
quires.” The reader who wishes to make himself acquainted with the history 
of the meridional transits of the moon, may refer with advantage to the Me¬ 
moirs of the London Astronomical Society, in which the subject is accurately 
illustrated. The method explained by Mr. Baily, refers, however, to corres¬ 
ponding observations of the moon’s transit oVer two different meridians*. The 
method which it is the object of this memoir to explain, is that adopted, (and 
I believe originated) by the llev. Mr. Fallows, the Astronomer at the Royal 
Observatory at the Cape of Good Hope. “ To the scientific world,” as has 
justly been observed by the Rev. Dr. Pearson, ” the talents of Mr. Fallows 
are too well known and appreciated, to require eulogium,” and I perform a 
pleasing duly, in availing myself of this opportunity of acknowledging the 
great obligations which I owe to that distinguished astronomer, for the in¬ 
struction and information which I derived from frequent converse and personal 


* Im Tillocfa’s Fhilowphical Msgasinc fur 1803, a rule it given bjr Mr. Love, for determining 
the diifierence of longitude from the obierved trantiti nf the moon over two meridiant. In lubltance, 
2ie tuk is correct, only (hat the moon's motion in tvelve home, uncorrccted by the equation of U* 
diflt. it adopted, intrewl of her motion, in the abtolute interval between the timet of tiantit. 
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communication with him. The new method to which I allude, » found¬ 
ed on the principle of determining the right aacension of the moon’i centre 
from the observed transit of her limb, compared with that of the sun and one 
or more stars, and then to find, from the Nautical Ephemeris, at what time 
at Greenwich, the moon had the same right ascension. The accuracy of this 
method depends partly on that of the catalogues of right aacension of such 
Zodiacal or other stars, as may be used to compare with the moon’s transit: 
hence only those stars should be used, whose right ascensions are accurately 
determined. With a good clock or chronometer, therefore, adjusted to sidereal 
or mean time, (the former is most convenient) and a tranut instrument, placed 
in the plane of the meridian, the longitude of any place may be determinea 
in two nights, within 15* of the truth. During the whole course of my 
experience, the observations of any one night seldom differed more than this 
quantity, from the mean result of the observations of several consecutive 
nights} and I may safely affirm, that with a good clock or chronometer, and 
a transit instrument properly adjusted, one observation of the transit of the 
moon, compared with two of the sun (when tiieir declinations do not differ more 
than 10°) one the noon preceding, and the other on the following noon, will 
give the longitude probably within 10'. Some of the Greenwich stars, too, 
whose apparent right ascensions are computed for every tenth day, will 
always be visible on the meridian, and if the rate of the chronometer be 
uniform, will, without further trouble, afford a more correct result, and one 
more to be depended upon, than a aeries of observations of the eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites. 

With respect to errors, which may be supposed to arise from the imper¬ 
fection of the Lunar Tables, 1 have already adverted to the 'pre-eminent ser¬ 
vices rendered to practical astronomy, by tlie late Astronomer Boyal. This 
fact is, in no instance, more strikingly illustrated, than in the distinguished and 
unequalled excellence of the Astronomical Ephemeria. The perfection to 

£ H 
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which the Solar and Lunar Tables have attained, scarcely leaves a desideratum 
on this head. It is true, that several equations in the Lunar theory, still re¬ 
main unknown, but there is every reason to believe, that the amount; of error 
which is superinduced from the omission of these equations, will not, for many 
years to come, involve any perceptible error in the Lunar Tables. The- 
accuracy of the Lunar and Solar Tables being thus established, and the moon's 
motion, in right ascension, being more rapid than that of the other planets, it is 
evident that the determination of her position in the heavens, at any instant of 
time, under any meridian, must afford the readiest, and one of the most accurate 
methods of determining the difference of longitude between that meridian 

m 

and any other, for which the moon’s place has been computed. This object 
may be attained in two ways—>one of which is by observing the interval that 
elapses between the transit of the moon’s limb, and of one or more stars,* 
whose right ascensions are well determined. 

From a comparison of the results deduced from this method, and that of 
theeclipses of Jupiter’s satdiites, it has been found, that the longitude deduc¬ 
ed ffum the latter, is generally in excess of that deduced from the lunar tran¬ 
sits. This remark is grounded on my own experience, but I should not have 
haaarded it, had not other observers drawn the same conclusion. It may, 
perhaps, be difficult to point out the sources of error in either. This much, 
however, may be said, that the data from which the Lunar Tables are construct¬ 
ed, fexcepting, of course, the errors of computation,) are as correct as theory, 
combined with observation, can make them, and that the right ascensions of 
the stars, which may be selected, for comparison, from Fond’s Catalogue, have 
no error that is likely to come within the range of ordinary observation, or 


a The otliw n wth od plinrt s rt wOl fiotn the subject of e sepente Eseey. It is as 
aedua of the tVaaais laatmaebt. 
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that can materially influence results. But this is not the case with respect to 
the data from which eclipses of Jupiter's satellites are computed. The pre> 
cision of the tables of that planet, is by no means such as to dispdl all doubt; 
the results deduced from observations of immersions and emersions, are liable 
to be vitiated by many extrinsic circumstances, such as the state of the atmos¬ 
phere, different powers of vision in the observers, and the uncertainty from 
these and similar causes of the appearance and disappearance of the satellites. 
In these remarks, I am fully borne out by the testimony of Mr. Francis Baily, 
whose high attainments as an astronomer and mathematician, entitle his 
opinion, on all subjects connected with practical astronomy, to the utmost 
deference. But it Is unnecessary to quote the sentiments of any particular 
individual. There would appear then to be no question, as to the supe^ority 
of lunar transits on the principle recommended by the Cape Astronomes. 
The errors of the Lunar Tables must, in general, be very trifling; and in the 
hands of a skilful observer, the transit instrument cannot partake of what is 
usually termed instrumental error. But neither are the tables of Jupiter’s 
satellites to be depended upon in the same degree, nor can the best and most 
experienced observer control the circumstances, which should render his 
observations free from the.errors to which I have adverted. 

Having premised these observations, in illustration of the superiority of 
lunar transits, I shall now proceed to explain, in as concise a manner os possi¬ 
ble, the method of deducingtbe longitude from the transit of the moon’s limb. 

It is presumed, that the reader has made himself acquainted itb the se¬ 
veral adjustments necessary to the portable transit instrument prevtous to its 
being placed in the meridian. These adjustments consist, first, in setting the 
vertical wires truly perpendicular to the horizon; secondly, in rectifying the 
parallax of the telescope and the line of collimation; and lastly, in lavnUing 
the axis of the instrument. 
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When these adjustments are made, there is no difficulty within the 
northern tropics in bringing the instrument into the plane of the meridian. 
The sntall altitude of Polaris, renders almost the first adjustment by that star 
unsusceptible of any further correction ; and it seldom happens that some 
distant object may not be found intersected by one of the wires, which may 
always he referred to as a meridian mark. To adjust the instrumenthy Pola¬ 
ris, the observer should have a chronometer, whose rate is uniform and well* 
determined, and he may, if he knows the equatorial interval between the 
wires, calculate the exact instant it should intersect the first and second 
wires, which will prepare him for the final adjustment to the central wire.- 

The transit instrument is the most perfect that has been invented for 
the improvement of astronomy. Instruments for measuring angles, no effort 
of art can render perfectly free from errors of centering, division, &c. But 
the transit instrument is not susceptible of any instrumental error that may 
not be obviated. When the instrument is accurately adjusted to the meri¬ 
dian, it will be advisable for the beginner to select from the catalogues, those 
stars which he thinks best adapted, allowing an interval of at least 8“. or 41". 
between' each. He should make a list of them under the heads of their names. 
Right ascensions for the beginning of the year, and ^their declinations and 
altitudes ; since by means of the computed altitudes, the instrument is elevat¬ 
ed to the same altitude on the circle, and he will find the star to be observed, 
in the field view of the telescope. Having observed the transit of the first star, 
the difference in right ascension of those that follow, will indicate nearly the 
time that *111 elapse before the second or third star may be expected to ap¬ 
pear in the field \'iew. 

When the observer becomes accustomed to the instrument, and expert in 
directing it, and in noting the times of transit, he may then observe the tran¬ 
sit of as many stars as can be done conveniently, within a given distance from 
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the equator, by merely giving the instrument a sweep slowly along the merU 
dian, noting the times of transit and the altitude, or zenith distance of each 
star on the circle. From the altitudes, he computes the approximate declina¬ 
tion of the star, and knowing also, from the tiine of its transit, the approximate 
right ascension of the star, be will, on reference to the catalogues, be able to 
discover its name and character. 

It may, however, be laid down as a rule, that when an observer can select 
from ten to fifteen or twenty good stars, that is, stars whose right ascensions 
have been recently determined,* some before and some after the moon’s 
transit, and within two or three hours, a desirable degree of accuracy will be 
attained; and when a good clock or chronometer is used, the interval may be 
extended to five or even six hours} but-when a watch is used, whose rate is 
not uniform, the interval ought not to exceed one hour, or at most two hours} 
and it should ever be borne in mind, that one good observation of a star whose 
ARn, is well determined, is far preferable to a hundred observations of stars, 
whose A Rns. are imperfectly ascertained. 

It has elsewhere been observed, that when a star is on the meridian, the 
right ascension of that star is the right ascension of the meridian; it foQows, 
that when the moon’s limb is on the meridian, the right ascension of that limb 
is the right ascension of the meridian. But the right ascension of the meri¬ 
dian may be deduced from the interval in sidereal time that elapses between 
the transit of a star, and any given instant of time ; consequently, if at any 
known interval, before or after the transit of a star, the moon’s limb be on 
the meridian, the right ascension of the meridian deduced from that interval. 


* Pond's CntsIogiM of 400 stsn is, probaUy, (he nost neenrsu that hss bom pnblidiod, sad 
1 ham used it in piefsitDCo to any other. 
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must be the right ascension of the mnou's limb at that instant of sidereal time, 
and, if we know the A'Rn. moon's limb at any given instant of time, we easily 
deduce that of her centre, for the ARu. moOn’s centre:;^ ARn. moon’s limbsb; 
Semid. in ARn. at the same instant. But the ARn. moon’s centre, when her 
limb is on the meridian, is not the same as when her centre is on the meridian. 
The difference no wise depends on the time, the moon takes in passing over 
the meridian, nor is it affected, as has been supposed, by the augmentation; 
for the Semi-diameter in right ascension is the angle subtended by the moon’s 
radius at the centre of the earth, and measured on the equator. Nor does the 
apparent augmentation of the semi-diameter affect the right ascension of her 
limb on the meridian, by accelerating or retarding its approach. Now, the 
right ascension of the moon’s limb, when on the meridian, is the same as the 
right ascension of the meridian ; in other words, it is the same as the sidereal 
time at which the moon’s limb is on the meridian. Also, apparent time is the 
difference between the right ascension of the meridian, and the right ascension 
of the sun’s centre at the same instant; and knowing the ARn. moon’s limb 
on the meridian, we deduce the apparent time, by subtracting from it the 
sun’s ARn. given in the Naqtical Almanac. 

Such, briefly, is the process of deducing the ARn. of the moon’s limb and 
centre, and thence the apparent time of observation, from the intervals be¬ 
tween her transit and that of one or more stars, whose apparent right ascen¬ 
sions are known. From these data, the longitude of the place of observation 
is deduced in the following manner.* 

Rple IsTrf.—Having, in the manner already explained, found the right 
ascension of the moon’s limb. And also the apparent time of observation. 


■ This method wu first communicated to the Uto Colonel Blacker, hj the Author, on his return 
firom the Cape of Good Hope, in May, 182S. 
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corresponding to this ARn., in other vords, etwiuc apparent time the moon’s 
limb was on the meridian. First, compute from the Ephemeris, the right 
ascension of the sun at noon, at the place of observation, which subtract from 
the ARn. moon’s limb, as above found, the remainder is the approximate time 
of transit. From this quantity, subtract the proportional part of the sun’s 
daily increase of right ascension, according to the number of hours and 
minutes elapsed, and the second remainder is the apparent tiipe of the transit 
of the moon’s limb, true to the fraction of a second. 

Role 2d.— -In order to find the ARn. of the moon’s centre at this appa¬ 
rent time, take out the semi-diameter, as given in the Ephemeris, and either 
multiply it by the natural secant of the moon’s declination, or if there be no 
table of natural secants present, then^ to the Lognr. of the horizontal semi¬ 
diameter, add the Logm. secant of the moon’s declination, the sum is the 
Logm. of the semi-diameter in ARn., which added to, or subtracted from 
the obsei-ved ARn. of her limb, gives the ARn. of her centre, when her 
limb was on the meridian. 

Rule Sd. —Having thus found the right ascension of her centre, the next 
and last process is, to compute from the Ephemeris, at what apparent time at 
Greenwich, the moon’s centre had the observed right ascension; the difference 
of tliese apparent times is the difference between the right ascension of the 
meridian of the place of observation, when the moon’s limb passed it, and that 
of the meridian of Greenwich, at the same instant of time=: to the angle at the 
pole, formed by the two meridians, measured on the equators the difierence 
of these meridians in sidereal time= to the longitude from the first meridian. 

A few examples will render the method perfectly intelligible to any per¬ 
son who has the slightest knowledge of nautical astronomy. I shall first 
compute one transit, observed near Calcutta. 
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SOth Mat, 1885. 

Th* noon'f wratrrn limb paned the meridiwi per '•olsr clironcmieter at 11 
Antam ditto, ... .. .. .. •« 


Intenral in lolar time, .. .. . 

Acceleration of iidereal on tolar time, .. .. .. . 

Interral in right aiceniion between traniit of moon and Antarei, ... 

Right aaceniion of Antaret per Ephemerit, ... . 

Rn. moon*! limb, . #. •. .. .. ** .. .. ... 

i 'i Sem. 16': 11* Dec. 20°: 35 and 16'. 183 x 1.008= 173= 17': 18'= + 

Right aicention of moon't centre, when her limb w.'it on tite meridian, ... 
ARn. moon’a limb, ... .. ... ... IS: IS: 83.51 

Son Rn. at noon at Greenwich, .. 


H. 

M. 

S. 

11 : 

33: 

lOA' 

18: 

SH: 

23.2 

1 : 

05 ; 

12.70 



10.08 

1 : 

05: 

8338 

16 : 

18: 

45.87 

15: 

13 : 

22.40 


1 : 

9.20 


Approaimate time, .. .. •< 

= til. i SSm.: 8th. Greenwich time, 

P.Pt increaae of aun't ARn. for Ah. SSm. 


... 15: IS: 82.5 >- 

... 4: 27: 6*3^ 

... 10: 45: 87.7 J 


15 : 14 : SI.69 
=: 828° : 37.55 


Vide Rale lit. 


40.0 


Apparent time at place of obaerralion, ... 10 : 44 : 47.7 

Moon ARn. from Ephemerit:— 
88lh May Midn... 818: 8:81 IM diference. 

SOth May Noon.. 885: SS: 8S=7: 86: 42 8d dilFerenee Mean.. 

80th May Midn... SSSi 7: 58 7: 82: 45 6 : 03 I 

Slit May Noon.. 840: 44. 33 7: 36: 35 S:50! 

Moon’s motion in 18 hn.7: 38'. 45*. 


I) Mean. 
!} =*>«• 


Ditto 4h.= .... 

8°: 80 47 and 5h.= 

8°: 

08: 87. 

Eqn. Sd diflh. .. 

— 87 for V houri 


— 80. 

IV. P. M. . 

8: SO. 14 

V. I'M... 

3: 

08: 08. 

ARn. at Noon .. 

885: 85: 03 

IV. P. M-. 

8: 

SO: 14. 

Moon'i Rn. at) 


Moon’i ) 



IV. P.M. at^ 

888: 5: 87 

hourly > 
motton. ) 


87': 54. 

Greenwich,.. ) 



87 : 0. 

Moon obierred Rn. at Calcutta, 

• • 000 

• 

ae •• 

Moon Rn. at Greenwich, at IV. P. M. 

ooo 

. 


D.'flbrence, 

0 

• • •• 


Tlien, 


• • 

•• 


VideRuU Sd. 


Roorij obotlun. 

At S7-. v: 60m. "SS*. 47: 51m.: SSl. 
Time at Greenwich, when liie moun'a centre 
had right aiceniion, ...... .... 15b: 

Tima at Calcutta, .... . 


888°: 37': 55' 
888 : 5 : 87 

88 : at* 
38. 47 


14m: 813011 4h: 51m: SSt. 

. .... 10 : 44 : 47. 7. 


I.ongiliidr„ .... .... . 

piaoe of Obaerratiun Eait of Fort Williaa Flag* 
6la5^ .....*. ...... ... 

Lo^hude of Flag Staff, . 


5: 53: 


84. 7. 
7. 0. 


ooo 


5: 33 : 17. 7. 


Vide Rule Sd. 
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This longitude agrees with that deduced from several Transits observed 
about the same time, and is probably within 10*. of the truUt, S: 53: 17> 7> 
bein^ in excess. 

Such, briefly, is the process of deducing the Lon^tude from the transit of 
the moon’s limb, and stars near her; It obviously is the simplest, the most 
convenient, and one of the most perfect methods that can be employed.* 

It is presumed, that every person who ventures to use the transit wstro:: 
ment, has made himself acquainted with the elements of astronomy; that he 
knows the distinction between apparent and mean right ascension, ahd that 
he is conversant with the uses of the tables, for giving the corrections for 
precession, aberration, solar and lunar nutation. The tables used most com¬ 
monly for this purpose, are those of Dr. WooUaston, but these are not so cor¬ 
rect as oould be desired. Correct tables will be found in DeLambre’s Astro- 
Bomie Th6orique 4t Pratique, also in Biot’s Astronomic Physique, and in the 
" Portable Tables,” of Baron Zach, published at Florence in 1809. Neverthe¬ 
less, all of these are tedious to ordinary computers, who do not always Icnow 
hpw to apply the negative and affirmative signs of an argument. The easiest 
and most convenient are those prepared by the Reverend Mr. FallowB,t con¬ 
sisting of only five tables. One great advantage these tables possess is, that of 
giving the correction for precession, without reference to the annual variations. 


* In the eboee exsmple, the equation of nU. diSerenoee it oaitted, aa hems' onimportant. 
In the S6th Mumfier of the Journal of Scienoa and Arts, Mr. Handanon bat intattad two coo- 
eenient tablet for finding the conaction of llld. and IVA. difihrtncet. 

f These tablet ere contained in Dr. Faarton’t Introduetioii to Practical Astronomy, which oon- 
tsini the most complete and uiefui selection of astronomical tablet that has ever been pnbliiliad. 
To undertake the compilation and publication of so laboiioos, and to espensiee an undertaking, !»• 
qnired all the talents of that dutinguitbed astronointr, and a dagrae of enthnsiasm to science, of 
which then are but few ezamplea. 

« 0 
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so th«t the epproximate right tscenaion and dedination of waj star, an 
used as arguments of simple entry, to give the correction.* The annual va> 
nations contained in La Caille and Mayer’s catalogues, will be found inaccu* 
rate at this time, because they depend upon the right ascensions and decline* 
tions, which are variable quantities, and from the time that has elapsed since 
the construction of these catalogues, (from forty to seventy years) these 
quantities hav.e considerably changed. It folibws, that those stars ought to be 
preferred whose right ascensions are founded on recent observations, or 
which have been computed with reference to the changes produced in the 
annual variation, by the motion of the equinoctial points, and the secular di. 
minutioh of the obliquity of the eliptic.t 

When the transits of several surs are observed, it will not be necessary to 
compute the correction for each star separately; all that need be known, is 
the mean right ascension of each star, for the beginning of the year, and it 
will be sufficient to know the declination within one minute. The following 
rules explain the method which I have adopted for reducing my observations: 

Rule. 1st. Add together the times of transit of all the stars per chro* 
nometer, also all the mean right ascensions, and all the mean declinations for 
the beginning of the year, and divide each sum by the number observed. 

Rule. 2d. From the mean of the times of transit, subtract the time per 
chronometer of the moon’s transit, the difference, when corrected for the rate 


* The ai|<iiiieDt ii Uibalsr No. (US62 x Sin. Are.) multiplied by tangent of itar’a dadinatioi^ 
and added to 8.0678.—Care muit be taken in the application of tbs Sin. Are. whitdi, in the two last 
enadianta, that is, between twelee and twenty.f(nu houn, it ininut. 

f Tbeie oheervations were written previonaly to the appearance in India of the lid. voL of tba 
Memoirs of the Atctonomical Society of London, containing the admindilo tablei of Mr, Bafly. 
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of the chronometer, is the interval in mean solar time, Irhitih, corrected bf 
the acceleration of sidereal on solar time, will be the interval in right aaceoaioa. 

Rule. Sd. Now, with the mean of all the mean right ascensions, and the 
mean of all the declinations, compute from Mr. Fallows' Tables the corrections 
for precession, aberration, and nutation, and which, applied to the said mean, 
according to its sign, the sum, or diffbrence, is a mean of the apparent right 
ascension of the stars. 

Rule. 4th. To this apparent right ascension, add the interval found by 
Rule 2d, if the time of the moon’s transit is greater than the mean of the times 
of the star’s transit, otherwise, subtract the interval, the sum, or difierance, is 
the right ascension of the moon’s observed limb, from which that of her centre, 
is deduced as before. 

The following example is cited in illustration of the proposed aaethod. 

OBSERVATORY AT PROME IN AVA. 


ISth Novxmmk, 1BS5. 


^ oa 

Namu and Cha^ 

Tiwu of TranaU par 

jWaan af SUtrat 


- i 

raottrt of Start, 

ChnmomeUr, 

far 1826. 


i 1 

S6 Aqutoiui. 

7 : 3 : 44. 6 

98: 1 : 16. 93 

If: 96 

U> ditto. 

7: 45 : 31. 0 

99: 43 : 98. 73 

8: 38 

4-5 

1 h. ditto. 

7: 68 : SS. 0 

89 : 56 : 10. 76 

8: 40 

1 

S h. ditto. 

7 : 68 : 38. 0 

92; 66 : 10. 64 

8! 43 

S h. ditto. 

7 : 69 : 06. 9 

99 : 56 : 46. 15 

8: 66 

1 X ditto. 

8 : 09 : 02. 0 

93 ; 06 : 41. 84 

10; 08 

Ml 

S h. ditto. 

8; 18 ! 07. 0 

93 : 09 : 61. 40 

10: 68 


Sum. 

66: 06: 44. 7 

159 : 60 : 16. 34 

88: 08 


Mean, ., , 

7 : 69 : 83 : 61 

88 : 60 : 09. is 

>; 4i """ 


Moon’i traniit. ... 8: 16: 13. 70 




Diffeieoce, 

Bate, losing. 
Acceleration, , 

00: 93: 60. 19 
. 4. .06 

4-1 3. 91 




latarsal in ABn. 

4. 00: 98 ; 64' 16 




Cottection fee Preeessiuu, Ac. .4. 

•• em 91 



ApparaatriifataMwiiiaa, .ttt M: e». M 
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Brandt eVsr, Afipsnmt lii^t sMeniiaii, .. •• . 

.. 

SSi 50: 06. IS 
SS: bi. 16 

ARn. Moon'i Unb, .. 

SS: U; 00. SS 

Ditto Moon's somi. .. 

4 60. SO 

Ditto Moon's centre,.. 

SS: 14:69.46 

ss 

S48*;44‘:6S' 

Moon’s beraiy motion il,. V7'. 5 

Mo^'s ri^t HcensioD >t Greenwidi, at 1 r. M. is, 


348*: SW: 06* 

Ob^yredst 3:S5.:S0. S8 

348 < 44. as 


In sdrance of 1 p. m. 

nano 


0 e 

Hence, 

n • a a 


0 0 

As 87. 6 : 60m. :: 6. 77: 

I4m.: 

46s. 


ARn. Moon’s limb. _ SSh. 

: 14m.: 

00s. 88 

Ditto Siu, .. ..16: 

38: 

40. 

oo 

hT 

M. 

a 


Apparent time at Prome, 7: 

SS: 

SO. 

88 

Ditto at Greenwich, .. 1: 

14: 

45. 

00 

Longitude^ .. ..6: 

SO: 

35 



When a great number of stars has been observed, whose declinations 
differ from one another, it will be proper to divide them into sets, each set to 
comprehend those stars, whose declinations approach to one another closely, 
mid the longitude should be deduced from each series separately, as in the 
subjoined example. 

The subjoined transits of twenty-two star^were observed on the 18 th 
Febniaiy 1826. The moon’s first limb culminated per chronometer at 8 h.; 
20m.: 05s. 7 . declination ^: SO': Hor. Semi=15': 27 ", and semi-diameter 
in ARn.=lm.: 5s. 93. 


The stars are divided into three classes or series, according to their decli¬ 
nations, and the mean of the approximate right ascensions and declinations 
of each series, is used as the argument to find the correction for the precession, 
aberration and nutation of that point of the heavens which corresponds to the 
ARn. and declination. The tables used are those of Mx Fallows. If other 
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tables be used, the correction for precession must be found by the rule given 
in a preceding note. 

Thu^ from series fint, we obtain the mean of all the right ascensions := 
5h.; S6m.: 368. and of all the declinations 16”: 32.—>With these two argu> 
ments, and the sun’s longitude =: 10s: 20”: 30'—enter the tables, and take 
out the numbers opposite to each, from which are obtained the corrections for 
precession, aberration, solar and lunar nutation, the Algebraic sum of which 
is the correction for the apparent right ascension of the stars, whose approxU 
mate right ascension is 3 : 3?: 23. 99. and declination 16”: 32, and which is 
found to be gs. 22. 

This would also be the correction for any one star, whose right ascension 
and declination were respectively 5h.: 37 : 26 and 16°: 32'. Proceeding in 
the same manner with series 2d and 3d, the correction is found to be 2s. 43 for 
the former, and 2 b. 30 for the latter. The labor of 6nding the corrections for 
each of the twenty-two stars separately, is thus reduced to three operations. 
But the labor of computing the corrections for each star, would be greatly 
diminished, if we possessed tables contaning the maxima of aberration smd 
nutation ; desiderata, which it is the author’s intention to supply on the prin¬ 
ciple adopted and recommended by Mr. Fallows, in Dr. Pearson’s Intro¬ 
duction to Practical Astronomy.* 

■When the stars observed are to be arranged in aeries, it will be proper, in 
the first place, to compute from each star, the approximate ARn. of the moon’s 
limb, in order to detect any error that might inadvertently have been intro- 
duced in noting the times of transit. The most careful observer is liable to 


* The Tebiee alluded to, ceeaprehead bB the moon culminating ttan oontained in Pond’s 
C a tnl ogue, and computed fi>r 18S6. 
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miatake in noting the minute or the 10th second, for, in counting, he mtj 
commence from SOs. instead of 10s. and so forth. 

I will further add, that when a meridian marie is not visible at night, the 
adjustment of the instrument, during the time of observation, should be veri> 
6ed by observing the transits of two or more stars differing considerably in 
declination. 

Thus the ume nif^t in whidh the annexed transits were 
observed. CapcUa cidminated f ••• ••• ••• •so ••• 11‘: 46; 01J 

Sums ... *•* ... ... ... Id * 10 • 


Eiifference in solar time,. 1: 33: 21.0 

Acceleration • •• *00 aoe + 15.33 


Observed difference of ARn. ... 1: 33: 36.33 

Per Tables Capdlas ARn. is.5: 3: 53. 76 

Sirius.6: 37: 31. 00 

Difference computed, • eso ••• 1: 33 : 37.24 


Error in 62" =00: 00: 00.71 


Also Capella culminated, . .. ... 11: 46: 01. 5 

Rigel . ..11: 48: 19. 7 

Observed di&rence • •• sss 2: 18. 20 

Acceleration -f 35 

Difference in ARn.00: 2: 18. 55 

Difference per Tables, .., ... 2: 18.80 

00’. 25 


Difference or error 


two 


• •0 
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And, making allowances for errors of observation, it is evident that the in¬ 
strument was well adjusted. The method of adjusting a transit instrument 
by circumpolar stars, is seldom or ever practicable in low latitudes. I have 
already stated, that in India the Pole Star is best adapted for this purpose, and 
the adjustment may be verified by computing from the equatorial interval 
between the wires, the instant that Polaris should bisect the Istt Sd, and Sd 
wires. 

I b^ to remark, in conclusion, that I have deemed it unnecessary to in¬ 
troduce into this Memoir, analytical formulae of demonstration, which often 
perplex the student, who is not well grounded in Mathematics, and which, 
perhaps, not imfrequently deter him from pursuits in Practical Astronomy 
and Geography. My object is, to render easy and intelligiUe, what may be 
accounted difficult by those who know little more than the rules and prac¬ 
tice of Nautical Astronomy, and Vfho yet may have excellent opportunities 
of multiplying Observations, for the improvement of Geography;—^in short, 
to recommend Ae more general usebf the Transit Instrument, in preference 
to any other method for determining the longitude on land. 

But, although I am decidedly of opinion, that the method of lunar 
transits here explained, is to be preferred to eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, 
yet I would not be understood to invalidate the utility and expediency of 
embracing eveiy opportunity that offers, of observing them. 

The results deduced from corresponding observations of immersions and 
emersions, made under different meridians, I consider to be unexceptionable; 
while those deduced from a comparison, with the computed times given in 
the Epbemeris, clearly show, that the Tables of Jupiter, have not yet attaiii- 
to that degree of perfection, which is indispensably necessary to ensure gene¬ 
ral confidence. 
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F 1 

R S 

T 

SERI 

E S. 





Name and Cha 

Times qf 

Transit 


Mem 


Approximate 

racier qf Stars. 

per 

Zhronameter. 

ARn’s. 

1826 


Declinations. 

9 X >*• ••• 

11: 

11: 

28. 

0 

4: 

29: 

13. 

41 

15: 

• 

25. 

•’ 8 M . 

11: 

11: 

34. 

0 

4: 

29: 

19. 

21 

15: 

32. 

m Tauri . 

11: 

39: 

«7. 

5 

4: 

57: 

09. 

80 

IS: 

23. , 

51 Gemi. 

13: 

45: 

13. 

5 

7: 

03: 

22. 

39 

16: 

27. 

X Ditto .: 

IS: 

49: 

55. 

0 

7: 

08: 

05; 

03 

16: 

51. 

Suifi 

61: 

37: 

32. 

0 

28: 

07: 

09. 

94 

82: 

38. 


12: 

19: 

30. 

4 

5: 

37: 

25: 

99 

16: 

32. 

t's Transit. 

IS: 

20: 

05. 

7 







Interval. 

1: 

00: ‘ 

35. 

3 







Acceleration 



9. 

94 

1: 

00: 

45. 

24 




1: 

00: 

45. 

24 







Approximate ARn 

s's Limb.. 

• • • os 


6: 

38: 

11. 

23 



Corrections. 

»>.«••• 




2. 

22 




ARn. I’s Limb, 


6: 38: Id. 45 
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SECOND SERIES. 


Name and Cha¬ 
racter qf Stars. 

2'ime3 qf Transit 
fer Chronometer. 

Mean 

ARn's. 1826 

■ 

Approamate 

VecUnations. 


Tauri ... 


11: 

14: 

04. 

0 

4: 

31: 

48. 

48 

22 

• 

35 

i 

Tauri ... 


11: 

S4: 

5S. 

7 

4; 

52: 

41. 

96 

21 

19 

• 

Ditto ... 


11: 

50: 

19. 

0 

5: 

17: 

11. 

05 

21 

46 

1 

••• 


82: 

2(1: 

03. 

0 

.5: 

44: 

04. 

73 

20 

IS 

t 

Gcmi ... 


12; 

4C: 

23. 

0 

6: 

04: 

22. 

42 

22 

S3 

y 

... ... 


12; 

.54: 

25. 

2 

fi: 

12: 

25. 

87 

20 

19 

i 

Gem. ... 


13; 

35: 

39. 

5 

6: 

53: 

46. 

83 

20 

49 

6 

Ditto ... 


13: 

51: 

S3. 

0 

7: 

09: 

43. 

28 

22 

48 

9 

Ditto ... 


13: 

.53: 

30. 

0 

7: 

11: 

40. 

36 

20 

46 

r 

••• • ••• 

... 

13: 

50: 

12. 

5 

7: 

17: 

24. 

05 

21 

48 

Sum. 

128: 

15: 

07. 

90 


m 




26 

1 Mean. 


12: 

40: 

so. 

79 

C: 

07: 

SO. 

91 

21: 

26 

»’s 

Transit ... 

... 

IS: 

20: 

05. 

7 







Interval ... 



30: 

34. 

91 







Acceleration 

... 



4. 

93 

+ 

80: 

39. 

93 









09 











80: 

39. 

93 







- 

Approximate 
ARn. t’s Limb 

Correction 

,} 

»••• 

6: 

38: 

10. 

2 

84 

43 


ARd. Moon’s Limb 6: 38: IS. S7* 


i Q 
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THIRD SERIES. 


Nmiu ma Oia- 
rKter Start. 


jS Tauri ... 
Ditto ... 

1S6. 

H Gemi... 

^ ••• 

7 

^ ••• 

Gem. ... 
Sum ... 
Mean ... 
>’8 Tnnsit 
Interval 


1 l^mei 

lYantu 


Mean 


per Chronometer, 

ARn't. 

1826 

* 

11: 

57: 

26. 

0 

5: 

15: 

17: 

75 

19; 

11: 

04. 

2 

5: 

28: 

57. 

09 

12: 

24: 

27. 

8 

5: 

42: 

23. 

42 

12: 

S5: 

S4. 

0 

5: 

53: 

32. 

57 

IS: 

15: 

09. 

S 

6: 

SS: 

IS. 

21 

13: 

5?; 

42. 

8 

7: 

14: 

54. 

52 

14: 

06: 

59. 

S 

7: 

25: 

11. 

Si 

90: 

27: 

24. 

4 

4S: 

SS: 

29. 

87 

12: 

55: 

20. 

5 

6: 

IS: 

21. 

41 

IS: 

20: 

05. 

7 






24: 

45. 

2 







4. 

1 


24: 

49. 

SO 


24: 

49. 

S 





1 . >*s Limb.. 


• ta 

Q 

38: 

10. 

71 

Correction.. 


• •• 



2. 

50 

1. >’8 Limb.. 


• •• 

6: 

38: 

IS. 

21 


Approximate 

Declmationt. 


S8: 

25: 

27: 

«5: 

25; 

28: 

»7: 


26 

47 

S3 

15 

18 

9 

17 


187: 45 


26: 50 
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Rulet for deducing the Right Atcention of the Maam'i Limb from the 
Ohteroed Transit of the Sun and Moon, and thence the Longitude. 


If the sun’s motion in the Ecliptic were uniform, that is, if bis daily mo> 
tion was equal to the acceleration of the fixed stars (S“ 55* 9), the inter¬ 
val, in mean solar time, between the transits of the sun and moon, would be 
equal to the difference of their right ascensions at the insUnt of the moon’s 
transit; but, as this is not the case, as the sun’s daily motion in ARn. is some¬ 
times greater and sometimes less, than the mean acceleration of sidereal on 
solar time, it follows, that the interval in solar time must be corrected by the 
daily difference of the equation of time given in the Ephemeris. When the 
daily difference of the sun’s right ascension exceeds S" 56*, the proportional 
part of the daily difference of the equation of time is subtractive, otherwise 
additive to the interval. 

Thus, after the 2d November 1825, the sun’s daily motion is greater than 
S* 55* 9.—For instance, between the 18th and 19th, it is 4" 10’, being about 
IV in excess, which is the daily difference of the equation of time nearly. 
Hence it appears, that an apparent day, or twenty-four hours of apparent Ume, 
on the 18th and 19th, was in exdbss of a mean solar day, by 14', and ao on, 
dll about the middle of February, when an apparent day becomes lets than a 
mean solar day. Hence,— 

1. —With a solar chronometer, correct the observed interval for the rate, 
and then we have the interval in mean solar hours. 

2. —If an apparent day is in retardation of mean solar dme, that it, if die 
interval between two transits of the tun, exceeds twenty-four hours mean 
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•olmr time, then tne corrected interval is to be diminished in proportion to 
twenty-four hours. Thus, if the interval is 6": 59*, in mean solar time,, 

and the daily difference of equation of time, (which is the retardation of ap¬ 
parent on solar time) li*, the correction would obviously be as 24": 14* :: 6": 
59*: S’. 25, because 6*: 29”: 59’, mean solar time, is equal to only 6*: 29": 
55*. 7S, of apparent time, but this quantity in apparent time is equal to the 
sun's distance iu right ascension from the meridian at the time’of the transit 
of the moon’s limb, and therefore, the sun’s right ascension at that apparent 
time, plus, this distance from the meridian, is equal to the right ascension 
of the meridian at the same instant, ec^ual to the right ascension of the moon's 
limb, at that instant. 


One or two examples will be sufficient,—and one set of observations will 
generally give the longitude within 10’ or 15', when the proper precautions 
are used. 

OBSERVATORY AT PROME, 


17ra Novbmseb. 

The sun passed the meridian per chronometer, 
Moon’s limb, ditto ditto, . 


H. x. a. 

12 : 40 : 29. 2 
6: 51: 55, 0 


Interval per chronometer, . 06: 11: 25. 8 

Rate 2. 5.in 24", ... ... ... ... ... -j. 7 


Interval in mean solar time. ... ... 06: 11: 26. 5 

By reduction, the daily difference of the equatimi ofl 

time is 12’. 5 per day, and in 6": 11" an apparent day, > = — 8. 7 

is = 24 : 00: 12. 5 solar time, . ...3 


Sun’s meridional distance. 


6 : 11 : 22 . 8 
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Now, the assumed longitude is 6‘: 21“, and 6*: 11*:—i 
6‘; 21" =: nearly 23‘: 50 at Greenwich. Sun’s apparent > 15; 30 : 06. 9 
ARn. at Prome, at 6" : 11*: 22' =:(23:50atGreenwich)iS, 7 


Right ascension moon’s limb ... ... ... 21: 41; 29. 7 

Add moon’s semidiameter in right ascension, .. 1: 01. ,1 

Right ascension moon’s centre, ... ... ... 21:42: 30.8 

Now let us compare the moon’s transit with that of the sun, on the foU 
lowing noon, and we must then reverse the operation, and take a mean of the 
two observations. 

Moon’s limb passed meridian on 17th. 6: 51: 3S. 0 


Sun’s ditto passed 18th... 24 : 40 : 38. 8 

Interval. 17 : 48 : 43. 8 

Rate, ... ... ... ... ... ... "HI* ® 

Interval in mean solar time. 17 : 48 : 45. 6 


Daily acceleration, 12. S, and correction for 17^: 48\ is,... — 9< 4 


17 : 48 : 36. 2 


Complement. ^ . 6: 11: 23. 8 

Sun’s right ascension as before, »*• aaa ••• , 15 : 30 : 06. 9 


Right ascension moon’s limb.. ... 21: 4l: SO. 7 

Moon’s semi-diameter, . 1: 01. I 
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ARn. moon’s centre by last transit. 21: 42; 31. 8 

Ditto first ditto, . 21: 42; 30. 8 


filean, ... ... ... ... ... ... . 

Now the time at Greenwich, when the moon’s centre had 

this ARn. is computed to be, . 

And the time at Prome is, . 


21: 42: 31. 3 
23 : 50 : 45 
6: 11: 23 


Longitude. 6: 20; 38 

Now the true Longitude, as deduced from lunar transits, is,.. 6: 20: 40 

The practical superiority of this method over that given by several writers, 
is obvious, for the two consecutive transits of the sun, one preceding, and tlie 
other subsequent to the moon’s transit, will determine the correction for rate, 
and an horizontal deviation of 5' in the transit instrument, will superinduce 
an error of only O'. 5 in right ascension at the most. 

Another method equaUy accurate may be adopted, but it is more tedi> 
ous. In this method, we may deduce the apparent time from the moon’s 
right ascensicm $ independently of the correction for acceleration, or retarda¬ 
tion of solar on apparent time, but thea^ we must use the sun’s right ascen¬ 
sion as an element. Or we may oempiite the apparent time, in the way shown 
in the example. Neither th es e methods are so commodious as the first 
method. 

PROMS OBSERVATORY. 

I7ru JawuART, 1826. 

Son puMd meridian y see «*• • • «a« 00 : 08: 07 . 6 

Moon. ew ••• set eae eee 6 : 42 : 55. 2 


6 : 34 : 47.60 
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Rate, ... 


Bnugkt forward ... 


Acceleration, . 



6: 34 : 47< 00 
+.40 
39.14 
3.75 


Interval in sidereal time, ... 
Sun's ARn... 19: 55: 56. 6 | 
P. P. ... — 1: 07. 8 


19: 34: 48. 8 | 


4a 4*4 4*4 *4* 4*4 ••• 


ARn. Moon's limb. 

ARn. Son's from Ephemeris, 


6*: 34*“: 45'—ff: 80"=14*: 45* . 

Correction, for 14*: 45', sub. p. p. son's daily motion. 

Apparent time, *»* *4* •*• ***« **• 444 4*4 


6: 

35: 

38. 

89 

19: 

54: 

48. 

80 

8: 

SO: 

41. 

69 

19: 

55: 

56. 

60 

6: 

34: 

45. 

09 



8. 

70 

6: 

eo 

48. 

39 


OR, 


Mean solar time from apparent noon wbtn sun passed) 
meridian, ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 9 

Equation at noon, . 


••• *•* 


Mean solar time when the moon’s limb was on mctidian,... 
Equation of time at 6 : 34 : 48 r. h., the daSy variation) 
bein^ 90^. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ...^ 


6 : 34 : 43. 0 
10: 80. 0 

6 : 45 : 08. 0 
10: 85.67 


6: 34: 48. 4 
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OR BY METHOD FIRST. 
Mean lolar tine from apparent moon vhen' moon's limb "j 

patMd meridian./ 

Acceleration of solar on apparent time=to daily dif-i 
ference of equation of time, (SO* in 24‘)=.J 


6: 34: 48. 0 
— 5 . 3 


Apparent time, or sun's meridional diiUnce, . 6:34 : 42 . 5 

Suns ARn. at6: 34: 48. 3 (=()*: 14“: 00 Greenwich,) 19 : 33 : 39. S 


ARa. moon's limb, ... 


••• ••• ••• 


8: 30; 41. 7 



IV. 


NOTICE 

Ot THE 

KHYEN TRIBE, 

INHABITING THE YUMA MOUNTAINS, 

BETWEEN 

fUa ana Bratan. 


bt lieutenant t. a. trant, 

Hit Mtyetltft 8BM Segimmt of Foot. 

On the march from Yandaboo to Aeng, in 1826, across the Toma moun¬ 
tains, an opportunity first occurred of obtaining some personal knowledge 
of the people by whom those mountains are inhabited, and the fd^owing brief 
^ nolices of them may, perhaps, not be thought uninteresting. 

The, people who inhabit the range of mountains that separate Ava from 
Araoan, and who are termediKhy4n, are very different'in character and ha¬ 
bits firam theirBurman neighbours: in appearance, the men are much inferior 
to the Burmese, their countenances being flatter, and not so regular: the dress 
also diilers; it is very simple \ a black cloth, striped with red and white, is 
thrown over the shoulders, a black cloth is worn round the loins, and a black 
jacket is occasionally used. They bind their hair with a fillot of black or 
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white cloth, tod with a spear, or cross-bow, and a quirer full of arrows, a 
Dah, and a pouch to contain tobacco and betel, their dress is complete. The 
women merely wear a .black petticoat, reaching to the knees, and adorn their 
necks, and the hem of their garments, with couries and glass beads: all the 
menial ofBces of the house devolve upon themthey procure water for 
daily consumption, pound paddy, and dress the food of the men, who are ge¬ 
nerally employed in fishing and tilling the land. The young Khyfin girls are 
rather pretty, than otherwise, but a custom, which has been handed to tliem 
by their ancestors, stamps many of them with the brand of ugliness, and ren¬ 
ders them most hideous objects. ' This consists in tattooing the whole face in 
a^ments of circles, with a blue mixture, leaving the neck of its natural colour, 
and thus giving them the appearance of wearing masks, ware it not that the 
deadly aspect of the white space round the eyes, and the livid color of the lips, 
indicated the transformation to be indelible. TheKhyens nearest the plains are 
a quiet inofiensive set, and must be distinguished from the Khy6ns of the further 
mountains, inasmuch as they have placed themselves under the Burman govern¬ 
ment, and are lihble to be called upon for their quota of men in case of war, and 
pay taxes; whereas, the others are quite independant, residing in the most re¬ 
mote and unfrequented recesses of the mountains. Those Khy^ns hold them¬ 
selves aloof from, and are entirely independent of the rest of mankind, whom 
they consider their enmnies and lawful prey, and acknowledge no sovereign: 
they herd together in small parties of thirty and forty, and select some 
fertile spot in the neighbourhood of a mountain stream, sufficiently large to 
culdvate grain for their consumption. There they erect their miserable 
dwellings, and, with the produce of die land, consisting of rice and turmeric, 
contrive to support themselves : the rivers furnish them with abundance of 
fish, and they will eat any animal, however disgusting it may be. 

The origin of the Khyfins is lost in fiction, and of the details of their early 
hiatmy, the present race know little, except from vague Uadititme, verbally 
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tnasmitted from one genention to the next. Th^, howevo’, say, that in 
former days, the plains of Ara and Pegu were peopled by their race, and were 
under the dominion of one of their kings, when a horde of Tartars made a 
sudden irruption from tiie northward, and overran the cuintry. For some time, 
the interlopers kept up the appearance of friendship with the aborigines of the 
soil, but; becoming daily more formidably and having secured a footing in the 
land, they tiirewoffthe mask, and, electing a king amongst themselves, declar¬ 
ed themselves independant of the Khy^n king. The Tartar chief then sent 
to the Khydns, and desired their allegiance, stating, that it was contrary to the 
dictates of nature, that two kings should reign, or that two races of people 
should exist in the same land, and having deposed the Khy£n king, and put 
many of the chieftains to death, they obliged the others to seek fpr refuge in 
flight. The remaining chiefs, therefore, with their attendant villagers, collecting 
all their cattle and other valuables, availed themselves of the first opportunity 
of escaping from the thraldom in which *hey were held, and fled to the lofty and 
remote mountains on the frontiers of Siam, China, and Arracan, where they 
considered themselves safe'from the persecution of their conquerors, whom 
they left in undisputed possession of the pluns. With them went some members 
of the royal family, but, in the course of time, and from deaths and changes of 
residence, all traces of them were lost, and the Khy^ns of this country know 
not whether any of the royal blood exist or not. Divested, as they now were, 
of a common head, to whom they could look up for advice, they, in each vil- 
lage, selected from the community one who, either from age or experience, 
was deemed worthy to be their chief, and in this independant state they 
have since remained, each little hamlet considering itself as perfectly distinct 
from those adjoining. 

These small republics have since resisted all attempts at much inter¬ 
course with their more civilized neighboura, and have preserved unsullied 
their innate love of liberty. 
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Only one tnce etill eziite of supreme euthority, and this is tn the person 
of the Passine, or head of their rude religion. This personage resided near 
the source of the Moh river, on a mountain, called the Poyon, and by his de- 
Kendants, in the male and female line, the office of prophet or soothsayer is 
filled. Writing being poknovn, their mandates are delivered verbally, and im¬ 
plicitly obeyed: to them, every dispute of importance it referred for arbitration, 
and in cases of sickness or marriage they are always consulted. The tenets of 
the Khy^a faith are most simple. They have no idea- of the Supreme Being, 
nor have they any tradition respecting the creation: they are the children 
of the mountains, and nature alone has any claim on their feelings. In con- 
sonance with thu idea, they consider, that every thing which is useful to them, 
or conduces to the luxuries of life, ought to be held in the highest veneration. 
The principal object of their adoration is a thick bushy tree, bearing a small 
berry, and called by them Subri, and under the shade of its branches they, at cer¬ 
tain seasons of the year, assemble with all the members of the family, and offer 
sacrifices of oxen and pigs, on which they afterwards feast: their cattle accom¬ 
pany them during these excursions, and participate in the respect paid to the 
tree, as being the most useful of those blessings which have been so sparinf^y 
bestowed upon them. Another object of adoration is the thunder bolt, or ra¬ 
ther, perhaps, the meteoric stone: whenever a thunder storm occurs, the Khy€ns 
watch, with the utmost anxiety, the spot where the lightning strikes, and when 
the weather is again calm, they proceed to the place they had marked, and exa¬ 
mine all the trees, to observe whether any has been scathed by lightning: 
should tiiey be so fortunate as to find one, they immediately dig the ground 
under the injured bough, and commence searching for the sacred atone, 
which is generally of the size of the hand, and is, by them, imsgined to fall from 
heaven. This stone it supposed to possess the most supernatural qualities, 
and its appearance is hailed by the sacrifice of a h<^ and a bullock, after 
which it is delivered over to the care of the Passine, who keeps it as an 
infallible talisman against every sort of disease. 
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Their ideas of the difference between good and evil consist in supposing 
that those who honor and respect their parents, take care of their children or 
cattle, and eat most meat and drink spirits to the greatest excess, will be well 
provided for hereafter, and their souls transferred into the bodies of oxen 
or pigs, whilst those whose sensual appetites are not so great, and who do 
not enjoy to the utmost all the good things of the earth, which may be thrown 
in their way, a^re considered unworthy of a future reward, looked down upon 
and condemned. Although it is evident the Khyens partly profess the doc¬ 
trine of transmigration, yet it seems most extraordinary that they should not 
only feel no compunction in killing their cattle, but deem it a meritorious act. 
It must however be observed, that the sanction of the Passine is necessary be¬ 
fore an animal can be slain. 

When any one dies, the event is hailed as a joyful circumstance, and the 
relations give a grand feast, to which all the village is invited, when the degree 
of affection borne to the deceased is shewn by dancing, eating, ■’nd drinking, in 
prodigious quantity. Should the defunct be a man of property, his body is 
burned, and the ashes being collected, are ]>Iaced in a basket, and either taken to 
the mountain of Keyoungnatyn, on the way from Shoechatoh, or to the moun¬ 
tain of Yehantoung, and there deposited: the latter mountain is very sacred and 
very lofty, for, to use the native phraseology, “ from its summit the whole world 
can be seen.” Over the tomb of a chief, a house is erectedt and people are left to 
watch and defend it from malevolent spirits, and a log, rudely carved, to represent 
the deceased, is laid there for the same purpose. The poor people, if not in 
the iraaaediate neighbourhood of Yehantoung or Keoungnatyne, are buried 
any where in the vicinity of their own village. 

Matrimony with the Khydns is purely a civil contract, unhallowed by 
any religious ceremony. The contracting parties proceed, in the first inttane^ 
to the Passine, whose advice is requested respecting the match. If his opinion 

2 T 
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if favourable, the bridegroom aenda the pareats of the damsel a pr^nt, com. 
posed of a pig, an ox, a spear, a tomtom, a dah, and calabash full of a spi¬ 
rituous liquor distilled from rice. A grand feast is then given, at which idl 
the relations attend, and the marriage is considered duly solemnized. 

Should the'lady, after ,marrii^e, prove false to her marriage vows, and the 
gay deceiver be discovered, he is obliged to present a hog, an ox, and a spear 
to the injured husband, and a fine string of cowries to adorn the neck of the 
fair one, who, after this peace-ofiering, is considered quite exonerated from any 
blame, and is readmitted to her husband'b favour, without her reputation being 
in the least degree tainted. 

In the case of any illicit intercourse being discovered between the young 
Kbydns, the man is obliged to pay a bullock to the girl, but if she becomes a 
mother, she claims him as her husbuid, and if he refuses, another bullock is 
the penalty inflicted on him: he takes the child into his own charge, and the 
damsel is restored to her fair fame. 

The virtue of a chieftain's daughter is estimated at a much greater value ( 
no less than three bullocks being the fine for leading ber astray from the path 
of rectitude, and the same number, should the offender refuse to make repara¬ 
tion by marriage. Marriage is not permitted in nearer consanguinity than 
cousins^ but incest, although a crime but seldom heard of, is absolved by 
paying only one bullock to the ftther. A divorce can be procured at the 
same expence. 

If a murder is committed, the perpetrator is immediatly seized by the 
village chief, who obliges him to give up three of his friends or relations, as 
slaves to the fiunUy of the deceased, or ransom them at tl>e rate of thirty 
rupees a man, thus estimating human life at the mbderate sum ninety 
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rupeei, but if the murderer is unable to pay the fine, or procure hig ^ju'eties, he 
it himself kept in servitude. Should he escape, and take refuge in another vil¬ 
lage, the .inhabitants of it immediately return him, if they have a proper sense 
of propriety, but if they do not, and refuse to send the culprit back when de¬ 
manded, war is denounced against them, and their village destroyed. The 
murderer, if taken, is re-committed to slavery, it being expressly recommended 
them by the Passine, not to shed the blood of each other. 

Theft is not considered a very heinous crime, but should com be purloin¬ 
ed, the offender is obliged to purchase his own freedom, either by finding a 
substitute, or paying thirty rupees. 

The Kbytes have no knowledge of medicine, but, on the contrvy, appear 
to hold it in great contempt. When, therefore, a man is taken ill, he is taken 
to tl^ Passine, who first partaking of a feast prepared by the friends of the 
invalid, recites incantations over him, and uses the meteoric stone as a charm 
against all the ravages of the disease. If these do not prove efiicacious, the 
man it left to his fate, and no further exertion is made to save him. 

Hospitality is a virtue which it is difficult to ascertain whether they 
would put in practice or not, shunning as they do, all intercourse with strangers, 
the manner in which one intruding on their haunts would be received, seems 
rather problematical. They however state, diat if a foreigner was to iall in 
with one of their villages, he would not be ill treated, bijt they did not recollect 
such a visit ever having taken plwe. 

From the wild cotton growing in the mountains, the Kbyte women fabri¬ 
cate their own clothes, and even make enough to become an article of traffic 
with the low-landers. Silver is not procured in the mountains, but iron ore 
is found in considerable quantity, and with honey and dried fish, forms the 
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principal articles of trkde: these £hey carry into Aracan and- Ava. aiiA ex¬ 
change for money, or such articles of food and clothing as their own wilds 
have denied them. 

With the use of fire Arms they are, generally speaking, unacquainted, and 
Aeem to hold them in great awe; their own weapons are the spear, diii and 
the cross-bow, with a quiver full of arrows. The lartter are made of bamhoo, 
with the point hardened by fire, and doubly barbed; they are deeply poisoned, 
and the slightest touch inflicts instant death. This poison is vegetable, and 
procured bj making an incision in the bark of certain trees, and collecting 
the liquor which exudes. 

The fHghtfuI custom of tattooing the faces of the wmnen, derives its ori¬ 
gin from a very curious story, and one that reflects much credit on the inhabi- 
taats of tiM Buiuntains. At the period when the Tartars conquered the 
plains, and drove the Khyfins to the mountains, they imposed an annual tri¬ 
bute on this persecuted race, and in default of payment, used to seize the 
prettiest of the mountain beauties, and collecting a considerable number, 
presented them to their despotic sovereign, who selected from the groupe those 
whom he deemed worthy to adorn his seraglio. To such an extent was this 
monopoly at last carried, that the Khy^ns,-in order to save their race from 
extermination, persuaded all their young women to sacrifice those personal 
charms #hich drew such a dangerous distinction on them. A proposition 
with which they immediately cheerfidly complied, and tattooed their faces. 
When these hideous creatures wer-e pi;eaented to the monarch, he sent them 
back in great wrath, and ordered a fresh search to be made for new objects 
to fill his haram : it, however, proved fruitiest, as all the girls had undergone 
the test of freedo'm, and none remained unblemished, save old women and 
children. Foiled thus in his attempt to destroy the happiness of thfinoffen- 
live Keyens, the tyrant turtad his views elsewhere, and no longer molested 
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thtm, the custom, however, still remained, and it ia only latterly that it is 
fallisig into disuse. 

From the little that was seen of the Khy6ns, they appear to be a quiet 
race, and entirely devoted to agricultural pursuits; but as those individuals met 
with, are mostly all Jiving in a comparatively civilized state, under the British 
and Burman goveniments, it would not be a fair criterion, to characterise the 
generality by particular classes, as-all accounts agree in stating the former to 
be savage, and addicted to plunder and rapine. To judge, however, by their 
simple code of laws, they are not by any means deficient in the knowledge of 
right and wrong, and are quite aware of the footing on which men stand with 
each other. It is therefore highly probable, that with lenity and kindness, they 
might be induced to mix with their more civilized neighbours, and become 
useful members of society 
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GREAT BELL OF RANGOON, 

WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Bt The Ret. G. H. HOUGH. 


** During the period of four Then-khifi' and one hundred thousand mun¬ 
dane revolutions, having perfectly fulfilled the ten virtues in their thirty 
au^ivipions, being one who has not an equal in the three mansions of Nats, 
men, and Brahmas, by means of the twelve Atsiendfya,' and being per- 
f;ct in beneficence, the supreme of all conquerors, Deity, who vanquishes the 
five tyrants,’ having delivered, during forty-five years,* countless multitudes 
of intellectual beings from the changes of this transmigratory state, and con¬ 
ducted them to the golden region Maha Niekbana Abarapdra,’ having mercy 
upon the collective number of rational 'beings, experienced in the rotatory 
tranaitions of the three states of being,* aa during the course of five thousand 
yean, the fifty-nine dinsiona of thaJDomm which conduct to desired 





felicity, du <ise light, ao^ as the globe of Ae sun disperses mist, and illuminates 
the four isladds, so has he mercifully committed to rational beings, the splendour 
of the eternal moral law, to remove the foul mist overspreading men, Nat$, 
and Brahmas,* through lust, ignorance, and false doctrinsi from his entering 
into the everlasting enjoyment of Niekban', at the root of the two Eng-gyeng 
trees* in the gardeV of the MaOa Kings, in Kukthim-nd~yon,'^ 9390 years, 
of Imi establishment of the religious dispensation (of Gautama), common era 
1198, Sunday, 9th day of the decrease of the moon Nay on," by means of 
power above all royal dominions cn the surface of Zam-pu~di-pa, in circnm* 
ference 10,000 Ytizana,'* and by means of beneficent attributes, which 
diffuse fragrance beyond the limits of the mansion of the Brahmas, the 
celestial apex, the Great Bell, eminently named Maha Ganda, metal weigh¬ 
ing 15,555 Piektha,'* diameter five cubits, height seven cubits and twelve 
inches, circumference fifteen cubits, thickness twelve inches, the successor of 
the monarchs of Engwa, the golden city, the city Ya-ta-na-pdra,'* the conquer¬ 
ing place, having the inscription “ twelve walled,” the resplendent golden city 
and palace, the supreme capital Ya-ta-na-pura Shwi Engwa, the confluence of 
five rivers, like the tongues of lions,'* the fame of the incomparable golden 
palace, whose glory is religious merit, the lord of life and rightful monarch, 
Maha Damma Rdzadepate,'* and transcendently glorious, who maintains the 
prosperity of religion and the great kingdom, and makes the perfection of his 
authority to equal the perfect orb of the newly risen sun, who bestows com¬ 
plete benefactions, and fulfils the precepts of incarnate divinity and of holy 
men, who practises the ten royal virtues,'* and possesses the seven moral quali¬ 
ties of the pious, purity of intention, circumspection, modesty, tenderness 
of conscience, knowledge, charity, wisdom; who erects and gilds royal 
works of merit'* in his empire, far and near, monasteries, monuments (to 
the memory of BueTh,) and colonnades of image's, who supports and gilds 
memorials raised in honor of the deity, preserves the three divisions of the 
8i,000 scriptures, and the monasteries of five,- four, and three successively 
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rising rocA for the prieithood, in ordsr to proiBoCe piety, leeming, and religion, 
by the influence of his power, wisdom, authority, might and glory, (orders to 
be cast.) The various countries in Sam-pu-diek,'* which the fath^, grandfatheri 
and great grandfather, lords of the white elephant, proprietors of life, rightful 
kings, have taken possession of, and govern by their wisdom, authoritj^ and 
glorious arm, viz. the kingdom Thundparanta, in which ate situated the pro¬ 
vinces Saku, Saleng, T’heleng, Yau, and S’hau. The kingdom Thtrik^hittarama, 
in which-are situated the provinces Tha-ri-kitlard, and Ugadarit. The king¬ 
dom Nayawttttana, in which are situated the provinces Ketumadi, Dwdrdwalt, 
and Zeyamadi. The kingdom Ayudd^haya, in which are situated the provinces 
Thaukkatai and Piekthalauk. The kingdom P&wiyaka, in which are situated 
the provinces Sandapuri, Sammdthenkahmoing, and Salon. The kingdom 
Harimuma, in which are situated the provinces Zmgmay, LcAon, Anon, and 
P'htym. The kingdom K'him&vaara, in which are situated the provinces 
Kyington and Kyingmay. The kingdom Zanyarauti-Nagara, in which are 
situated the provinces Kvingyon and Mtungsay. The kingdom Kambausa, 
in which are situated the provinces Monai, Nyoungshxe, and Onghatmg. 
The kingdom Mahtthaka, in which are situated the provinces Zikok and 
Ryatpyen. The kingdom Mavriya, in which are situated the ports Mauko, 
viz. Muingmau, Waik'hwerg, and Hothaldthd. The kingdom Shien, in 
which are situated the provinces JBanmau, K’kwelon, and Kalk'hyo.. The 
kingdom Alaan, in wliich are situated the provinces Mulmyen, Mudt, and 
Mokaung. The kingdom Maniptira, in which are situated the provinces 
Kathay and Mweyeng. The kingdom Zampadtpa, in which are 'situated 
the provinces Arimaddana, Pugan, Myensidng and Yengya. In these 
various kingdoms, the prosperity of religion and the prosperity of the 
people have been beyond measure manifest, and objects of royal patron¬ 
age and care. In the city Rangoon, the three Talving territories, and king¬ 
dom Rdminya, in which are situated the provinces Moktema, HanlluitBaH, 
PuUum, and Myaungmya, anciently the city Kinya, and country (called) 
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Patmkk*ha r 9 ma 6 , in wder that the religieus dispenntiim (of Gattfema) Mght 
be established during the period of five thousand years, to th« merchant bro¬ 
thers Tapoktha and PalUka, (he), deity, conqueror vi the flve tyrants, with 
his goldpn hand, stroking his head, gave eight hairs, that to those coming to 
pay their respects aqd homage to the monument** in which they are endtrined* 
with the three divine relics of the three deities, on'the summit of this hill 
Tarr^kokttt, the monumental depository of the divine relic of the great 
Budd’ha, Gautama, the immense advantages of merit might be extended. 
The four images of the four deities, Kakuthan, who was revealed in the 
eighth succession of king Maka ThanuUa ;*' moreover, in the ninth, eightieth, 
and one hundred and tenth sncccaiion, Kaunagon, Kathapa, and Gautanu,** 
denominated, by excellence, conquerors of the five tyrants, napt the monu¬ 
ment fronting the four faces of heaven, together with a beautifully gilded 
temple, in the form of one divinely speaking,*' he (the king) has erected. 
The multitudes of men and Nats coming to pay homage to the monument, 
hair, and image, striking this bell, the meritorious work of royalty, the sound 
of which is pleasant and ddightful, make sonorous their offering, and their 
prayer for the attainment of the state of Nats and Niekbm. Year of the 
religious dispensation 2322, common era 1140,** 11th day of the increase of 
the moon Tabotwai, after the third watch, the position of the stars being pro¬ 
pitious, with meul weighing 15,555 Piektha, diameter 5 cubits, height 7 cubits 
12 inches, circumference 15 cubits, thickness 12 inches, the Bell is cost, and 
to the monument of the divine hair, the King presents it an act of homage. 
For this meritorious gift, replete with the virtue of beneficence, may he be 
conducted to Niekban, and obtain the destined blessing of men, Nats and 
Brahmas, (obtained) by means of divine perfections. May he obtain in his 
transmigrations, only the regal state among men and Nats. May he have a 
pleasant voice, a voice heard at whatever place desired, like the voice Kutka- 
mtng, Pannaka, and Alamaka,** when he speaks to terrify, and like the me¬ 
lodious voice of Karawak, king of birds, when he speaks on subjects which 
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Nats, men and Brahmas delight to hear. Whatever mpj be his desire, at the 
thought of his heart merely, let that desire be fulfilled. Let him not, in Um 
least, meet with that, towards which he has no mental disposition, and for 
which he lias no desire. When the deity Ariiaadei/a** shall be revealed, let 
him have the revelation, that he shall become WUhudi Nat, supreme of the 
three rational existences. In every state of existence, let him continually and 
truly possess the excellence of wisdom, and according to his desire, in prac¬ 
tices pertaining to this world, and to the divine state, so let it be accom¬ 
plished. Thus, in order to cause the voice of homage, during the period of 
dOOO years, to be heard at the monument of the divine hair, in the city of 
Rangoon, let the reward of the great merit of giving the Belli called Maha 
Ganda, be unto the Royal Mother Queen, the Royal Father, Proprietor of 
Life, Lord of the White Elephant, the Royal Grand-Father, Aloungmeng, 
the Royal Uncle, the Royal Aunt Queen, the Royal Sons, the Royal Daugh¬ 
ters, the Royal Relatives, the Royal Concubines, the Noblemen, the Mili¬ 
tary Officers, and Teachers. Let the Nats who guard the religious dispen¬ 
sation 5000 years, the Nats who guard the royal oity, palace and umbrella 
the Nats who, all around, guard the empire, provinces and villages; the Nats 
who guard the monument of the divine hair, around the hill Tampakokta, 
together with the Nats governing Bonmm and AkaSha,** and all rational be¬ 
ings throughout the universe, utter praises and accept the supplications. 
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NOTES. 


(') An Athenk’hy£ (Sanscrit, Asankkyeya) has the one hundred and 
forty-first place from units. A mundane revolution, or Kabi, (Sanscrit, Kalpa,) 
ia a period of an indefinite, and vast number of years. 

(*) *' Atsienddya,” an attribute or perfection belonging only to a Bfid’h. 

(') ** The five tyrants”—These are animal constitution, influence of natu¬ 
ral operations, passion, mortality, and the most powerful evil Nat or demon. 

(*) " Forty-five years”—The period of Gautama's doctrinal ministry, 
tions. He entered into holy orders at thirty-five, and died at the age of eighty 
years. 

(*) " Maha Niekbana Ab’harapfira,” the region of annihilation. After 
passing into which, according to theBfid'hist doctrines, there can be no further 
transmigration. The popular belief is, that Niekb&n (Sanscrit, Nirvan) is equally 
exempt from joy and misery, and, in fact, the termination of existence. But 
amongst the learned of the Burmese there is a difference of opinion on this sub¬ 
ject} some agreeing with the vulgar belief, but others considering Niekban as a 
place of perfect felicity. The latter, therefore, are not strict Bfidd'hists. It 
u with reference to ftie popular doctrine that some images are represented 
deeping. There has been for several years a learned, but heretical teacher in 
Shwiitoung, a few miles below Prome, who has taught the doctrine, that death 
is annihilation, and that transmigration is an riisordity. Those of his school 
are not numerous. In fact, the fear of persecution operates pow^ully 
against an open and practical dissent from the popular faith. Religious con- 
troversy, however, may be carried on, provided it do not endanger the estab- 
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lished creed. The teacher above'alluded to, a (hort time previous to the 
late war, witli some of his disciples, was summoned to answer to a charge of 
heresy. Their consciences, however, on the pressure of the occasion, met 
with but little difficulty in conforming to the external modes of worship^ as 
those acts were external merely, and could not affect the main point of faith 
called in question, which was annihilation at death. 

(*) •• Three states of being”—The state of Brahmas, of Nats, and of 
Men. 

(^) “ Dhamma-K’hinda” Sanscrit, The collection of the 

sacred writings of the Bbdd'hists is so called. These different writings or books 
are said to amount to 84,000. The religion whidh they inculcate, or the dispensa- 
tmn of Gautama, is to continue 5000 years. Nearly half that period had elapsed. 

(•) ” Men, Nats, and Brahmas”—-The system of the universe, according 
to the Bhdd'hists, consists of one high mountain in the centre^ called in the Bur* 
mese language Myenmu, or Mrenmu, and in the Pili, Mab4 Mem, surrounded 
by four islands, of which the southern, called Sampudiek, (Sanscrit,/mshtufts^) 
is our world. The three other islands are also inhabited by human beings 
differing in features both from us, and among themselves. The inhabitants of 
the universe are said to consist of three classes of beings, viz. Men, Nats, 
and Brahmas, the Nats being superior to Men, and the Brahmas to the Nats. 

' (*) Engyeng trees”—1 have not been able to ascertain any particu¬ 
lars of this tree, excepting from report. It is described to be large, and its 
substance very hard.and durable. Its blossoms are numerous, small, flat, 
turned upwards at the edges, indented, and highly odoriferous. The wood* 
petrefactions, found in considerable quantities at Prome, and adjacent places, 
are of this tree. 

'(’*) **'Malla Kings”—The Kings and country bees aBudcd to, are sup. 
posed to be Indian. 

(") •* Era 11S8, &c.”—The bell, by this account, waO'Cast forty yeaia 
agot in the reign of Sengkfl, gnadsoa of Alaag.p*h«ta. Sunday is a literii 
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tranriation of the Burmese word for the same day of the week, which is eaCed 
Tanenganw6D6, called so from the sun, considered as a planet. 

C*) A Yiizana, is a distance very little less than thirteen miles; thus, the 
circumstance of the Great Southern Island, which is our earth, is 130,000 miles. 

(■>) •• 15,535 Piektha"—'The Piektha, called by Europeans a visa, is 366 
pounds avoirdupoise, and therefore the weight of the bell is within a trifle of 
twenty>fire tons. 

(‘♦) “ Engwa*'—" Yatanapiira”—Engwa is what is corrupted by Buro* 
peans into Ava. means a fish-pond, and aa an entrance or opening. 
The town wav constructed on the site of seven fish ponds, and derived its name 
from this circumstance. The Kings are called after the capital city, and in'- 
deed, there is no common name for the country inhabited by the Burmese 
nation. Yatana, or Ratanapfira, is the City of Gems. By the Burmese, the 
word ra is not only commonly sounded like^o, but in writing, the two letters 
are frequently used interchangeably. 

('*) “ Like the tongues of Lion8*’—The words in die original are both 
Pflli and Burmese; the former is Thiha, a corruption of the Sanscrit word 
Singha. The Bon is not a native of the Burmese country: there are in it, 
however, images in great numbers, said to be representations of that animal { 
though it is difficult to find any traces of resemblance. A short time before 
the breaking out of the late war, the King received a present of a liones^ 
On the commencement of hostilities, it was considered a bad omen to have at 
the capital an animal, whose figure was painted on the English banner. She 
was doomed, therefore, to the same treatment as a Kala, or foreigner, that is 
to say, was closely imprisoned and starved. 

(**) “ Maha Damma Baznlipate,'’ is the Prakrit form of Mahd Dherma 
lUjidhipari, or Supreme Lord of virtuous kings.—H. H. W. 

(*’) “ Ten royal virtues,**—These me donations for rdigious purposes, 
practice of rdigious precepts, beneficence, integrity, gentleness, temperance, 
suppression of anger, lenity, forbearance, condescension. 

« X 
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C*) “ Royal works of merit”—-The works of merit enumerated, are all 
dedicated to religious piuposes, and not one of public utility is even hinted 
at. Hie wfade country, indeed, is singularly destitute of roads, bridges, 
tanks, aqueducts, and, indeed, of every public work conducing to the comfort 
or convenience of the people. 

(’*) The various countries in SompiidicA;’*—Mere we have an enume¬ 
ration of the different countries and kingdoms (on the great southern island,) 
over which the sovereignty was claimed by the Kings of Ava^ forty years ago. 
The names of the kingdoms are all in the Pdli language, and those of the 
provinces in the Burmese; many of the latter being rather the names of 
tribes, than of countries.—TAundporwi/a is a country on the right bank of 
the £r/fspari, lying west of Pugan ’i&.yo.—TMrik’hetarama is a country lying 
east of Prome, on the left bank of the ErAmatL—Nayamattana, or Nayamad- 
d'hana, is believed to be the present province of Taungli.'^Ayudd'haya is 
the Burmese and PdU name for Siam, two of the principal northern provinces 
•are given, viz. Thaukkatai and Piekthalouk, known by the names Sukatai 
and Piseluk — P&weyaka is a portion of Lao.-^Harimtma is the north-west 
portion of Lao.—KhStniwara is also a portion of Lno.-Zarq/aruti-Nagara, is 
a portion of Lao also—JTam&iura is a part of Lao.—Mahithaka is a country 
lying north of Ava, the second province of which, Kyalpyin, is the place in 
which the famous ruby and sapphire mines exist. These mines are six days 
journey from the capital.—ilfaur^o is, again, in Lao.—Shain is a country 
lying north of Avq: Banmo, one of its provinces, is the place where the cele¬ 
brated Chinese fair is held. It is thirteen marches distant from Ava.—‘Alova 
is a portion of JLao, lying east of Ava.—Manipura ; the Sanscrit or PAli name 
is given here to the kingdom of Cassay ; the latter, under the name of Kath(^, 
being considered a province.—is a country which embraces the 
present province of Pugan and others.—Tonumyo is the kingdom of Pegu, or 
the country of the Taluings, comprehending Ilanikatuati, Bateein, Myauttg- 
mya, and Martdban. 
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(**) " Monument”—This edifice, and othen of aimilnr form, have been 
generally, but improperly, called Pagodas. They are solid masses of brick, 
and are erected to the memory of Gautama. Images are not necessary ap¬ 
pendages to them, although many of them have a small niche, in which one is 
situated. If there are any buildings in the country properly denominated 
temples, they are those erected of wood, for the accommodation of the large 
images of Bud’h, and within which acts of adoration are performed. 

(*') “ Maha Tharaata”—This appears to have been, in ancient times, 
a common name for a succession of kings in some part of Hindustan. 

(**) Three of the five Bauddhas recognised by the Cingaleie, or of the 
seven known to the Bauddhas of continental India. The names are in 
Sanscrit Kanaka, Kasyafa and QasUama.—Vl. H. W. 

(**) “ In the form of one divinely speaking”—This is the form in which 
all the images of Bfid’h are represented. 

(•4) «• Era 1140”—By this date it appears that the Bell was completed 
in about two years and a half, from the time the royal order for casting it was 
issued. 

(*’) ” Kuthameng, &c.”—King Kutha was an extraordinary man, who 

lived in the former age, or world, whose vociferations could be heard tlirough- 
out the great southern island. The voices of the other two were equally so¬ 
norous. 

(*‘) ** Arimadfiya”—The fifth Biid’h. He is suppcumd to be now oii 
Myemnu, in one of the regions of the Nats. The age of man is now dimi¬ 
nishing, and he will hereafter become old at ten years ; thence his yean will 
increase to the number of a Thenk’hy6 (see note 1,) and then diminish again 
to 100,000 years; at that time Arimad^ya wiU appear. 

(*’) “ Umbrella”—A white umbrella is a badge of royalty in Ava. 

(*'} *' Bomma and Akfitha”—The former is the earth, and the latter 
ethereal space. 

They are clearly the Sanscrit Bkum and Akdsa^tL H. W. 
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Ahoko the Bunneie, the two objects of religious worship, are monu* 
menu erected to the memory of Gautama, and images of BufTh. The monu¬ 
ments are built with bricks and clay, covered with lime ; are quadrangular at 
the base, and being raised several feet in this manner, take a cylindrical and 
tapering form, until they come to a pmnt, on which a cap or crown of open 
iron-work is fixed. Many of them are covered with gold leaf. In each side 
of the quadrangular base, of a large proportion of them, is a small room or 
niche, only sufficiently commodious for a small image of Bud’ll. The monu¬ 
ments vary in height, not being less, generally, than thirty feet. The large 
images of Budh ate ill-formed representations of a human figure, sitting on 
a base or throne, in a cross-l^ged posture, the palm of the right hand plac¬ 
ed upon the knee of the same side, and the left hand resting upon the lap, 
with the palm turned upwards. These are also built of bricks and mortar, 
and are not unfrequently covered with gold leaf. These two are the only 
proper objecU of religious adoration, being considered as substitutes for deity 
or Bmf A Besides these, are images carved in wood, of various and ludicrous 
forms, not necessary to the devotional part of religion, but are imaginaiy 
representations of Nats, or good and evil genii. These genii are invisible, 
and dwell in solitary places, large trees, near tanks, &c.. Insanity, uncom¬ 
mon diseases, peevishness in children, and many of the evils men endure, are 
attributed to their evil influence; ceremonies are performed, and ofierings 
nukde t6 qect or ^pease them. There appears to be some similarity between 
the Jewish superstition of demoniacal possessipn, and the Burmese notions of 
the influence of Nats. 
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There are alw images of beings 'who lived in former times, and are 
said to have been anthropophagi. These images are monstrous in their for* 
mation, and disgusting in their appearance. 

The large monument situated nmir Rangoon, called Shwe-da-gon, is the 
most celebrated in the country. It is antecedent to all others, about two 
thousand three hundred years having elapsed since its foundation was laid, 
and the first building formed. It is a solid mass of mason work, and is 
somewhat more than three hundred feet in height. Its circumference, at the 
base, is nine hundred cubits, or one thousand three hundred and fifty-five feet. 
The area on which it stands, is about eight hundred feet square, and is acces¬ 
sible on each side by stone steps varying in number, the least of which is 
eighty. The monument is covered with gold leaf. The cap, or crown, sur¬ 
mounting it, is thirty.six feet in height, and contains of gold, the bodily weight 
of his late Majesty. The original monument was small, and has been en¬ 
larged to the present dimensions by successive additions. It is not, however, 
the magnificence of this immense pile that renders it, fOr so it is, peculiarly 
an object of national respect and veneration. Underneath its massy weight 
are deposited the relics of the four last BUd’ks, viz. the staff of KauJt-ka-than, 
die water-dipper of Uau-na^gon, the bathing garment of Ka-tha-pa, and eight 
hairs from the head of Gaiht<t4na. Five Bud^lts belong to the present system of 
the world, and Arimadiya, the hurt, is to appear many millions of years hence. 

In the Burmese account of the tmgin of the world, it is stated, that 
after the dissolution of the former system, which was effected by a flood 
of waters, a lily of immense height and size arose, having on its top five 
buds, and four branches extending from the sides of the stalk. 'Fhe 
five buds contained each a Thengan (the yellow doth of a priest) and were 
indicative of the number of BHik't pertaining to the system. Four of these, 
as mentioned before, have ** opened,” or ** blossomed,” as the Burmese 
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express it, alluding to the expansion of the buds. The stalk, by natural pro¬ 
cess, formed the great central mountain Mt/etma, on which are situated the 
happy regions of the Nats. The four branches and their leaves were trans¬ 
formed into the four great islands, severally surrounded with five hundred 
small ones. Oautama appeared about five hundred and forty years before 
Christ. He was the son of Thoddaudana, king of a country in Hindostan, 
called Xappilawot, and was heir to the throne. But at the age of thirty.five 
jrears, relinquishing all his worldly prospects, he, by the practice of self-de- 
nial and religious austerities, during forty-five years, but more on account of 
the fund of reUgious merit, which he had accumulated during his previous 
states of existence', attained his destined perfection at the age of eighty years, 
and expired in the certain hope of annihilation. When he was near his death, 
two brothers, Tapaktha and PaUka, merchants from the kingdom of Yamatufo, 
(now Pegu) and the city of Ukkalaba (the site of which was near the place 
on which Rangoon now stands) being on a journey, for the purposes of trade, 
happened to be near the place where Gautama then was, and being in¬ 
formed, in a miraculous manner, of bis having arrived to the state of 
Bu^ht and ef his having fasted during forty-nine days, they went to make 
him a religious offering of food, and pay him homage. When the god 
had satisfied his appetite, they desired him to give them some relic of 
himself, that their countrymen might enjoy the benefit of paying it ador- 
ation. He accordingly extracted eight hairs from his head, and, giving 
them to the merchants, directed that they should be deposited with the 
relics of his three divine predecessors, in the place where they should be 
found. Having received from him the intimations necessary for the ac¬ 
complishment of their object, they left him, and although they were deprived 
of four of the hairs at two different places, they arrived at Ukkalaba, and 
found to their great joy, that they had still the full number of eight! Traces 
of the moat of this ancient city are still visible near Rangoon, called Ukka-^ 
laba moit After searching with due assiduity, and receiving many extraor- 
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dinary revelations, directing them towards the objects of their pursuit, the 
relics were found on a hill about a mile from the town, and were, at the same 
place, deposited in a cell dug for that purpose, with the eight hairs, and a 
monument erected over them. The account also states, that vast treasures 
were deposited with them. 

Bells are commonly suspended near monuments of the largest class, or 
which have, for particular reasons, any celebrity. They are not considered as 
necessary appendages to the monuments, but are merely offerings, and are used 
by worshippers, to make it more extensively known among men and Nats, 
that an offering has been presented, and an act of worship performed. They 
are suspended a few feet from the ground, and rung by striking them on the 
outside. The hrst bell of which we have any particular account of being pre¬ 
sented as a religious oflPering to the monument of Shtvi-da-gon, was given by a 
king of Pegu, some say more than three hundred years ago. Its weight was 
353,330 picktha, or viss, 3 tickals and 3 moos, about 407 tons, 19 cwt. 2 quarters 
and 6 lbs. Its diameter was about twenty feet, the depth of the inside twenty- 
six feet, and its circumference a little more than sixty feet. The sound of 
this bell was tormenting to the ears of the heretical world j it became, also, an 
object of plunder. A foreigner, whose name was Zenga, witli a fleet of se¬ 
ven vessels, came, and with his armed force, succeeded in taking it down, and 
conveying it as far as a large creek, about a mile to the eastward of Rangoon, 
and when attempting to put it on board, it sunk, and was irrecoverahlyJost. 
The large bell now suspended near Skwi~da-gm, met with almost a similar 
fate during the late war. While an attempt was making to put it on board a 
ship, it sunk •, but after remaining several months at the bottom of the river, it 
was taken up and restored to its former situation. The inscription, of which 
the two first sheets contain a copy, is cut in twelve lines of large characters 
round the circumference of the b^. 

Rangoon, June, 1826. 
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By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, Esq. Sec. As. Soc. 


An extensive collection of Sanscrit inscriptions has been found upon the 
mountain Arhvda, or, commonly, AM,* copies of which have been presented 
by Captain Speint, Political Agent at SiroM, to the Society: to each inscrip, 
tion is attached a brief notice in Hindi, stating the position which the monu. 
ment occupies, or specifying its character. The inscriptions themselves are 
too voluminous to admit of translation, nor is the greater number of them of 
such importance as to deserve h. It will, therefore, be sufficient for all useful* 
piuposes, to oBcf a concise description of the series, translating, in detail, 
those only which appear to afford materials to history. 


• A mooDtain, or ndier mountainout range, about eighteen miles south west of Sirohi. Ac* 
cording to Major Tod, the summit is five thousand ieet above the sea. He calls it a place of won- 
ders, independent of the tempfei with which its sides are covered. Trans. Royal Aa Soc. 1.189. 
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No. I. is of this class. It is inscribed on a black slab on the left side 
of a temple of Achaliswara, oi Siva, in the usual form of a Linga, as Lord 
(Iswara) of the mountain (Achala): the benedictory stanzas, at the commence- 
mentt are too much injured to be intelligible, the remainder, however, with a 
few exceptions, apparently of no great moment, is perfect, and runs thus: 

Om I Glory to Ssrvesa. 

4 . ——- - - ----- 

——— who caused these repairs to be made, his praise is recorded by me. 

5. By whom the repairs were made in the temple of Achaleswara, his exalted Agara* 
race is first recorded. 

6. Formerly, the illustrious families of the sun and moon were eminent upon earth. 
Upon their extermination, the lordf Vachchha, through fear of crime, meditated profoundly. 

7. From his meditation, in holy cdirbinstioil with the moon, there appeared upon 
earth . . - . . of the great Sage, beholding the Daityca spread through all the regions. 

8. He destroyed the chief demons with his weapons, and appeared the indignant 

Varhha, from worshipping whom the name was derived, and from tlie . . 

— — ■ " of moon . .—. . . Chaniravaiua.% 

9. This mighty race, and pure family, thence originated, for the preservation of mill* 
tory virtue from shame, and by the will of fate displayed extraordinary desert. 

10. In the excellent race, the most eminent for virtue, ■ - 

—— ■ - ■ by whose splendor all tribes were oveivcast, renowned for* 

merly as StNb’HUPUTns. 


* This word mny possibly be the original name of the tribe known as Aganaii*, who, accord¬ 
ing to Ma}or Tod, though now traders, claim a princely origin. It is, however, of provincial use, 
and has no meaniug in Sanscrit : in one place it appears to bo the name of a city; in another, it 
appears to be intended for Akttra, a mine, the change of a conionaut to corresponding hard conso¬ 
nant, as flem k to g, is.not on uncommon peculiarity in the dialects of ludia. 

t The phrase Bhagmdn, rather implies a deity, but i.> tbe next verse, ShharM semns appU- 
cable to this personage. 

t One tribe of Rajputs bears the name of Oumdnmmti, and another of KaeUdia OcH, proba¬ 
bly for Vackka GoM, of the Goti o, or family of VacMm, the locality of the name and ligend, os 
well aa the cbotmi that occur here, render the purpme of the passage fin fioot distinct. 

2 Z 
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11. After him ■ . . ■ " - ■ Lakshmama, the pouewor of #11 »tt«pj- 

cious iigns ■ ' ■ .. . . . 

IS. The herO) named MiNiKVA, whoae distinguished capital was Siiambhari, ddight* 
ed the world by hii prudence and prowess, . . .—■ —. . 


15. To him succeeded AdhikAja, his heroic son. His son, Hiraktatata,* was the 
ornament in the race upon earth. 

14. Mahindu, best amongst the most elevated, the reputation of his house upon earth, 
after whom in this family the prudent SinduvrAjA was renowned. 

16. Obtaining, by his valour, the high station of Mahindu, Kulativerddbaiia 
exalted the glory of these princes. 

16. In like manner, as Raghu, the founder of his family, shone upon earth, the hero 
of t^e descendants of the sun, so FrabkvrAba RAjA, by his valour, did justice to his name. 

17. After him was Danoana, the mighty, a King of the Chdhumma race,f and his 
son was KiRTTiriiLA, whose fame is spread throughout the world. 

18. Samarasimua maintaining the purport of his name,^ destroyed his enemies in 
battle, as a lion slaughVers the deer. 

19. He had two sons, following their father’s steps like a lion’s cubs, of whom Udava 
S iNHA bore the burthen of the kingdom of his father. 

20. His excellent son MAhava Sikha, was distinguished for his liberality, and was die 
independant lord of all the KAetriya tribe. 

21. After him PlATirA, the pride of his race, was the delight of the empire, a 
Chdkumdn, entitled to reverence by the regard he piud to bis fiune, and a consuming fire to 
his foes. 


* This is a strange name, and. is most probably an arror: the original is Ql 

inft ii 

f OMumUat, ChAmin, or, as it occurs in the dialects, Chauhan, is well known u the family 
name of a Sajfnt tribe: it should seem, as if the line of succession was here changed, for the ChtaJutn 
/Ug/mH peetand to belong to the tolar, not the lunar branch of the dEsAstr^fem 

t The lion of war. 
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82. His son,of unprecedented excellence, ww namedDASASYAXSANA,* * * § and of auspici* 
ous seed, he bore four seeds of royalty, through the' &vour of Heri. 

2A His cherished consort was Nahai.i.a 'Divi, in splendor equal to Adtu, , orought 

forth four heroic brothers of like desert, sustaining the burthen of the immoreable earth j 

8A Lavanya Kerna, Lundha,:]: Laksumana, and LfiNAVSEHii, and the eldest 
mled the kingdom. 

25. A prince who, without considering himself, performed acts for the benefit of 
others alone, and faithfully served Goptda, the deity of his race, till he was taken by the gods 
to their ritode. 

' 26. Lavanya Keena being gone to heaven, his next brother, LonohaDeva, succeed¬ 
ed ; a hero, who was a tree of bounty to his friends, and governed various regions, won by 
the valour of his arm. 

27. Having slain his enemies, upon their repeated discomfiture, as the Sovereign of 
the immortals exterminates the foes of the gods, he acquired the district of Chandr&oati, 
and the pleasant mountain Arbuda. 

88. In that time, and in those realms, th«re was not bis like in the field of battle, 
and even Sambku, armed for combat, had proved inferior to Lundhaqa in conflict. 

89 The Lord of countless hosts, he performed bn Arbuda, acts worthy of his triumph, 
and placed in the presence of Anhalftwara statues of his queen and himself. 

30. Thus die pure mine of virtuous merit, and chief of men, Lukdha, of the house 
of Agar{i, repaired, in the hali age, the temple of Suritwara.^ 

SI, The wise monarch, the restorer of holy shrines and temples on the mountain 
Arbuda, like another paradise, the resort of the Serpent King : 


• Or Dtuaraiha, the name of the father of Jtdma and three other princes, the analogy of 
whose birth may have suggested the appellation, or it may have accidentaily occurred. 

-i- The mother of the gods. 

t This name again occurs Lundhoga, Luniga, Lundhi, and Lundhdgara, as well as Drtrha, 
and Tundbi. iMudha seems to be the right reading, and Lundhoga, with the pleonastic go, instead 
of ia, and LMndkigara, the family name added, are admissible, 

§ There is so much quibbling on the word Agora here, that this is little better than a c onjee-^ 
tarsi translation, 

II tlie l^rd of the Godt, ift Siva, 
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32. Rebuilt the temple of Aekalimara, anil eonsecreted it with the customary holy ritee. 

83. By that devout Prince, was Hetwyi, village, granted for the perpetual support of 
the temple of AchaUsa, 

34. As well as an annual grant in perpetuity to AchaUsa, for the support of the tem> 
pie, out of his affection and firm faith. 

35. This encomium was written by Mahishara, the cliief of the place, a Brahman, 
by origin of a pure and holy family, and the city of Agara.* 

t May fortune be propitious I Samvat 1371. (A. D. 1321,) on Monday the eighdi of the 
light fortnight of Vaisikh, in the reign of Lundhaoara, residing in Bahunda, near to 
Chandrdtat!, the great temple of Achalesmara, on Arbuda mountain, was repaired by 
Sri LujrDHAGA, of the imperial race.^ 


No. II. This inscription occurs on a B\jek, or a Slab, below the eight 
hundred sind eight Lingas, in the temple of AchaUswara. 

It is slightly defective at the commencement: it then proceeds with no 
interruptions, of any consequence, to the twentieth stanza: from this to the 
forty-seventh, it is much broken ; and it terminates abruptly: the latter part, 
comprising the date, being illegible in the original monument. The defi- 
ciences are, however, of no consequence, as, from what is perfect, it ap¬ 
pears, that the Inscription commemorates some public act of Mali.a D3va and 


• In the original, RW. II He is called 

in the first half of die stanss, a Dwija. 

t Verse 86, which precedes the date, is a perfect riddle, not worth decyphering: it continues the 
encomiaalic Epithets of the preceding. 

f A sentence intervenes here, partly defective and otherwise unintelligible—the name, Makm- 
di Simh, end title, AoraniieMipa, apparently occur in it. The whole inscription it written in a very 
defective style, and it full of onors and obscurities. 
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his brothers, a full detail of whose descent is given in No. XVIII, dated A. D. 
1281; the date of this inscription must therefore be the same, as well as 
its general tenor, and it would have been unnecessary to have particularised 
it further, except for two circumstances. 

The first, is its position under agroupe of Lingas, indicating its erection 
by a worshipper of Siva, in concurrence with which it opens with a Stanza, 
the purport of which is the invocation of that deity. The object of the grant, 
however, and the creed of the granters, are Jaina, and their connection with 
the types, and formula of the Saiva religion, presents a curious and unex¬ 
pected amalgamation. 

The other peculiarity is the detail it gives of the i^yal house of Guzerat. 
As this forms the ground work of some observations, to be made generally 
on the deductions derivable from the inscaiptions, the passages are trans¬ 
lated. 

The first verse is simply benedictory ; of the second, the first half of the 
Stanza is nearly complete, and contains the names Chola and Chaulukya, as 
Well as what appears to be a proper name, Mfita Rija ( 

W^rriiT) The second half is wholly wanting, and may either contain a proper 
name, or the epithets of the individual referred to in the first. The first part 
of the Stanza is also deficient, but Chdmunda Rdjd T W9*r) 

plainly appears, after which the inscription then proceeds thus. 


8 . ... . . . . 

from him Vallabha Raja, the Lord of the sea shore, became the fiiend of the 
World. 

4 . After him DublaBha Raja enjoyed the world, acquired by the valour of hu arm, 
and after him Bhima maintained the integrity of his kingdom. 

3 A 
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B. Kaladeta his Son, supported the burthen of the earth.*< 


6. His successor wm Siddha Riji, eminent for his virtues, and sustaining the 
ibiiTerse, through which his fame was spread. 

T. Beta KumAra PXla, after him protected the earth: his fortune was upheld by 
two supporters, equity and virtue. 

8. By whose attention to propriety, the vices injurious to a state were enfeebled.— 

9. After whom, Ajayapaea reigned, whose son was MdEA RAjii: his younger bro- 
her, j- the iilustrious Bhiisa, supports the burthen of the earth. 

The rest of the Inscription records the descent of the posterity of DhOka 
R£ja, precisely in the same order as in No. XVIII, only not so fully. 


No. III. Inscription. number, three is-written in Bhdkha; it records 
the repair or embellishment of a Mekkald, or Pedestal of a Siva Linga, in 
Arbuda Gerh, on the face of which is engraved ; By command of Mahd Rao 
Seo Sink, in Sammt 1877 (A. D. 1821.) 

No. IV.. Is inscribed on a black Slab, in the embankment of a tank, 
behind the temple of AchaUsfmara .- it records the construction of the reservoir, 
by different individuals, in the Government of Teja Siniia over the districts of 
Chandrivati, and the reign of MuNfuDRA (XTai’Wl 
Tri$) in the year 138?. (A. D. lSSl.)t 


* The last half of the verse is wanting, and there may be a name omitted here. Abul/axI, 
as we shall hereafter see, hat a prince named Xunwi, immediately before Sudh or Sliid Boj. 

f Such it the usual meaning of the original term, Anvjanmd, ns it, however, implies mmly, 
“ bom after,” it may possibly signify Son, a sente which there are some reasons for preferring. 

-t If this date is correctly given, the ruler of Chandrivati must be a different person from the 
Teja StuiiA of Inscriptions VIII and X. The name of the paramount Lord is rather udusubI, but 
it scarcely admits of b^g regarded as an Epithet only. 
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No. V. It a short inscription on s Pedestal of Nandi, the Bull of 
5nM>, in front of Achalimara, recording its fabrication by order of the Rcewel, 
in 14.64, (A. D. 1408.) 

No. VI. A brass image of a Chdran, or Bard, in front of Nan<S, bears 
record upon its pedestal of its being one’of two such images presented by two 
persons of the Ch&ran tribe, the BMts, or Bards, of Western India, in the year 
1689, (A. D. 1(533.) 

No. VII. A Bh&kh'i inscription on an iron Trident, states its being 
presented by different individuals in 1463 (a. d. 1422.) 

No. VIII. A figure of Paramtrn, (see No. X.) upon the embank¬ 
ment of the Manddkini, with the images of three buffaloes, with an inscription, 
stating that the former was set up by the Paramdra, DhXb&vkusua, in the 
reign of Tej Sinha,* 1342, (a. d. 1286.) 

No. IX. A Sanscrit inscription, dated 1630 (a. d. 1574,) occurs upon 
a Bijek, or slab, in a temple called the temple of Mdn Sink. It records the 
construction of the building, and its dedication to Achaleswara, with the erec¬ 
tion in it of an image of the Rija, by his widow Dhdra Bm. 


No. X. A long inscription on a black stone, in a Mat'h, behind the 
temple of Achakswara. This requires translation. 


• This may possibly be the same as' the Tkj Sinha. of No X, although the date of that is 
the same, in the reign of his tor Samaba Sikh. This DharXvibsha, however, must be a differ¬ 
ent person from the Chief so named in Inscription XVllI, who must have flourished about the end 
of the 13th Century. 


SAHSCBIT iVsemTPTtOHS 
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Om. Glorjr to Siva. 

1. Ma; Uiat Achalesvara era grant us good fortune through affection for mankind, 
lie is the Lord who dissolves the well-framed universe, whose body is free from illusion, 
and whose hut partially known essence, claims the praises of Brahma, and tlie deities who 
delight in mortification. 

2. May He ever abide with us, who carries in his lotus hand, the fifth head of 
Brahma, tom from its station, and deriving beauty from the wounds inflicted by the formi¬ 
dable talons of the victor, imd who, in olden time, ti ns born of a black and crimson hue, 
of the universal form, as he offered his own body in his lotus throne, an oblation to fire, to 
obtain dominion. 

5. May thot Elephant-headed deity be propitious to you, upon the mountain of whose 
projecting forehead, the clustering bees pay their devotions, murmuri .g their meditations in 
low and indistinct song, and impatient of all 'other pursuit, as they forego their glossy 
colour in the dews exuding from his tcmfiles. 

4. May that leap of fifiinumiin over the sea, preserve you, which at n period, when 
the end of tlie Kalpa hod not un ived, agitated the universe, as if the end of all things was 
at hand, the stability of the egg of Brahma was subverted, the sphere and sky were 
about to fall together, and the earth trembled os if the crumbling mountains rent the yawn¬ 
ing main. 

6. The liberaf race of GuhiUt* high raised upon the foreheads of the princes of the 
eartli,'ndorncd with oil good (jualities, gave lustre to the five regions,! and followed the path 
of virtue through all its ramifications. 

6. In that race is the king and lord Ndrdyana ever honoured, ond no wonder, therefore, 
that it is illustrious, as by what other cause should it become the refuge of kings.}:———— 


• G 0 HIT.A, or Goual. is mentioned by Abulvazl (Ay. Ah. 2. 72.^ as a race of Rajputt, it is 
also one of the chief Hiyimt tribes in Gvxtrat, (HACUunno, Bombay Transactieiii vol. 1. 259.) 

! PanchavibkiuhUamk, by whom the five A'$at, or quarters, were adorned, but the most 
usual number is Tm, not five, the points of the compass, with the intermediate bearings, and Vie 
Zenith and Nadir; possibly the four cardinal points and the Zenith are here intended. 

} The latter part of this verse is oninteliigible. 
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7. Th«t family tkillcd in remo»ing the afflictions of mankind by removing the dis¬ 
tress of their heart, and overcoming the wicked in war, derived honor from Vappaka, and 
the possession of MedapHa,* whose beauty surpassed that of the city of the immortals, and 
humbled the pride of the city of Setha. 

8. 'Uiere is an extensive city named Nigakrada, where HXnfXA RsBif performed 
penance, and rendered the vimnity the resort of the devout): 

9. Some for the good of mankind commencing prescribed rites, propitiated here the 
lord Agni, by pure oblations, shedding supreme lustre, and others excelling in the know¬ 
ledge of restraining respiration, and seeking truth in holy and lonely places, beheld the 
universe in themselves. 

10. In this grove, the holy sage being liberated from all bonds, and perfect in abstrac¬ 
tion, and having seen present tlie visible tree of the universe, H aafi'A, the abode of perfec¬ 
tion, on separating from his own body obtained union with Siva ; having presented to Vappa, 
his votary, the glory of dominion. 

11. Vappaka, by his devotion to the foet of the sage, obtained from HAuIta a high 
rank as a Kthetriya, having passed through that of a Brahman under the plea of the 
service of the Mum. The Princes of this race now ornament the earth like the military vir¬ 
tues embodied. 

IS. The ton of Vappaka, the chief guide of Policy, was named Guhila, whose name 
is attached to the Princes who have been born in his race. 

IS. From him was bom Bhoja, the King of men, the worshipper of Vishnu, whose 
intellect was lovely as the moon, whose ornament was the ambrosia of science, whose 
delightful appearance surpassed that of the puce KAma, and by whom the pride of ocean, 
In its depth and height, was humbled. 

14. Affable, and grasping, as in sport, his formidable sword, the fortune of his foes was 
wooed by Bhosa, who contemplated difficulties and danger with delight, as if he were the 
personified energy of heroism. 


• Mtddpiiilihidham. Mhattsma. It elsewhere appears that Medyihla it the naiah of a country 
u district, (See No. XIII.) and Piia occurs in No. XIX. as a city, or its d^endence, at AssaiUla 
t>dh. 

t RAsi occurs elsewhere as a family name, or more probably, the common epithet of a set of 
cligious characierA 

) TofovaM, a grove of penance 

3 B 
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15. Hif Km wu fierce with the mighty,« foe u dettnictive u time, a mo- 

aarch, the fiuniliar firiend of policy, the effacer of the beau^ of the Chora women, the de- 
eapiiator of the heeds of hostile prinees, the chastiser of the lord of KemMa, and delight of 
those cmmected with him by fnendship. 

16. His arms were the bolt that secured the mansion of pleasure, associating women 
srith couches, and trees with flowers, peopling the world srith the pious, and the branches of 
trees with birds. 

His son sras BBaaTBiBHAtA, the lord of the earth,* a splendid scyon of this stem, 
humbling the pride of the tree of heaven. 

17. His waist might be grasped with the hand, his breast was as broad as a gate, in 
his presence kings were afraid, as wild elephants of the lion. 

18. By the birth of SASCAttilvlEA, the king of serpents obtained a companion, and a 
friend, in bearing die burthen of the eartli, and higher raised his head ; in tlie sparkling 
flames of the fire of his wratli, adverse princes, their intellects being confounded by the do> 
struction of their partisans, were consumed like moths. 

19. After him the cloud-like sword of KuoMMiitiA, sprinkled the warriors with briU 
liant drops in the storms that wafted tlie dust of earth to heaven, staining the saftluwer on 
the breast of their wives, with the collyrium washed from their eyes by their tears—4n ap¬ 
pearance that eucites astonisliment in the judgments of the wise. 

80. Ai-LAtA was his son, who in war resembled irresistible fate, whose dreadful sqnni- 
tar swept away, as if in sport, the hostile host. 

81. Kabavahana succeeded him, who seized in battle the cars of the assembled prin¬ 
ces, by whom Sankara was reverenced with profound humility, and who was formidable to 
his enemies. 

28. After him Sakti — . was bom, whose fume was as bright as the stars, 

whose good qualities were manifold, and from whose valour hostile warriors shrunk with 
dismay. 

S3. The prince that succeeded him was Suchiveksia, who appeared clothed with terror 
on the field of battle to his foes, and like Vitdkha, the son of Sambhu, at whose feet the 
towering heads of kings lay prostrate, united fortune with prowess. 


* This may be his name, Acanipila ; not an epithet only. 
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24. When the might of SucHirsKMA excited in hearen, the admiration of Indrai 
and was the burthen of the songs of the brides of the aweet-Toiced Oandharbas, the tgg 
of BrahtnA was irradiated by the splendid &me of NaeatcxmA, divesting the cheeks of the 
wives of his foes of the hue that excited desire. 

25. When he tasted pleasui'e in the embraces of the damsels of paradise,* Klam 
VexmA, like another Indra, protected the earth. 

26. This prince having felt compassion for the flames which reduced thmr delicate 
forms, and sported with the beautiful-browed damsels of the sky, in the celestial Ganges, the 
King of the world having slain the associates of his foes, compelled them to bow their fore¬ 
heads to his footstool.f 

27. This king having passed away, his enemies being utterly overthrown, Vaiki Smii 
established in the world his claim to that appellation. 

2S. Broad-chested, slender-waisted, unappalled by the shouts of conflict, Vmata 
S iMBA next destroyed his elephant-like enemies. 

29. Of the wives of his foes, the beauty was dissipated along with the tint of thrir pet^ 
sons, and by the passion of their hearts, through separation from their lords, whence the stme 
of the Kemiliara was produced, which possesses internally redness, and is externally yellow: 
a change of colour suitable to its cause. 

90. After him. Am Sikh inscribed the euloglum of his fame on all regions, with the 
ink btodtmied with the smoke of those fires of his prowess, in which the monarchs, his 
enemies, had been consumed. 

91. By whom the coUyrium of the wives ofhis enemies stained with tears, was applied 
as on unguent to the qre-lashes of the brides of the immortals. 

92. His person was as splendid as the sun, and his golden eight-footed footstool 
was illuminated by the diadems, set with gems, which bound the brows of the prosb-ste 
Chola monarch.): 


* By this expression, and that in the preceding vtase, we are to understand that these pcinoss 
foil in battle: elevation to Ihdxa’s heaven, and the charms of its nymphs being the reward of those 
who fall in fight. 

t There is, however, something wroqg in the verse, and it seems likely that we should have the 
proper name in it of another prince. XsAoniswara may be a proper name, instead of an epithet, but 
it is not ordinarily so used. 

t Or the four-footed; he bdog on his hands and knees; the taklapUm pddtgpMa having tbs 
«*ofc n* pd t dent naramoar«,fortbs take of the antithesis. 
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8S. Hii son was Vikbsma Siniia, who obliterated the tale of the valour of his ad- 
versaries, who compelled fate to avert his countenance, and whose sword, in battle, clove the 
brows of opposing elephants. 

54. Who eradicating all thorns from every quarter, by the sport of his heroic arms, 
established prosperity on earth. 

55. Whose glory is hymned by the delighted sprites of darkness, as on the field of 
battle, making cups of the bowek of slaughtered warriors, they exclaim, drink, drink, and 
wandering about in pairs, with hollow skulls, mantling with the intoxicating draught, 
they quaff the sanguine beverage, and dance inebriate over the slain. 

56. SiUf ANTA SiNHA was his son, by whose valour all other warriors were humbled, 
and by whose beauty the charms of KIma were surpassed. 

37. KumXka SiNHA having baflled repeatedly hostile hosts, made the earth resplen¬ 
dent, and united Laskthmi inseparably with the race of Gukila, and made her ashamed to 
part from the descendants of KuomIha. 

88. The next king was the victorious Mathaka Sinks, who bumbled his oiemies, 
and derived his appellation* from the slaughter of adverse troops. 

89. Whose sword when sheathed, drank not the blood 4>f his foes, and when unsheath¬ 
ed, returned not to its scabbard without drinking their blood, and when opposed to his re¬ 
doubtable antagonists, was grasped with both hands. 

40. After this the land of Meddpata^ was protected, and deli^^ted by 'Paouk Sinks, 
whose power was as unbounded os that of Sesha. 

41. This scholar traced the praise of the prowess of his arms on the plate of the field 
of fight, in letters made with the pearls fallen from the cleft brows of the fierce elephants of 
his enemies. 

48. When be took his seat by the side of the sovereign of the gods Jaitba Sinks, 

undermining the fortune'of the arms of - ' ' .. - . - and proving an Aga$- 

tya to the Sea of the Turmhka armies, protected die eartb.^ 

48. The goblins that delight in the field of batde, celebrate the victorious arms of 
Jarnu Simka, as they are asked with an embrace by their infernal consorts, drunk with 
the frontal moisture, for the tusks of the fidlen elephant 


* MdAanam, killing. 

f This name is borne out by a foregoing verse, No. 7. 
Tbs Mohammedans. 
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44. After him the manificent Tcja Sinha, the terror of adverse princes whitened the 
universe with his holy fame. 

43. Having sprinkled the scattered pearl seeds on the earth of liberality with the wa¬ 
ter of the frontal exudation, he reaped the fruit by the diligent cultivation of the true Su¬ 
preme. The augmented rays of his fame combined with the fortune plucked by this Prince 
from amidst myriads of swords spread through the regions. 

46. The son of Teja Sinha, whose body was like that of the primeval boar, and 
bright sword, sharp as his tusks, upraised upon its point the kingdom of Gurjara for a 
moment deluged by the TurusKka armies. He, Sai Samara, the first of kings, now up¬ 
holds the burthen on the earth, of Bali and Kerna.* 

47. The imps of darkness drunk with the blood of his enemies celebrate his fame, 
when entering on the field of battle^ as they dance with headless trunks in their hands strik¬ 
ing with their palms responses to the sound of the trumpets. 

48. The excellent form of die King adorned with myriads of good qualities, cannot 
be here eulogised tlirough fear the panegyric be too unlimited in extent. 

49. Arbuda mountkin shews a gem of the chief mountains cherished by the Gods. 
Where Vasishtha freed from the sixteen consequences of mutability performed penance. 

50. In which mountain, the hiuband of Shavini, and inapprehensible by his omni¬ 
presence and permeation of all things, assumed formerly the sUte of AcnaLA.f 

61 . Where Siva meriting eternal devotion resides; a wonderful assemblage of ex¬ 
quisite beauty. 

58. Where some pious anchorites, mortals, and divinities, have obtained union with the 
Supreme Being through all periods. Of which the Pauranics Celebrate the height, and 
which sustains the Lahhmi of the three worlds under pretence for three moments. 

53. The chief of Kings, Sai Samara, repaired tliis temple, commanded by his destiny, 
for the purpose of securing his prosperity, and this charitable and devout Prince, also gave 
to the four Munis, in affection, dwelling and maintenance. 

54. Samara the King, observing life to be as transient as the wind, caused the golden 
staff of the lofty yfcAa/eia to be made. 


* Both Frinnu, renowned for their liberality. 

8 C 


f Either fizidity, or a monntain. 
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Si. BHiTiam was formerly the diief of the plaoe, who had eradicated the seed of the 
world I 7 obterrance of Pasopati, 

& 6 . By the force of whose devotions, lions and elephants intent on obtaining emanci¬ 
pation ; their forms being purified from their instinctive animosities, became united in 
friendship, and learned to feel compassion for mankind. 

57. His disciple Bhava Sakkaba, the Brahmiehiri, in order to obtain onion with 
Siva performed arduous penance. 

58. The trees of Arbuda mountain, bearing fruit and flowers at all seasons, teseh the 
efficacy of the devotion which abandons all objects, to their fellow sages. 

59. By tile advice of Bhav* Sankaba, the temple (Math ) on Arbuda, with the gol¬ 
den staff, was erected by Samara Sikha. 

60. He who set up a Unga in the temples of CbakbaswXxi, the chief of the Sa~ 
madhi, which are celebrated through the three worlds, Veda Serma, the son of Pbitapata, 
by him a Brahman of the Ifagara tribe residing on Chitrakita, this encomium was com¬ 
posed, clear, with many merits, and del^hting the hearts of all the wise. 

61. As long as Achaeesa enjoy union with the Arbuda mountain, so long may this 
encomium be read by the learned. 

68. This inscription was written by Sdbba Chandra, and engraved by the skilful 
artist Kbrka Sixha. Samoat 1348, (A. D. 1886,) on the first of the light fortnight of 
Margatinha. 

• 

No. XI. la a clans of single names inscribed on some small brass images 
of horses of which a number arc found about the mountain, one is dated 
1660. (A. D. 1604.) 

No. XII. Records the erection in the year 1566, (A. D. 1510,) in the 
reign of Jagm&l, of a copper image of Adi N&th, at the north entrance pf a 
temple of Chatwrmukha (Brahmii) built by a number of individuals of the 
Jain persuasion on Achala Gerk. 


No. XIII. Is an inscription on another door-way of the same building, 
forty-eight years earlier in date than the preceding, or in 1518, (A. D. 1468,) 
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ud in the reign of Kitmbha Ksrna. It records the erection of an iraagt of 
AtU Ndlh also by Jains, inhabitants of Dmgerpw, governed by the Rawal 
Soma Dls, and further specifies the situation of the temple in the fort (Durgd) 
of Kumbhalamere, in Medip^a, terms that indicate the existence of a strong 
hold on the mountain Arbuda, and the position of this mountain in the dis> 
trict of Meddpdta. 

No. XIV. Specifies the erection of an image of Sinii Ifdth by the same 
persons, and at the same period as the last: it occurs over the third gate.way 
of the same temple. 

No. XV. Is the fourth inscription of the same series occurring on the 
fourth gate-way, and records the erection of another image of Jdi Nttk ; the 
date difiers, being 1^29, (A. D. 1473) : the king is not named} the Banel of 
Dungerpur is Soma DXs ; the parties ire still Jain. 

A note at the foot of this, apparently part of it, runt thus.} Images 
twelve : large, four; small, eight; Mans, (Maunds?) 1444. 


No. XVI. Is an inscription of some interest upon a ^ek, or slab, in the 
temple o{ Kanakhalemara, near Duriga village; the following is a translation: 

I. May the three-eyad god protect yen, that dei^, whs iaearpneatad half his mmmm 
Jn the form of the toe of Muriri (Viihnu), sqiarating from his other hall^* for die pur¬ 
pose of aiaking manifost die double nature of mankind, incapable of real knowladesi whose 


* Qu itt i ng his feminine half, the Bale pottma beceme Viifaan, er Heri AwiSaela 

Jlati sa e nti i il y Hera: the iliuden refine to Sira, ia hia Androgyaooa fona aa A nU mi rit m mm , 
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throat it of the black hue of the autumnal doud, which comet to drown the unirerte, and 
on whose forehead gleamt the lunar crescent. - 

2. Avanti (Ougein), the asylum of warriors {Mreserres the world by the valour of its 
heroes, purifies it by the holy practices of its Brahmans, followers of the Vedas, exhilarates 
it with the odours of youdt qwrting in the lake of love, and is the cherished asylum of the 
affluent 

A In diis city, the Gum of the shrine of Chandiki, named TUmasa, though replete 
with radiance,* having performed devodon to science in the new convent, firm of soul, the 

pride of the Chipaliya race, the follower of the path leading to final emancipadon,-- 

-the duly worshipper of Chandisa. 

4. The disciple of that Muni, was the ascedc discriminator of virtue and science, 
the enemy of luxury, and devout servant of his Guru, BAbkala Riisi.f 

5. Hit s<Hi was JrxsHTMA RAsi, whose mind was exclusively devoted to IsXha, from 
whom sprang Yooeswara Rasi, the diligentworshipper of Trilodiana, (the three-eyed Siva.) 

6. Hit son was the Saint Mum RIsi, skilled to dispel the darkness of wrath from 
the two worlds, illuminated by the rays of the sun. His female disciples, Sapakshini, V\jay~ 
iui, and Yog/stoarl, wore the resemblance of the trident-armed goddess, in the attributes of 
resignadon, meekness, and compassion.^ 

7. His successor was DuRvXsk RIsi, equal to DurvXsas, and who, by arduous pen¬ 
ance, became as one of the Munis. 

A His son vras KedIba RAsi, the full moon of the night of religious observance, the 
fame of whose many merits spread to all quarters, and the Tilaka (the ornamental mark 
on the fiiiehead,) of those sage's, who were most eminent in the pure family of Chapala. 

9. This holy perscsuige repaired the temple -of Kolesrwara, the Guru of the Lord of 
the three srorlds; (Indra.) He raised the lofiy edifice, with full faith in the efficacy of the 
holy shrine Kanakkala.i 


• Alluding to his name, which means darkness. 

f Jliti here designates a succession of priests, being assumed as a dtle, like Oir, Puri, 
no assies .^ncastem Hindustan are met with of this appelladon — they appear to have been yiipts 
or Jofis. See alto Ins: X. 

t This oisodation of male and female ascedcs is curious. (See also verse 11.) It is not com¬ 
mon now, though it does occur occasionally. 

f The village of Kasukkeda, near Haridwar. 
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10. Ha eonatniciad the Alirie, (fort, or JEbto,) to m to impira terror in the eapiidoat 
breitU of the bird* of the Kali tge, with wallt whose towering height obstructed the cha¬ 
riot of the son, in his diurnal course. He renewed the old temple of AruLaNiTK,* whose 
image was the representation of his own desert, and he built two spocioas temples dedieatad 
to the trident^rmed deity, in front of the Lord of Kanakkalt in this ^laoe. 

11 . His uster JUokahhwOri, pan, and leading a lifo of holy oontinsnce, eanstmeted 
also here a pleasant temple of Sits. 

10. The sage,.moat eminent in the aiffiil rites of sacrifice, erected a new pillar like 
so image in the temple^ and eonstmeted a eolamn ol pure toodi-etonek decorated with fes¬ 
toons, in the reridenee of KAiiaKHa].s SaitaRV. 

lA As long as this jlrtedamoimtain bears literature on its breast^ so long may it o^ 
joy reputation in the world. 

lA As long as the cow yields miDi^ as long as the earth bears com, as kngas the 
mystic tortoise snpports the aniseiee^ as long as the son and asoon andarek as fong as the 
stanaas of the first of bards remain, and those of Fyin are studied, so kng may these 
encomiastic verses, the eompoMtian of LakAmU^ara, be presored. 

Samvst IS6S (A. D. 1909^) on Tuesday, the Iftth of tha li^t fiwtaight of FmiiMm, 
in the victorious reign of the supreme sovereign BatMA Dbva, the illustrious eaalter of the 
Ckaalaiga race. Sri Kanma, the minister, and otiier illustrious persons contributing to the 
sro>k,t the Oovemor and Lord rd C^aaubrimaU, being Sai DaiaivaasnA and like S a mb k* 
among the gods, nniting the earth urder one umbrella, and the Prince Sal PaoHLlnAWA) 
Davs,j whose voice delights with the melody of the Ko&, being l%iiiar4^ in that time, this 
composition was inscribed by order of KanAaA Rkt, by the artist PaamAWA. 

No. XVII. A figure ot bntu of Ribhabha Dcta bean an ioieription, 
dated Samvat 15S5, recording its erection by the Jains of XhAgtrfur. 


* The unequalled God. 

t Ibe original is very indistinet, and may be erron e o u sly rendered. 

i CatmMuri SUu MariUKka, the fifnadaMa meet probably oecreepoads to if ea d i r iima r a . 
Lord, or Suler of a fifeada/, or district. 

f / Vo d fthfa a d Asa it the brother of SUn fa t rt ia, See loscriptian No. ZVilL S8. 

8 B 
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No. XVIII. A long and important inscription in the second temple of 
VastutIla and Teja PAla. 

1. I lalttte the goddess SaratwaH, who pervades the minds of the learned, and is to be 
attracted only by that intellect in which she takes up her abode. 

5. May that Sins, who sees all things in the twinkling of his eye, glowing with the fire 
of arrath, alone to be appeased by consnmingdte body of Kima, be propitious to you, toge- 
dier with the son of Siva (Ganeta).* 

3. There is a city named AnahiUa, the reservmr of happiness to the people, protected 
by the ChuMofot, equal to Raghu, where die mooo-fike loveliness of the females irradiates 
the dork half of the lunar revolution, and banishes the gloom of the fortnight 

4. In that city aras Chandapa, the gem of the Prigotta race, whose bme was os white 
as die fiower of the Jasmine, and by whose liberality the all>bestowing tree of heaven aras 
overcome; the fruit of the maturity of his virtae.f 

6. His son was Chanoapbasada, the golden pillar of the palace of his femily, a wide 
^reading banner of glory. 

6 . Ddig^ting the pkms by the rays of his virtue. Soma was bom from him, like the 
motm rising from the depths of the firiendly ocean of milk. 

T. From him was bom AswakAja, devoting his mind to undeviating faith in the 
supreme deity, Jina; bis beloved queen was Kamaiia DevI, like the consort of the enemy 
of Tripura, the mother of Kttm&ra. 

8 . The first son of tb^ two aras named Mantri Lukiga, who, while yet a child, 
obtained frmn £ste an interview; with Indra.^ 

8 . Who is reckoned by tlie learned, a councillor amongst those possessed of eminent 
merits, and by whose chaiHcss intellect the arisdom of Vrihatpati was confounded. 

10 . Ski Maixa Dbva, his next brother, who worshipped MMadeva,^ was an excellent 
minister, whose well-governed understanding had no thought of the wealth or wives of others. 


^ This is a singular invocation for a Jaina inscription; sec also the next inscription, 
f It appears from the Ins. No. 8, that Crakdapa was one of the ministers, MaatrimaaSala 
K k nmUi Chmiapa PraAama Ptmia, of the Guserat Princes of the same family. 

J It may be inferred fiom this, that he was dead at the date of the inscription 
f The 19th of the twenty-four Jimaa 
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11 . WhoM rival in eonflnniiig monk, omcealiiig the defeeU of die kingdom, and re> 
coBciling edTeraariaa, wai not created by the Creator. 

19. Hie whiteneiB of the tame of Mauadcta, aurpassing that of the moon, emerging 
fiom a cluster of black cload*f has laid violent bands on the tips of the tusks of the ele¬ 
phant of Jnira. 

18. The yonnger brother of dii* self-restrieted sage, the pious Vastuvala, a shower 
of delight, marvelloiialy laden with the nectar of eloquence, effiwes those letters that indi¬ 
cate misfintime, on the fiireheads of the learned. 

14. The diief VastvpXla amongst the ministers, and poets of the Clnduiya race, 
niches not the property of others, either in fortune or in foncy. 

15. Teja PiLA, the youngest of the whole, is eelebntad, throughout the universe, the 
chief ministers, he shines, augmenting the radiance of his Lord, the terror at the wicked. 

16. But who shall describe the glories of Tua or of Vishho, within the 

recesses of whose wisdom the three-fold world is equally enshrined. 

17. There were also sevoa risters of these Princes, Jaht’a, Mao, Sao, DbamadevI, 
Sonidi, VattokA and AMAiJuiBvf.* 

18. The sons of AawABAjta, are as the four sons of Dasabatba, who have been de¬ 
sirous of again taking a terrestrial Inrth in a conunon womb. 

19. Whose heart is not delighted fay Vurrmti^ accompanied by his younger bro¬ 
ther, Teja Pau, like the month MaJkti, by sprii^. 

90. Let no ime pursue a path alone, remembering this law, the two brothers travel 
in company along the road of equity, arresting the fascination of impropriety. 

91. May ever be increased the prosperity of the united arms, which bear this yoke 
conjointly, the arms of that virtuous couple by which, in this fourth age, the golden age is 
restored.! 

99. Long may these brothers enjoy health and life, I 7 whose feme the brscriet of the 
world is set urith pearls. 


* A strange string of names with the exception of two, whidi are pure Saascrit. J sltp e and 
Kyyahs, are stiU names known in the west, and are the Prmkril fens of S mM a 0 p t and 

t A ast of puns upmi the srecd Pqps, meaning a pair, a yoke, and an age. 
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55. Of wliiek tiro sUe brothen, employed ai hendi in the cooking of tirtue, neither 
wen the left. 

54. ' By tbie pair the ndiole worid ha* been imprened with rirtue,' and the iniqoitoni 
KaU age been trodden under foot. 

25. jigain, A ditdnguished icion of the branch of Ckavlukya heroei wyt Akha, an 
iiloatrioue Prince. 

56. After him. with uninterrupted radiance LaTANaPEAeaDAi hii enemiea being 
broken, obtained the earth, and his fame having traversed the salt ocean, shone as white as 
the lucid shell, that gems die river of heaven. 

ST. The son of the Prince the descendant of KAkdistbs, Dasabaths, was VIba- 
0BAVALA, whose power swallowed up the hostile Princes of the earEh, in the current of whose 
&me the fortune of those females, whose minds were agitated with passion, was drowned at 
the period of improper assignation. 

55. The eminent ChtmUcjfo, Viba)»bavala admitted not in his ear the reports 
of informers affecting these two ministers; by whom the dominion of their lord was 
irradiated with prosperity, and the courts of the palace were crowded with elephants 
and steeds. 

S9. By this couple of ministers placed at his knees, I well know, that this Prince 
holds proqierity as with his two arms in delightful embrace again. 

50. This mountain, Arbuda, the Peak of cluatered HtUa, is the progeny of the father- 
in-law of the bridegroom of Garni, the brotber-in-law of Satiikrit, who bears the 
Maadikini as an ornament in tbe thick and tangM tresses of his head. 

51. In tl^ mountain, if the ascetic, desirous of emancipation, behold the lovely dam¬ 
sel wandering ho yields his heart to passion; but t^ose minds which are agitated with de¬ 
sire^ finego their wordly pn^renaities when they observe these holy shrines, reverenced by 
the sages. 

SS. On a certain time, from the holy fii».aItBr of the excellent VASiaHTHa*, a man 
arose, whose form was more resplandant than the rays of the son of Mrikanda. 


* faaer^ition No. IL swft Mai trk aa n m t .or but, accordiag to one legend, diey are 

the same. VamAAm perisbing by a cutae of Himi, and being ro-botn of MUri and Varaaa, or aa 
Wi s i lr d W tn i aB . Bk i f aaa t Ch. Sth. 
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^ 99, The repository of the Vedas knowing that the only pleasure of tliis being, was 
the destruction of his foes, gave hint the name of Paramira,* and from him the race so 
named originated. 

83. DhAma Raja was the first Prince descended from him, a mortal Indra in the 
royal face, who made the monorchs of the earth acquainted with jtaiu by clipping their 
wing».t 

84 . DhundVka, DHnL'v.t, and other heroes were bom in this family, the overthrowers 
of the elepliants of their foes, and at last was born the lovely R^ma Deva, who surpassed 
Kima in appearance. 

35. His son was Yasoohavala, who was rnt overcome by PBAnvoxNA, and the 
waves of whose fame, tossing in the deptli of heaven and earth, washed away the white 
plendors of thethoon: who defeated VALb.A| the King of Milava, when engaged in 
utilities against the Chatdtilya Kvm^ka Pala.$ 

86. Dhaba Versha,^ the subject of universal praise, was bis son; his sharp sword was 
ever vigilant to assail the throats of his foes, who being incensed and firm in the field of 
battle, the wives of the King of Concan shed watery drops from their lotus eyes. 

87 . He, with undiminished splendour, came upon earth os the son of Oasabatba, 
and as in enmity to Marichi, pursues the chase with unrehtxing speed. 


■ Para, an enemy, Mdra, m destroyer: a race of Rajputs is still known so named, and is famous 
in middle Indian History, under the same of Pamir, or Pamir, 

f Ihese are puns agnin on Paktia, a partisan and a wing, and BhaUmt, a king, or a mountain. 
$ VaiIla is said to have been thn Ihitton of KiUdit, after Dhoja, when the. Poet left the 
Court of the latter in displeasure; a verse in pVaise of him is cited in the Kavalayaaaada, 

TTfTTBTT 

fwFli' “ Valila, in the city of your foes, a woman of the 

wildi, wandering unmolested, collecta the scattered Jewela, taking them for lighted coals, she pUei 
the sandal sticka upon them,-and, with twinkling eyes, blows them with her breath, imagining the 
cluataring bees, attracted by the spreading odoura, to be amoke.” These concerts were never, the 
composition of KiUdit, 

f The prince sras sovereign of Guierat at the end ef the ISth century. 

I See Inseriptiem VIU and XVL 

S B 
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18. Hit jraongw brather ww PbauXbaita. vboM sword was sharp ia dw defisM 
of dtt loranign of Oimymw, when his power was curbed in the field of fight bjr &umwta 
S iWKSt* and who du|iis 7 ad the excdkncdes of the mighQr eoaqoerer of the son of JDanm. 

88. I donbt whether the goddsM, who holds her seat in the lotos, or the ell-bestowiiig 
pamt of dwkine,hMreassnBMd a mortal form, ai^ appeared on earth as PaABLinana, 

40. The son of DHiaaraasHa. was Soma Sitwa, who inherited valour firom hn 
frther, wisdom from his uncle, and liberality from both. 

41. Haring exonerated the Brahmens front taxes, and conquered all his fiwa, diere 
was only this that he oould not obtain: though his bme^ with the radiance of the-moon 
illuminated the sorfiwe of the earth, it dould not remore the toil of enmity from the counto- 
nanors of hie foes. 

41. XJke KrUkna, the son of roswfrva, his son was Kaisnira Rasinara of snrpass- 
ing splendour, and dear to fiuae and mercy.f 

48. In race, in manners, in learning in raloiir, and in rirtue^ where is the mortal 
who has appeared in ny ejrns like VamnFXi.a. 

44. Lauri Dan, his belored Inide, had by this lord of ministerf, a son of unequal* 
ladamrit, by name JaxaNra Bixb, like the son of frufro, by the daughter of Admui. 

-46. Wbo^ even ia childhood, which is uniarorable to decorum, and barren in intelli- 
genee^ poasessed prosperity, and modas^, and merit; he surpassed, in personal appearance, 
the charms of the mind-bom deity, and whose heart does not JaiTaa Siima engage. 

48. May Jairaa Sniu, the son of Vaamil.a, lire to the end of dm Katpa, whose 
form sntpasiea imaginatioo, whose botrn^ exc eed s desire. 

47. May the derout Tuavlu live ibr ersr, by whom all men are delighted, and 
gratified as if by diWdsMof. 

48. The previous craathm of the learned eonncfllors clothed with wfadam, OMna f y a t, 
FrsloqiiBr^ indra, and Sukra, was only thi work of S ra km i, ia order to prepare for the 
Creadon of this minister, but w h ence did he obtain his superiori^ over die former ? 

48. The young brother of VaeruvAu, TBjaaiU.A is the abode of the ptenperi^ of 
mortals^ and the proteedoncf the tiibntsof the prarinoas: a receptacle of virtues, bo 


* Oeare is this a nmae ar ea epi th e t th e Ben af haraea. 

f Ihas,daarte JWsda, the mother of JUatae, fhasdaed. or nis aad Avd frme aad 
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jhinkt slightly cfUmidK sad yst, IwTiiig him, the Atttwaiwfahf sad CSUiiw^ owMe to 

emprise.* 

An Mcoimt of the fiunily AvApamX Den, the wife of Tejerite. 

M. There is n sage named Oioostt the tismof the ornaments ftS the Prigotia race, 
a fosidant of the splendid fAoiiAnAMri / with the waves of his merit, who is irntdeUghtadr 
what head does not shake; whose hair does not stand an end? 

51. His son DBumANloi, feUowed Us father’s st^s, who was bonnd to his Princess 
heart by the chain ofhu merit. 

55. His wife was TauanrairA Dan, whose rirtnes were femed in the three worlds, 
dtrir ferns were two, bat thdr hearts were one. 

5A Their daughter was AferanX Dsn, like the deof^ter of Daksba in rirtae, who 
was married to TbjapXla, was bom a flower of celesdal beauty, whose whole fiunily was 
dhtingniahad fe propriety, modesty, wisdom, decorum, liberality, and talent. 

55. 'Iheir son was LXtaiita Sikba, ov er eos n ing, in agility, the steeds of Mra, whos 
haring the fevour td'the fish-bannered god,| ptooeeds on the path of rirtae alone. 

55. Who does not praise the good qoalidee of lAsa Siso,) the son of TsjrAFXx.s, by 
which bosids holding fixtnne fiwh the eminence td' his fiune is seeniely bound in the thiaa 
wori^ 

5T. A pli|^ted rase, full of wealth, not surronnded by Tsnomons snakes, which drawn 
■pen, by the virtoons, remupa eternally replenished. 

58. The son of Mau.a5bva by LfbosA, was F6 bsa Sinha, his son Ity Ablasi Dsn, 
was the abode of eirtai^ Psthaba. 

58. The son of the minister TbsapXia by AxApaiiX Dsn, was the fiKtanatiLXTASTa 
StSSA. 

50. For seenring the happiness of his wife and son, TsiasXia erected the temple 
cffifeeriadti Ml the mountain Arbnda. 


• Woiks on the poliUeal dadas of Maoea 

t CdtpaHaf is known, ia tbs upper ftor i ncs s , as thcauthcr ofserersl AdsWwf, msdiodaad 
stheiB. 

^ ILora. 

i Umm and Idirptyw, sse the sssse. 
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61. TejapXla, the friend of the king of the earth, erected the temple of Neminith 
with maasive stones, as white as the conch, the jasmine, or tlie lunar ray; in front of it he 
constructed a pavilion; by the side of it, fifty-two places for the reception of the chief 
Joinas; a Bat&naka* in the front 

62. The son of Cbandapa was Cuadaphasada ; Soma, was his son, and his son was 
AswarAja ; his four sons were Lumiga, MAttADEVA, Vastupala, and TinKrkLX : Jaitka 
S 1 NB 4 was the son of VAsropAtA and Lavarya Sink, tiie son of Tcjapala. 

68 . The figures of these ten, riding on female elephants, like the regents of the ten 
spheres, coming to see the Jina, are here resplendent 

64. Behind the figures mounted on elephants, there are also there ten persons, accom¬ 
panied by their wives, sculptured on a clear stone. The younger brother of Vastupala, 
the wise Tejapjula, the unequalled friend of the Cliatdukya Prince, Viba Dhavala, had 
these executed. 

65. TejapAla by the side of Vastupaea, the fiieod of the people fiourishet like 
a mango tree in fruit upon the borders of a lake. 

06. Of the temples, aUort, pools, groves, fountmns, wells, and reservoirs, in moun¬ 
tains or rotds, in villages and towns, that have been constructed by these two brothersi or 
embellished or repaired, the number is not known, and the earth alone can tell. 

67. He who can count the respirations of Sambhu, or tell the twinklings of' the eye 
of Mirkattda Muni, may be able to reckon up the number of the public works of these two 
brothers, if he forego all other occupation; but even he must abandon the detail of cele¬ 
brating their virtuous acts. 

6 a May the fame of Aswa Raja last for ever, whose posterity have so well known 
how to distribute county and do good. 

INI. The Oum of the family of Cuanoapa was Makendba Sori, of the Gaeieka of 
Harmdra, a jewel in the crest of fortune, a possessor of unsought exolution. He had two 
Mtis radiant as the sun and moon: the marvellously virtuous Sawti Sobi and Auahjul 
Dama Subi. 

70. From the lost, sprang the illustrious purifier fimm sio, Harirudba Subi, the new 
doad shedding on the world, the waters of the holy Jaina doctrine on indescribable 


* The "'—wing of this arord is aot kaowa. 
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Miyiicim for the d i iw im impir^d by the odoar of l«amin|^ fi«m whooi flntnimilifl tho 
Mmtinara Vijata Seita. 

71. The venel of the benedictions of this saj^ is UDATA-pBABHii Stai, m the 
light of the oeeeti, it cominuDiceted to the scattered pearls. 

72. May this holy place and its (bunder be renowned as long as the mountain Arbada 
nprears its head. 

73. ' Sni Soma DetAj by whom the (eet of the Chulukya Monarch are hmooredi eom- 
posed this resplendent panegyric on this holy place. 

74. May this euloguim of the race of Vastupala, be propitions through the favor 
of the mother of Nehinatha. Thu eulogy was engraved by the artist ChandeIwasAi 
the son of Dhanohala, the son of Kirlana, and the consecration woa performed by 
VijAYA Sena EOni, on the mountain Arbuda, on Sunday the third of the light fortnight 
of Phtilgun, in the year of Vikrama 1287, (A. D. 1231). 


No. XIX. Is another long inscription, in the same temple, of the like 
date ( Samvat 1287 ) as the last. It particularises also the same persons as 
contemporaries, defining their stations more precisely. 

The Mahd RdjddhirSj, or Supreme Monarch, is Bhima Deva. Soma 
SiNHA, is a MtUid Mandalesxeara, a governor, or feudatory, probably, and 
ViaADHAVALA, -with the title RdAika, or Rina, is another. The Mudrd Vyd- 
p&ri, the keeper of the Seals literally, meaning the Minister, is as in the pre¬ 
ceding, Teja^Xla, by ■whom it is recorded, that a Chaitj^a, or Jaina tem¬ 
ple and convent,* dedicated to NeminXtha, 'were erected and endowed on 
Arbuda mountain, and named after bis brother Lunioa SabikX. 

The inscription then proceeds to specify the person! to whom, and to 
whose descendiants certain privileges are to be attached, 'fhe posterity 


* Or porbi^ a gmupe of templet i tea the foUawiag. 

S V 
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of TWapIla, hu brothers, their wives, end their kindred, ere to have the 
right, in perpetuity, of bathing and worshipping here at all seasons. Another 
set of the inhabitants of ChtmdrScoatt, transmit to their posterity the right of 
bathing, &c. on the third of Chaitra, at the festival of Nsminath ; another set 
on the fourth, and so on. The inscription presents a list of veiy extraordinary 
names, both of places and persons. The former are the villages Kdaahrada, 
Brahmina DhavU, Mmula Sffuila, a Tirtka, Handi-i-dra, Mardhdra, Sm 
9ira, Deul udra, on the Arbuda-kills, MeUamahdbu, Yawuya, Ur(mt Vtara- 
ehka, Sikara, SalOt Hetadiifi, Akhi, and others readily verifiable, perhaps, on 
the qwt: the names of the persons are too numerous,- and unimportant 
to be recapitulated. 

Besides the appropriation of privileges, the document records the assent of 
the Brahmans and Rajaputs, of the same district and village, to the arrange' 
ments naade by TsjspXla, and their guarantee of the reservation of the tem¬ 
ple. to the Jain worship, as long as the sun and moon shall endure. 


No. XX. Although considered as one number, is a set of small inscrip¬ 
tions, to the extent of forty-six, apparently on separate divisions round the 
temple of NeminXtba :* they record the construction of KuUkSt, or shrines, of 
the different Jinat, of their images, and of grants for their worship by diftrent 
Jain individuals, but chiefly TejapIla, or some of his kindred, and are dated, 
accordingly, firom Samvat 1887 to 189S- One, in some provincial dialect, which 


• The originsl calb tliam Mewiirt. Quere—if naan lemplea are intanded, or onijr the aaperata 
AafaMsarthaagnna. Bfsi^ 41 IbW ^ ^ lo the outwt, the deKription b 

^ ihabltaraaem moat likelj by tba tana 

albda haosa—a aicha. 
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is but very scantily intelligible, recording some gnnt to the Clkai^o of 
NsmikXtb, by some Jainas, is dated in S. 1360, (A. D. ISO*). 


No. XXL A. broken BAdlAd inscription on a female figure, without 
the gate of the temple of NbkimIth : it records some benefaction, apparently, 
of the Dungar Rdna Kumbha Kaeana, to the temples of Aoi-nXtb and 
NeminXth in S. 1309. 


No. XXII. Is another series of small inscrip'.!'>ns, fifty-three in 
number, they are thus collectively described: “ There is a figure of Vtmala 
Sah, on horseback; in front of which is the temple of Adi Ndtka,* erected 
by him, and in which inscriptions are engraved on the surrounding 
shrines.” 

The greater number of these inscriptions record grants made, or images 
set up, by private individuals of the Jain , faith, about S. 1378: the longest, 
regulating certain dues, payable to the Jain temple, is dated in S. 1350, A. D. 
1294~--and specifies SXeanga Dcva, as sovereign of AndhiUa Pdta and VIsala 
Deva, as governor, under him, of eighteen hundred mandab, residing at 
Chandr&oati. One inscription bears date S. 1201, but as nothing else is de« 
cypherable, it is of no further value. Another, in like manner, shews a date 
S. 1309, but nothing else. In Mandir 17, an inscription, partly undecy. 
pherable, occurs, but the following is maae out: 
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"Simvat 1088, (A.'D. 1032,) by the blessing of Amhao, Vimala Sab, 
built the temple of Adi Nitha: this plate records its repair in the year S. 1379, 
(A. D. ISIS,) on Monday, the 9th of the light fortnight of Jyeshth." 

Several of theca, dated in 1245, (A. D. 1189.) specify grants made to 
Sinti Ndth and Ara Jfdih, by Yasodhavala or his family, as follow: 

“ 81. Sanwat 1245. Thursday, the 5th of the dark half of Chaitra, Bk.* 
Siva Devau, Bh. Jasaohavala, of the race of Prdgvdla (the image under* 
stood) of Sakti NIth, was set up.’* 

*' 32. Samvat 1245, Thursday, the 5th of the dark half of Vaisakh, Bka. 
Tasodhavala, and Bka, Saleoeka Deva of the PbKgvXta family, caused 
this image of Aba NXtb to be erected for the sake of prosperity. May 
AbabXth, or Arbuda Ttrtka, confer good fortune upon all.” 

There are some other small inscriptions in and about this temple : one 
over a figure, dated S. 1631, two in the vestibure, dated S. 1520 and S. 1523, 
and one on a stone, dated S. 1408, the first specify the erection of Jina figures 
by private persons, the last is illegible beyond the date. 


No. XXIII. Over the* door of the temple of Vimaea SXba, is a string 
of Hindi names, with the date S. 1821. 

No. XXIV. There are four Mandira of the four faced Bbabmi, but no 
date is recorded. 


An febbmiation probably Tor BAaUdrcAa, a Frinoe, as 41^ ibr MtMrtfja and bt 
AnsMo, wbicb nocur, both abridged and at full length, very frequently in the inacriptiona. 
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Ko. ’"XV. Is a rather long, but imperfect inscription, recording the 
erection of a .Iain temple, by different individuals of the Swetdmbara branch of 
the Jains, in 1494, (a. d. liSS), tlie building is in ruins. 

No. XXVT. A ruined temple of Vishnu, near Jtasiya Watem, contains 
an imperfect inscription, dated Saka 1390, (a. d. 1468,) recording the re» 
pair of the temple by some private persons. 

No. XXVII. A Shdkhd inscription, dated Sa’Mvat 1497> recording va 
rious grants to AniNiiTH. 


No. XXVIII. This is a note by the copyist, of various images found on 
Arbuda mountain, viz. 

A black figure of Arbuda Bhav&m, No date. A work of the Sat Yug t 

A lion and an image of CbIhundX, two figures of Gakesa, figures of the 
seven MAtris, two Sha Sakth, 

In the open air is a slab with this inscription, *• Samvat 7«7, (a. D; fin?) 
On Saturday, the Sd of the light half of Phdlgwia, the artist Gibohar, the son 
of LiDHX, caused these repairs to be made.” 

There is an inscription also on the pedestal supporting the fe8t of Bhat* 
Rava: “The temple of Bhairava was repaired in the victorious reign of 
KXhnara Deva. Sanwat 136." This date, however,. is erroneous, as might 
be conjectured, but the mistake is probably unintentional, and the third or 
fourth figure may have been omitted in transcribing. A subsequent inscription 

S G 
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in the teign of KXhkaba Dita, bean date S. 1394. The figure of Bhairava 
ia alto, in the estimation of the transcriber, a work of the golden age! 


No. XXIX. Is an insoription in the temple of Vasishtka, with various 
dates: the first is S. 1394, recording the erection of the temple by Mahadeva 
Ftrtd, by tbe patronage of KXhmara Deva, the son of Teja Sink, the Chahu- 
man and Prince of Chandr&oatt, as well as the grant of several villages by Teja 
Sink, KXhnara Deva and the Chouhan SXmanta Sinha. The priest is an enemy 
to the Jains sect, as he congratulates the world, upon the recovery of religion 
from heretics and opposen of the Sri^u and Smritis. 

In S. 1306. The R&na Kumbba Kerjta— the son of Madiala ILana, 
granu a village for the celebration of the Am NXxu JXtua. 

In 1389* The Mahi. Rqja Akhe, erects a temple or a fountain. 


No. XXX. An inscription in the same temple, dated S. 1323 and 
S. 1384, consists of a panegyric of the Mum Vasishtha, and narrates 
his bringing Arbuda originally from the Himbloofa range, of which 
it was a part; it records also some pecuniary grants made by different chiefs, 
by the Maha Rana, Kheta, and Vira Bawel 

No. XXXI. Is an inscription on a fountain or well, near the temple of 
Vutitktha, recording the modem repair <ff the old building, and erection of 
others, by command of Gviciir Sum, the son of MaMrdo Sno Simh, of Sirohi, 
ia 1874, (A, D. 1819.) 
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No. XXXII. Records some modem estoblishments of a Linga, Sura- 
nemar, by Hateh Sinh and: others, apparently of the StroAi family, the date is 
Samvat 1819, (a. d. I 76 S.) 

No. XXXIII. Is an inscription ofa similar nature, dated 1873, (a. 0 .I 8 I 7 .) 

No. XXXIV. Is a double inscription on each side of an ornamented 
gate-way or arch, apparently over a Lingam, called Sri M6t&: the ToroM or 
arch was erected in 1792 , (a. d. 1736) by the Mohturiga Umed Sinb. 

No. XXXV. A short inscriplion recording the erection of a figure * of 
or by’ the Mak& R&o Frithi Sinb, S. 1868. 

No. XXXVI. Another to the same purpose, dated also S. 1868, gives the 
name of the Rio VairI Sal. 

No. XXXVII. In I 872 , records the erection of an image of 
by the wife of Mahi Rio VairI SIl. 

No. XXXVIII. An image of VairI S4l in the Outtri, u dated 1798. 

No. XXXlX. The date S. I860, on the pedestal of an image of Nand*. 

No. XL. A number of brief notices, rarely, indeed, more than the date 
occur upon the doar>ways ofoome ruined or deserted chambers, the dates 
vary from S. I 707 to S. I 876 , or from a. d. 1631 to 1880; a number of 
elevated terraces, without date or inscriptiim occur. 

No. XLI. An inscription on a temple of Mahddeva, in Xrokit c^ed 
Lakhma JSdrt, recording some grant by the wife df the R^a SdbatXb, in 
S. I6i9: the inscription is incomplete. 
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No. XLII. Is an inscription on a pavilion near a reservoir, dated 1G03, 
recording the consecration of a figure of UjdebhXn Rsja. 


No. XLIII. Consists of a series of inscriptions in fourteen temples, or 
the remains, in tile town of Sirohi ; those of the two first are undecyphered. A 
temple of Nemmith has two, one dated S. 1G88, and'the other dated S. I 7 I 8 , 
recording-the completion of the temple by private persona, in the reign of 
Axshata Raja, of Sirohi. In the fourth, are several inscriptions, one imperfect, 
dated S. 1644, one recording the erection of an image of Adi N&tk, in S. 17*1, in 
the reign of Akshaya Raja, and another of the same period, commemorating 
the erection of a figure of Suparsxvandlh. There are no inscriptions in the fifth 
and sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth temples, dedicated severally to Sambhu 
Ndth, Adi Ndth, to Gambharqji (f) Sitala Nath, and Bdman lVaiji (?): the 10th 
temple contains an inscription, recording the erection of an image of Kirtti 
Ndth, by different individuals, in 1653, (a. d. 1597,) in the reign of Akbkb. 

The 11th bears record of the erection of an image of Sankherwar Pdrs- 
wm&th, by difierent Joins of Sirohi, in the reign of Vair! S&l 1736 (a. d . I 68 O.) 

The 19th commemorates the erection of a temple and image of Gauri 
Pdrmandth, by Padmabxtna Snai, in the reign of Frithi Sink, in 1808, 
(a. d . 1759.) 

No. IS. Is an inscription in the temple of the four.faced Adi Ndth, 
recording its erection by different Jainat, in the government of SuratXna, under 
the patronage of his son Raj Sikb, ib Sameat 16S4 (a, d. 1578.) 

No. 14. The last is umply a date in the temple of Sdnta (Sinti) 
Ndth, I60t, (A. D. 1551.) 
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REMARKS. 

The retuUs afibrded by the inscriptions, which have been found uptm 
the mountain Arbuda, are not without an interesting relation to the domestic 
History jof the Hindus. They throw considerable light upon the religious 
and pdiitical history of a place, which, although new to us, is of high consi¬ 
deration in the west of India, and they elucidate the early career of different 
dynasties, of which a few individuals are pre-eminent in the annals of the 
Hindus, and traces are still to be found in several Rajput tribes. 


The following classification of the principal inscriptions, according to their 
dates, and the religious divisions to which they belong, will prepare us to appre¬ 
ciate the light they reflect upon the history of the public faith in this part of 


India. 

JAIN INSCRIPTIONS, SAIVA INSCRIPTIONS. 
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The drciiinstances under which the Arbuda mountain first acquired a 
character fisr sanctity, are only obscurely alluded to in the inscriptions, with 
one eitception. In the inscription in the temple of Vasisutba, (No. XXX.) 
it is narrated,' that the Afimi, after finishing his devotions in tho Him^ya, 
obtained the permission of Snrs, to transplant with him a favourite por¬ 
tion of the range to the seat of his own destination. This portion formed 
Arbuda in its present site. Other inscriptions are contented to shew, 
that the mountain was the scene of Vasisktba’s devotions, and of 
the miraculous origin of a regal race; the descendants of Paramttra, who 
sprang from the sacrificial fire in which the Muni offered his oblations. A 
Rajput tribe, called Paramira, or Pamar, does exist in Guzerat, and is the 
same with the Puar or Powdr tribe, and is of considerable importance in the 
traditions which Abuffitzl has preserved. 

The greater number of the inscriptions are Jain; but even their ge¬ 
neral tenor bears testimony to the original appropriation of the mountain to 
the worship of Siva as AehaUhvara, the Lord of the mountain, or as a Linga, 
with such a denominatiom This form of the Hindu religion may have existed 
as eariy as the 7th century, of which period one fragment bears indication in 
the date SamuU 7S7, (a. d. 671, No. XXVIII.) From the abundant rellques 
of the same system of religious belief that occur upon the mountain, it seems 
probable that the Saiva iaith enjoyed considerable popularity through a pro¬ 
tracted period upon this snot. 

According to the record of one inscription, dated a.d. ISIS, (No. XXII.) 
the Jain faith appears to have been engrafted upon the sanctity of the Arbuda 
mountain in the commencement of the eleventh century (Samoat 1088, a. o. 
loss,) when Vimala Sah constructed there a temple of Adindth,- the first 
of the Jbua, or Jama sages. Of this VtKai-A Sah, we have no other 
noticq, nor is there any further account elsewhere. Abcmt a centuiy and a 
half from this, the vest^es of the Jaina faith are. frequent, and in 
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(A. s. 1189>) we h«Te the images of Ara and S/htH Ndtk, erected by a prince 
who appears to be connected with the royal house of Guzerat, Yasodbavala. 
This circumstance is conformable to other accounts, and is quite consistent 
with the conversion of KumXba PXla, the sovereign of Guzerat, by HawA 
Cbamdra, in S. 13S0, as described by the late Lieut Macmurdo, in the 1st 
volume of the Bombay Transactions. 

The Jttina monuments, although thus introduced, did not supplant tbose 
originating with the Saiva sect, as in a. d. 1209, a new temple of Kanak- 
haUtwtra was built, and one of Koterwara was repaired by Stuva priests. 
(No. XVI.) ' It is clear, however^ that although sanctioned, these acts were 
not patronised by the persons in authority. 

The most flourishing period of the Jama religion on the raountiun, imme> 
diately followed this, and the sons of AswarXja, the minister of the subordl* 
nateorfeudatory chief o£ Chandrdvttit, VastufXla and TErAPXi.A, were munifl* 
cent benefactors of this spot in the beginning of the 13th century, or about 
1231. They built temples of the Jaina saints, particularly of NenunAtk, re. 
paired and embellished others with statues of the Jinas, or of themselves, and 
prescribed certain privileges to be attached to the various Jaina &milies 
who were associated with them in these pious works. It is very remarkable^ 
however, that the documents commemorating and eulogizing their munifi. 
cence, and the sanctity of the Jaina SurU, or teachers, are the compositions, 
apparently, of Brahmans, and comprehend the benedictory formuls of the 
Scdva faith, with frequent reference to that divinity and to Pawrame legends. 
They are also found in temples dedicated originally to Saiaa worship, and 
in conjunction with emblems peculiar to that modification of Hinduism. 

From that time till the end of the century, the Jama religion seems to 
have possessed the predominating influence; but in a. s. 12S6, various granta 
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of a Stm>a character, appear under the patronage ot a new ruler, the son of Teja 
SiNH. Thenceforward, the two religions divided the occupancy of the place 
fi>r some time: a number of Jaina grants being dated in a.d. 1S22, whilst the 
temple of Achaleswara was repaired in 1S21, and in 1338, one of Vamhtha erect¬ 
ed: in the latter, a disposition decidedly hostile to the Jains is manifested. The 
Jain religion, in &ct, was probably falling rather into disfavour, as we have no more 
grants for a century, whilst those of the Saha persuasion continue till a.d. 1419. 

The sway of a prince, named Kumbha Kehna, seems again to have turned 
the balance in favour of the worshippers of Jina, and from a. d. 1419 to a. d. 
1S77, we have only one inscription. No. XXX. of a Saiva character, relating to 
Vamhtha, whilst those of the Jaina description, are numerous throughout this 
interval. They continue frequent, indeed, to the middle of the lyth century, 
and occur as late as the middle of the 18th (or a. d. 'V/Si'). It is not impossible 
there are Jain monuments even more recent, amongst the many pavilions, the 
character of which is not explained: of late, however, the ascendancy of the Saiva 
religion seems to have been recovered, and inscriptions of that class date as re¬ 
cently as A. D. 1821, commemorating grants made by Seo Sink, Raja of 5/ro///. 

The political relations of the mountain Arbuda will, perhaps, be considered 
of greater interest. It was evidently, for a long period, a dependency of the 
kingdom of Guzerat, and the city of AnWUa, which we learn from Abuf/axl, 
was the original name of Patten, the ancient capital of that kingdom. Under 
them, it was immediately subject to the governors and feudatoiyr chiefs of 
Ckandr6vati, but, subsequently, was transferred to another family, the rulers 
of Meda, oiMedapdta : in more recent times, it appears to have fallen into the 
hands of the Rajas of Sirohi. 

The inscriptions present us with several different dynasties of some im¬ 
portance ; these we the Ckauhtlya family, or sovereign house of Guzerat; 
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M, lubo^inate branch which may be distinguisheil, although perhaps not veiy 
accurately, as that of Anahilla, and another branch, termed the PrSgvdtas » 
tribe connected with the Guzerat sovereigns, termed Paramdra; the rulers of 
Meda, apparently the same as those of Dkdr, and the house of Agora, or 
Vachha, who, at one time, seem to have been the sovereigns otSdkamhhari, by 
which, in this place, Chitore most probably is to be understood. 

The following are the principal genealogies which may be derived from 
the inscriptions, the authenticity of which we may afterwards proceed to 
canvas, as compared with other authorities. 

CHA VL UK YA. 


Rotai. Hodsk ow Pattah, 

jSsAHCH 

PraovAta 

Nahkwala, or Gosxrat. 

or Ahahilla. 

Bramch, 

I M6lt Raja, 

S ChSmiiDda, A. D. 1011* lOSS-f 

S Vallabha. 

i Ourlabha, A. D. lOSS.* 

5 Bbimt. 

S Kaladeva. 



7 Siddht Raja, A. D. lOSt to 
1145. • 


1 duuHUpa. 

8 KumAra Pala, A. D. 1174. t 


2 Chjind«prMiyaa 

S AJajia rUk. 

1 Ami. 

3 Soma. 

10 MOIa. 


4 Aawu^a. 

11 BMaaa, ....A.O. ....ISOO.y 

3 YlmltutaK A. a l«3l.* 

5 LAniga,.. n From 

to issi.n 


Malla, .f A.D. ISSI • 

PAIa,.H«a.i to 

VwtoPAla, ...Ja. I>4 
€ Jaitm Sinba. 

S4ni^ Data, .. A. D. ltS4.1 


IsiTm/a Siohat 


• • • H«j« ToS. TnuuMUom of • Iwv XVIll. XIX. 
SojA Sawlc SodMjr, I. 

■n. 

t CaloHt WiUM, A. R. IX. IM. 

I MuMnvdo. Tnamc- 
Oon Boabaj Soelt^, I. lO. 

II iMiris. XVI., «,d la lai; It 

T. S. 

1 Imi XXII. Ka. IS. 

S 1 


• • iMt I. xviu. XIX. XX. 






act BAKSCBIT nrSCBIFTIOirs 


PABAMAAA 

o uaiLA 

VA cBnajL 


— 


Bolsm or CTnAfAoort. 

iloosB or M«oa. 

SAKAMBHAmt CMAUHAMSo 


— 

.bim.. 

DhSM. 

1 Vaivaka. 

Vachha. 

UuiDdhaka. 

t GoUla. 


I>iiiiira,fa. 

S BHa. 

4 Kalibhi^ 

5 Bharliibkala. 

S BaaMUjika. 

7 


1 SUoaSeoa. 

• AlUta. 


1 Yaaodbanla, ...A.l>. 1IT«* 

3 KaiwrShaaa. 


tallSSf 

10 SaktitaraA 


3 5 DbMoaniia, ) A. D. ISOS t 

11 8iiefci*arB4. 

1 Sndliupiitra. 

< PrakUdaaa, i 

18 MaravaraA 

t Lak^nana. 

* 8oan. 

13 KlnavinA 

8 Mii^Ta. 

S Kriihaa I>aTa,...A. D. 1S3I. * 

14 Vaiiofliaha. 

4 AdhU4j4. 

— 

13 V^jaSiaka. 

A MahiadOo 

Viala Oara. A. D. ItM. 

Is Aft Siaha. 

6 SindfauHyA. 


17 Viknan Siaha. 

7 KulmTarddhaaia 

CSaaba Printtt 

18 SSaanu Siaha, A. D. ISOS. * 

8 l^bburdsa. 


IS KoaAfa ffiahs. 

8 Dundana Ctoailda. 

Tt)t Siafca... A. D. 1331. | 

SO nathaaa Siaha. 

10 Samara Slab. 

KShaara Dan, 

SI Phdna Siaha. 

11 Uda^a Sinh. 

Saauata Siaha A. D. 1338. | 

tt JaiUa Siaba. 

18 Blanafa Siflli. 

Jboat 

ts T^a Siaha. 

IS Pratdpa Siab. 

CimiMmiL 

84 Saatata Siaha, A. D. 1S8S. 

14 Daaaratba. 

Maukali.... A. D. I4f0. 


15 C Livaayakaraa. 

1C aasbhKni^^p^^ 


iLondba. .. A. D. 1381. 


> • Im. xviil 

t Xm. m iBi M of Im XXII. 

lawHckkol*«|lodorilH Mf- * laa; XVIll. t. at 
oMo nm. 

) At uiil»»MOH wUh BMomu Ay. Afc. 't loot X. 

I I bn. XXIX. L 


The Chaultikjfa ijratXy is evidently the seme ts that termed Sobinky, 
in the translation of the At/in Akberi, and SoUtnla in the two interestinjf .dis¬ 
sertations upon various points of Rajput history, by Major Tod, in the first 
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volume of the Truuactioiu of the Royal Asietic Society. The auccession 
of the Princes, as given in the inscriptions, and by Abulfazl, very exactly 
corresponds, and in general agrees with that of a list quoted and commented 
on by the late Col. Wilford, (As. R.' IX. 178): a few of the instances are 
confirmed by Major Tod. 


Inieriftwiu 

4l>. Ak. 

Cob. WtiroAD. 

Majob Tod. 

MlUa 

Mool Ba] 

Hula 


CMaiuiid 

Jamand 

Vallabha 

Chaond depotad A. D. 1011. 

VsHsbhs 

Bcyier 

Doilabha 


Durlabhs 

Duidab 

Bhtna 

Doriabh abdicated A. D. lOSl. 

BbimA 

Bbim 

Voaia.or 


Kalsden 

Kurroa 

Kara Dna 


SiddhA Baja 

Sudh Baj 

Siddha Raja 

Siddha Raya Erom A D. 1004 to 114S. 

Kumdra Pila 

Kimwar 

Kumara Pala 


Ajaja Pila 

Ajea Pal 

AjaPala 


MdU 

Lakhmool 

Luk Mula 


Bhima 


BbaU Bhima DeVa A.D. 1S09 


The inscriptions present no dates for the earlier princes, but the last, 
BafMA, is placed in Samvat 1S65 (a. n. 1209), and 1287 (a. d. 1231,) which 
correspond well enough with Major Tod’s dates, allowing an interval of eighty- 
six years for the last four reigns, from S. 1201, (a. n. 1143,) to S. 1287 (a. n, 
1231). 

Colonel Wilkes, quoting the authority at the manuscripts of the late 
Colonel Mackenzie, states, that the Chaulukya dynasty was one of very high 
antiqui^. This appears to be more than doubtful. We may infer, from the 
inscription, that Mula Raja was the first of this family, and, according to 
Abuffiixl, he went from Delhi about fifty years before the invasion of Mahmud 
of Gkizni, to seek his fortunes in the west of India. His bmng the first of 
the family, is also inferrable from a pass:^ in the Mah&vtra Chtritrot of the 
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celebrated teacher and Yati, Hgmachamdra, in which the epithet MuhrUy- 
anvat/e0a, born in the race of Mula, is ascribed to Kunlaa P£la. Major Tod 
seems to consider Chakdnda as the founder; but, jn either case, we may look 
upon it as satisfactorily established, that the Chaulukifa dynasty of Guzerat, 
commenced in the end of the tenth century. 

The inscription No. I. in which the list is given, furnishes no record of 
the transactions of these princes, and we are indebted to Abulfazl, to Colonel 
Wilford, and Major Tod, for almost all we know of them. According to the 
former, MduA RIja was the grandson ofSXMAUT Sinh, by his daughter, whom 
he had given in marriage to Sri Dhundhuka Chaulukta, a descendant of 
the Rajas of Delhi. MdLA RIja obtained the crown by conspiring against the 
life of his grandfathet. 

All the authorities concur in the deposure of ChXmunoa, by Mahmud. 
The Persian writers state, that he was succeeded by a prince of a different 
family, which is at variance with the Hindu accounts. Colonel Wilford consi¬ 
ders Vallabha to be their DehsaUm, who was a member of the former royal 
family. The inscription leaves it uncertain, what degree of relationship sub¬ 
sisted been ChXmunda and his successor, as the tepn Arndt, from him, may 
imply either genealogical or chronological descent; the epithet. Lord of the 
Shore, (Tatinxpati) is remarkable. According to Colonel Wilford, who follows 
the Mohammedan writers, ChXmunda was deposed in a. d. 1025, or fourteen 
years later than the date given by Major Tod. 

Dubdabha, according to Major Tod, abdicated the throne, but AbvifoMi 
reiers this abdication to Kumara PIla. In place of the Kaladeta of llue 
inscription. Col. Wilford has a Visala, or Kxbna Dbva, who he considers to 
be thepriace Boentioned on the Ldt ofFiroa NAaA, A. R. VII. but thiaweaos to 
be quite onfotuded. The Visala Dbva, of the Dehli inscription, is the son of 
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Vblla, but Kalaoeva is the son of BafUA. He most have reigned also before 
A. o. 1100. but the inscription on the Lit is dated ll6i. It clearly, therefore, 
has no reference to a Prince of Guzerat. According to Majdr Tod, Sidoha 
Raja, termed Java Sikha, was a warlike and victorious sovereign, who subdued 
the territory of Naraverma, the grandson of BaojA, and took him prisoner. 
We shali have occasion to revert to this subject. Naraverma, as it appears 
from inscriptions found at Ujayin, and translated by Mr. Colebrooke, 
(R. A. S. T. i. 232.) died in S. 1190, (a. d. 1134,) and his defeat and capture, 
by SiDDHA Raja, were therefore possible occurrences. 

KumIra PlLA, according to Abulfaxl, made choice of a private station 
during his predecessor’s reign, on what account does not appear. This prince 
is remarkable for his conversion to the Jain faith, and patronage of the cele¬ 
brated teacher and writer, HsMACHANnaA. We learn from a paper in the first 
volume of the Bombay Transactions, that he reigned at Putten, in S. 1230, or 
A. D. 1174, which harmonises well enough with the dates derived from other 
authorities. Hemachandba acknowledges the patronage of KcmXr a PIlv, 
and composed his account of the different Jintu, and their principal followers, 
at his express desire. He makes this prince entitle Siodha Raja, his eider 
brother, (Asmat Purvaja Siddha Raja) so that Major Wilford was wrong in 
supposing him to be the lawful heir, in preference to that monarch. 

The period that follows the reign of AjatapXla, ofiers some particulars, 
which it is di£Bicult to reconcile with the accounts given by the Mohammedan 
writers. The last prince of the dynasty, mentioned in the inscriptions, is 
BhIma, the younger brother of ,M6i.a, the son of AjatafXla, who was him¬ 
self the paramount sovereign in a. d. 1209 and 1231. 

According to Ahulfatl, however, the dynasty terminated with MfiiJi, 
or, as he terms him, Laebhul, after a reign of eight years, and a sovereign o: 

8 K 
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a different family succeeded, named Bikd Mool, who reigned twelve years; 
to him succeeded Bildeo, who reigned thirty-four, and he was Succeeded by 
BhIma, who reigned forty-two years. Computing his series of years, from 
the deposition of Jamund, in a. d. 10S5, Lakhmul must have reigned from 
A. D. 1186 to 1194. and Bb(ma from a. d. 1240 to 1282. The BhIma of his 
list, can scarcely be that of the inscriptions, therefore, by whom the whole 
of the interval, during which be states Bran hiooL and Bbildbo to have 
reigned, must have been occupied, agreeably to the dates of those records. 

Again, we find from other autliorities, that, instead of the limited reign 
assigned by Abulfazl to Lakh Mvl, there is reason to extend it veiy con¬ 
siderably, and the Labah Rata of Mirkhokd, whose account is translated 
by D’Hbrbblot, and who is clearly the same with Lakh Muz., is said to haVe 
reigned eighty years, until attacked and deposed by MoHAitHBn Khiui, 
which Colonel Wiltord supposes might have happened about a. o. 1209. 
It is very doubtful, however, if Mohammed Khilj! ever invaded Guzerat, 
although Mohammed Ghori and Kuttbb ad Din led their armies against the 
province at periods which are the source of some further perplexity. 

Mohammbd Ghori is said to have been defeated in a. p. 1178, by BhIma 
Drva, the King of Guzerat, which carries that prince, therefore, further back 
than his predecessor, M,jla, in AbulfazFs chronology. Kuttbb was encountered 
at various dates between 119S and 1202, which, according to Mirkhond, would 
fall also in the reign of MAla, by the same prince, or BhIma Deva, whose 
reign, from the joint testimony of the difierent records, is thus made to extend 
from 1178 to 1231, or 47 years, including the period assigned by Ahulfazl to 
five princes, or all those from Jat Sink to the BuIma, who succeeded Beil Deo. 

It is not unlikely that Bef ma, when first opposed to thoMohammedans, was 
only his brother’s general, or he might have been associated in the govern- 



meat aa Yuva Rqja, or young king. In 1209 he reigned alone, and it ii not 
impoisible that he continued to reign sometime after 1291, so that the joint 
reigns of himself and his brother may have afforded some foundation for the 
length of the supposed reign of Laqah Rata. In the list of Guzerat prin¬ 
ces consulted by Colokel Wilfoed, he found but one prince corresponding 
to M#x.a, called Balumula, who was succeeded by Bhala Bhima Deo, and 
this last, he considers to have furnished Abul/ozl with his Beil Deo and 
Bhim. It seems very possible, therefore, that instead of the four princes of 
the Ayin Akberi, we should have but two, MUla, named Lakshhana, or VfaA 
and BbIma Deva. There must, however, have been a second prince of the 

s 

latter denomination, or his reign must have extended much beyond the limit 
of the inscriptions, and to a period of very improbable duration, if we are to 
place any trust in the chronology of Abulfkzl. It cannot be very far wrong, 
from the accuracy with which it approximates to the date of a succeeding 
prince. 

We have another prince in the list of apparently paramount sovereigns, 
in a different inscription, and at an interval, which implies some intermediate 
prince or princes, SitRAHOA Deva, in whose reign an edict is promulgated by 
VfsALA Deva, governor of Chmdr6vati dated S. 1390 (a. d. 1294). There is 
also an apparent allusion to a person named Kebina, who, with others, was in 
opposition to the sovereign,but the passage is incorrectly transcribed: audits 
exact purport cannot be made out. Sabaho Deo and KuBBAN,'are the two 
last Hindu princes in AbulfasPs list, and reigned from a. o. 1292 to 1320. 
It was in the reign of the latter, that the kingdom fell aprey to Mohammedan 
invaders. 

The Chauhiiya House ^ipears, in these inscriptions, to have been divided 
into aeveral collateral branches, and, besides the main line, Uie sovereigns of 
Guzerat we have two subeidiary dynasties. One of these is here distinguished 
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u the Anahitta bnuich, for want of a better deiignation, but as one with 
Patten, that city was the capital of the royal branch. The last-named in 
this family, VfBADBAVAi,A, however, is described as a Mak&tnandaleswara in 
the reign of ^hIma, and the especial patron of the hereditary ministers, 
Tej PXla and Vasto PIla, who were inhabitants of Anahilla. VIravhavala 
also bears the title of R6na. The ministers are declared to be members of 
the PrSgvita race, which is possibly a division of the ChauMryas, the name 
not having been met with as that of a distinct tribe. 

The mfers of Chandrivati, a city at die foot of the western face of 
the Arbuda mountain, about fourteen miles east of Abu, appear to be a dis* 
■tinct race, the Paramira, or Puar Rtgput*, who are, at present, one of the 
military tribes of Guxerat. The inscription No. XVlIl. v. S@, describes the 
legendary orgin of this trfoe, from the sacrificial fire of Vasishtha, on the 
mountain Ariuda. According to Major Tod, the founder of this family, 
was Arp6kt, or Adipati, but no mention of him occurs in the inscription. 
Yasodbatala, the individual named there, was, in all probability, the first 
who was. associated in the alliance or service of the Guaerat prince, Kum.{ra 
PiJLA, having defeated ValIla, the king of MAlava, in his invasion of the 
country. His sons, DHiaXvxasBA and PeahlIdama, were also military chief¬ 
tains in the same service, and encountered enemies more formidable than 
their MAlaua neighbours. According to Fcushta, KirTraa, the general of 
MoBlHsno Gobi, sustained, about 1192, a severe defeat in Guxerat, by the 
prince of Narwalla and his allies. In 1196, he. revenged his disgrace by a 
victory over the combined armies of Bbim Dao, with his allies fValm and 
Daraparie, in the first of whom we recognise the Baf ba, .and in his allies, the 
PaABLiDAN and DBialvaasBA of the inscription (XVI.) which is dated 
A. D. 1209, or thirteen years later. Migor Tod was misinformed in stating 
DBlalvansBA as the hut of the PAEAHkEAS, as his son and grandson are named 
in inscription XVIII. 



The inscription No. X. (v. 43 and 46,) records the successful aid given by 
two chiefs of another tribe, ofthe Gukila Rajputs, to the Guzerat prince, against 
the Mohammedans. It is possible that the first, Jaitba Sinh, was ope of the 
confederacy against Kotteb, but it is not clear to what aggression Sauaba Sinn, 
the son of Teja Sinh, could have been opposed; as the period at which he 
douridied, about a. d. 1386, preceded, by eleven years, the nearest invasion 
on record, that pf. Allaus&iN. The events might have occurred in the reign 
of Balin, although we are told his policy was directed to oppose the Moguls, 
father than encroach upon his Hindu neighbours. 

The Guhila Rigputs, called Gohel by Jb&lfiixl, and Goil by Lieutenant 
Macmitbdp, are one of the leading tribes of Guzerat : their genealogy is very 
fully detailed in inscription No. X. and it comprehends a name of great note in 
the traditions of the Hindus, that bf Bhoja, the third ofthe line. The precise 
date ofthe prince’s reign is not yet determined upon sufficient data, butwemay, 
perhaps, be allowed to take it at a. n. lOSO. From Bhoja to Sauaba Sinh, are 
twenty-one reigns, and the date of the latter, according to the inscription, is A.u. 
1386; giving, therefore, 356 years, or something more than twelve years to a 
reign. An average, no doubt, rather low, but hot below the possible proportion 
on a long line of martial chiefs, and not sufficient, therefore, to invalidate the 
identity of this Bhoja, with the eelebrated monarch of Dhttr- 

A more weighty objection, however, arises to their identificatioh, from the 
tenour of an inscription found at Madhuiara Gher, by Major Tod, the sub- 
ttanceofwhichisgivenbyhim (T. R. A.S.i.333.) and by which it i^pears, that 
the son of Bhoja was named UdatXditta, and that his son was NaeatbbmI; 
who, by an inscription found at Vjagint died in S. 1191« or a. d. 1185. If the 
Madhukara inscription be correctly interpreted, then Bhoja could nOt have 
died much earlier than 1070, and we can scarcely suppose that twenty-one reigps 
occurred in 3l6 years, or at the rate of little more than ten years to a reign. 

S I. 
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Even Jf this ytere admitted, the variet}* ofnamei unottobereconc3ed, and the 
Bboja of DhAr, and of our inscriptions, must be difierent persons. It is worthy 
of notice, however, that the l^ayin inscriptions, wliich name UnAvXoiTTA 
and his descendants, make no mention of Bboja, and it seems rather singular, 
that the Madhukara inscription should omit tlie name of Mumja, Bboja’s 
predecessor. It may be observed also, that the Bhtga Cherilra, as quoted bj 
Major Tod, calls the sons of Bboja, Dcva Raja and Vacuha Raja (p. SSi). 
In our list, we have aKAnAVSBMX, and the next name, KibttivebmX, is of pre. 
cisely the same import, as the YasovekmX of Major Tod’s inscription. 'Whe¬ 
ther they are the same, cannot be averred, and the resemblance of names goes 
no further than in these two instances out Of the five, which occur in the IQ- 
jaj/in grants, (p. 2S1.) 

From the possession of Arbuda, by Sahaba Sinba, the last on the Guhila 
roll, the district of Chandrdoali had probably been made the reward of his 
aid to the Guzerat prince. This district, however, whetlier as an indepen¬ 
dant principality, or a fief, did not long remain with this family, and Ciiandrd- 
va/i, with the mountain Arbuda, came under the power of the Chauhan, Lund- 
UA Devtt, in a. d. IdSl: the final subversion of the Guzerat kingdom, by the 
MuMulmans, no doubt having paved the way for the dismemberment of that 
monarcliy and its dependencies, by every petty aggressor. IVe may probably 
extend this line, by adding to it other two princes, as Teja Sinh and his son 
KXbnaba Deva, who was lord ot ChandrAvati, in Samvat, lS94i (a. d. 1398.^ 

Beyond this date we cannot trace, witii any continuity, the iortnnes of 
the holy mountains. It has, no doubt, since undergone a frequent change of 
■asters, the record of which belongs to modern history, and may, no doubt, 
be easily traced upon the qsot, if it should be thought to merit investigation. 
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or 
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By captain JOHN BRYAN NEUFVILLE, 

Dijmlg JmtimU Q/unitr Multr QtnirA 

In taking a lurvey of the information latdy acquired erith r^ard tn the 
Geography* and Population of Asam, it may be neceisary to premises that prior 
to the occupation of Rangpur, the capital of Asam, during the late war, 
all accurate knowledge of these subjects terminated at that pmnts and that 
the course of the Brdhraapiara had been almost invariably laid down by 
Hydrogeaphers from a northerly direction and drigin, where it was supposed to 
derive its source from the range of mountains which givn birth to the Ganges* 


* Sabwqnciatly to the 'date of thit Meiaoir* nncb edditkMial iBdMnatioB bee been iwDeetad 
<nth teqpeot to the Geagia{ihy of Atam. Sereral poiott, howerer, of mudi intemt lenuun to be 
itetenaiaad, eo which account, mj notica of tbam if. for the preient, iiiqpended. ‘Whoa thf-iaTteri- 
SSUoa b Bianpleel, tome of those nteinben ef the Soob^ wbe aw conTenaot with Geographlctl 
eoqabjr, will, it b be to hoped, commanicate the r e mit — Abe lie ■iSiweSetf. 
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Experience recently ecquired dissipetes this favourite hypothesis, and it 
now appears far more probable, (as indeed, has been asserted by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Eastern that the original rise of the Brahmaputra, or Lohit, 

takes place at the same point, whence flows the Irawadi to the southward, 
through the heart the Burman empire. 

The general course of the Lohit above Rangpur, is in a north-east direc¬ 
tion, gradually inclining to the eastward on approaching Sadiya, and is¬ 
suing through the hills from the Reservoir of the Brahmakund, situated in 
about the ninety-sixth degree of Longitude, and twenty-seventh degree north 
Latitude—beyond it, masses of snowy mountains extend to the eastward, 
whence, at a considerable distuice, the Loh$t is supposed to draw its first 
source. 

In more tranquil times, the Brahmakund was a place of great pilgrimage, 
and is BtiU held in reverence by the Hindus, as possessing peculiar suictity. 

Having thus adverted to the general course ot the stream, I shall pro¬ 
ceed in detail, commencing from the mouth of the IHkho river, where the 
map drawn by Ensign (now Lieutenant-Colonel Wood,) terminates. 

Quitting the mouth of the Dikho river, which flows from the sou .hern 
hills, past Ghargaon and Rangpur, the channel of the Brakmapmra is 
found to pursue a northerly direction, inclining to east, for a considerable dis¬ 
tance, having on-its left bank deep jungle and high trees, which mark the 
site of former populous villages now desolate, and their inhabitants carried 
into slavery by the Sinh-phos and other predatory tribes. 

The Disang also unites at the mouth of the Dikho, flowixig Snm the 
south-east, and passing the Bor Hath. 
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On the right huk is the island, called M^auli, formed by the separa¬ 
tion of the Lofut into two branches, about twenty miles a[iove Rangfnar, 
and re-uniting at SoM Pat, near Maura Mukh : it was formerly popul^ 
and thickly studded with villages, of which there are now scarcely any vestiges. 
At the head of the MqfmM, on the right bank is the district of be¬ 
longing to Asam proper, which has suffered much from plunder and rapine 
during riie late convulsions. 

Ascending the LpAiV, after a certain space, the month of the Bari Diking 
appears on the left bank, which runs by Jaipur and DigU Ghat on the 
route pursued by the Burmese, and furnishes •water-carriage thus far for the 
canoes of the country. The Bari Diking flows from the hills consider¬ 
ably to the eastward and south of the Brahmahmd, throwing off the Dova 
Diking in its course, which latter stream takes a north-west direction, and 
intersecting the Sink-pho territory, empties itself into the Lohit, near 
Sadii/a : numerous tributary streams from the southern line of bill? of the 
Nagpur tribes, flow into the Bari Diking in its course, which cross the 
road followed by the Burmese, and materially add to the diffiulty of transit 
during the rainy season. 

Continuing on the left bank, which is every where covered by deep grass 
and forest jungle, the mouth of the Diburu Nata presents itself, mark¬ 
ing the western boundary of the district inhabited by the tribe called 
Morans, Mutteks, or Mammarias, tributary to Asam. The limits of this 
tract are bounded on the south by the Bor! Dilung River, on the west by a 
line drawn between that stream and the mouth of the DiUbru, on the north 
by the Brahmaputra, and on the east by a line drawn from the Bari Dtkmg 
to a point opposite to the Kundil Nata, near Sadiga. The portions at present 
udiabited are entirely on the banks of the JJibAru, which takes its rise near 
the xuncth-esst angle, and intersects diagonally the entire tract 
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The Mcmamafiutt or Morans, sn Ail^eet to one Chtef^ called the JSur. 
om^aA, «bo also acknoirledgea allegiance to his Leed Paramount, the 
Bajah of ^som: he has successfully mainuined his independance, and pre» 
served his country from ravage during all the late convulsionsi as well from 
the Burmese, as the Sinh~pho$, and all the neighbouring predatory tribes. 

The Mowamarias are Hindus, worshippers exclusively of Vishnu-; but they 
appear very negligent of the proper observances and religious opinions of 
their fkith, and are acarcdy considered by the natives from our Provinces, as 
within the pale of Hinduism. They are almost as much addicted to plunder, 
as the wild tribes surrounding them, and were held in equal dread by the 
Asamese. The present place of residence of the Barsenapdti, is Banga Gora, 
OB the Dibuni, and is nearly eentricaL The former capital^, called Bam and 
Ckuta Sakri, near the head of the river, being too near the Smh-pho border. 

Resuming the right bank above the head of the MqfouM, and the 
district, the river pursues a tract now quite barren of culture, and covered 
with trees and jungle, until it approaches the first Ime of hills, and washes the 
country inhabited by the tribe of Mins, a nearly barbarous race^ rudely 
armed with bows and arrows, and difering altogether in language, appear, 
ance, and manners from the inhabitants of Asam proper. They have some 
villages on the bank, of which Motgaam if principal, having been recently 
re-peopled by the Gaum, or chief, who resumed his allegiance to the Asam 
government, and claimed protection from the bill Abors, his neighbours. 
The Mbis, as well as the Abors, are very expert in the management of 
the bow: they make use of a deadly vegetable poison to tip their arrows, 
which grows in the hills of the MtshA and Bor Abor tribes, and is much 
prized : they employ it also to kill wild animals, whose fiesh is not rendered 
unwhdesome by its operation. The country inhabited by the Mirib, er- 
tends from the Sist district to the Diheng river, which flowing nuai lin 
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northern hills, empties itself into the summit near Sildni Mukh, (so called 
from the numerous fragments of rock and stones). The accounts given by all 
of the course of the Lohit, from the Sroh^fuikuiid, and above this point, are 
BO corroborative, and so supported by geographical appearances, that I enter* 
tain little doubt as to the general accuracy of our knowledge regarding it, 
and have ceased to consider that stream, as any longer possessing claims to 
paramount interest. I therefore pause at the Dihong, the very great bulk of 
which, added to many peculiar circumstances related of its supposed source 
and passage, unite in rendering it an object of the greatest importance in the 
pursuit of scientific enquiry, as to it alone can we look for any prospect of the 
realization of the generally received theory, attributing a northern origin to 
a branch of the Brahmaputra. 

The existence of a very large river called the Sri Lohit, (or sacred stream) 
running at the back of the mountainous ranges, appears to be too generally 
asserted to be altogether void of foundation, but I am totally unable to ascer¬ 
tain the direction of its course, and can only reconcile the contradictory ac¬ 
counts by supposing it to separate into two branches taking opposite channels ; 
one of these flowing from east to west, is said to discharge its waters into the 
Dihong, periodically with the rainy season, and the arguments in favour of 
this statement, are supported by very strong data. The opening in the 
mountainous ranges through which the Dihong issues, is sufficiently defined 
to authorize the opinion of its being the channel of a river, and that there is a 
communication with the phuns of the north, has been shewn by fatal experience. 

In the reign of Rajeswab, little more than half a century ago, a sudden 
and overwhelming fiood poured from the Dihong, inundating the whole 
coimtry, and sweeping away, with a resistless torrent, whole villages, and 
even diatricts: auch is described to have been its violence, that the general 
featnrei nf the country, and the course of the river, were materially altered 
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by it. This flood eoalinued for about fiAeen days, during which time vari. 
ous agricultural and household implements, elephant ttapping!i, and numerous 
articles belonging to a nee, evidently social and civilind. of pastoral and 
'igricultural habits, were washed down in the stream. 

This circumstance, which does not seem to admit of any doubt, must 
establish satisfactorily, the existence of a passage from the north to a stream 
connected with the Brahmaputra, and its. communication, either perennial, 
periodical, or occasional, with a consideriAle rnac of the northern plains. 
All the accounts received by me, concur in calling this river the Sri Lolul, 
and that it takes, its original rise from the upper or inaccessible Brahma- 
kund, (as recorded in their sacred traditions,) at the same spot with the 
Buri Lohit, or Brahmaputra. It must be a stream of great importance, 
as it is. familiar to all the various tribes with whom 1 have held intercourse. 
The Dihong river, therefore, as being supposed to unite with it, I consider 
as the point of keenest interest in the extension of geogr^hical knowledge. 

Near the conflueBcc of the Dihong with the Lohit, is also that of the 
Dibong, (a minor stream) which also issues from the northern hills, but 
considerably to the eastward of the Dihong, and the hilly space between is 
inhabited by the Abors, a rude hill race, populous and independent, of whom 
the mote powerfid. called Bar Abors, occupy the inner, more lofty, and se> 
cure ranges. Of the manners and customs of these savage tribes, we have, 
as yet, but little information, for up to the period of my quitting Sadipa, 
none of them had been inspired with sufficient confidence to visit us. A list 
of the names of chiefs on the first, or lowest range, as given to m^ will be 
found in the Appendix. (I.) 

Above the mouths of the Dihoug and Dibong, and the JUkt territory, 
the river passes through the district of Sadipa, the capital of wMelb of 
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the tame name, is situated about six miles inland, on the Kundil NaLu 
This distiict is also tHbotary to Asam, and properly a part of it, but is now 
nearly laid waste, and inhabited principally by refugee Kkamptis and jlfo. 
inks, driven by the S'mh-phot from their origimd seats to the south-east. 
It is governed by a Khampti Prince, who has assumed the Asamese title of 
Sadipa Khawa Gohein, claiming the same descent from the god Indra, with 
the Rajas of Asam, the chiefs of the M<mamarias, Shams, ^'c. 

The Khtmptis of Sa£pa and its neighbourhood emigrated towards the 
plains^ now occupied by the Sinh-phos, in the reign of Rajeswah, or R<ga 
Gaurin&th, within the last half century, at which time that part of the terri¬ 
tory remained in its original integrity. They obtained permission to esta¬ 
blish themselves on the Thmnga, and settled at Lqffa-hon, where they re¬ 
mained till the flight of R<ya GaurihIth, during the civil war^ when they 
took forcible possession of Sadiya, ejecting the then Sadiya Khsmm 
GoSein, and reducing the Asamese inhabitants to slavery—they have main¬ 
tained it, uniting with the Burmese interest, daring their invasion and oc¬ 
cupation. They seem to be a tall, fair, and handsome race, particularly in 
the higher classes, far superior, in personal ai^earance, to thetribM surround, 
ing them. 

In their religious worsliip and observances, there is no perceptible dif¬ 
ference between them and the Burmese Shans, who. are all Buddhists-. 
The only idols adored are GaVtama, and his sainted disciples, but they see«' 
extremely ignorant of the principles and tenets of their own fliith. The 
Kliamptis assert, that from the opposite sides of a lofty mountain, called 
Doi Sao Pha, rising from the midst of four others of stupendous altitude, 
to the eastward of Asam, and separating it from their country, spring the 
Spf hyhiti the Lohit of Asawi, or the Braknavutra, and the Irama^ the 

Aorii^ south to Ava, About twdve miles to the north-east ot 
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Sadiga ii Sanapur, foraaeriy » (ttong frontier post of the Aum Government, 
beyond which the river ceues to be navigable, except ttf the canoea of the 
couiitiy. The' aurftce of the Sadiya district consists chiedy of rich alia, 
vial soil, admirably adapted to the cultivation of rice and other produce 
requiring moistnre: it furnishes two crops annually, but the inhabitants sel* 
dora till a sufficiency of land, to ensure them against scarcity and famine. 

Returning to the left bank of the Lohit, opposite the district of Sadiya, 
aasd where that of Sena Pati ends, lies the country inhabited by some tribes of 
Sirh-^os, accessible principally by two rivers, the Now Dehing and Tkeinga, 
which issue from the eastern and south-eastern hills, and fall into the Brdhma- 
petre, about tea miles above the 'Parallel of Sadiya. 

TIm tract of country on tills side of the hills, now occupied by the SifiA- 
pka tribes, was originaUy part of Asam, and inhabited by the native subjects 
ot that Government. These were dispossessed by tlie encroachments of their 
hill neighbours, commencing with a period of about forty years, until the 
latter eventually established themselves on the fertile low lands which they at 
present hold. As utter havoc and desolation marked their progress, they 
formed new settlements, bearing the names of their original seats in the high 
lands, or, more properly speaking, taking the designation of the chiefs, by 
which it appears their place of residence is always known, as Pisa Gaum, 
Daffe Gaum, &c. which are the patronymics of the chief, and are also used as 
the names of their principal towns. The Sinh-phos are nominally divided into 
twelve Gaums, or clans, and the term “ The Twelve Chiefs,” is used to ex- 
press the collected body of the race. Of these, Pisa Gaum, Otyffit Gaum, Satu 
Gaum, and Lattora, are considered the most influential, but have no author!, 
ly, by right, dvvt the others: each is governed by its own chief, called Okai 
Odum, and all act separately, in concert, or adversely, as circumstaamw and 
iaelmatkm may dictate: indeed, they seem to be held together by ny bend of 
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union or fntemitj, and rarely to cooperate, except for tome temporary pur. 
poae of plunder. Of late years they have taken advantage of the weakneae 
of the Atam Government, and have carried their ravages with fire and 
sword beyond the capital, Rangpux, laying waste the whole country, as far as 
JisrldA. and carrying off the ^etched inhabiUnts into slavery: both hanlcp 
of the river have been swept by their depredations, and the number of cap* 
tivea stated to have been carried off appears almost incredible. Cff these the 
greater part have been sold to the hill Sinh-phos, Khamtis, Shims, &c., but 
many of those retained for domestic and agricultural services in the Asamese 
lowlands, were liberated by the advance of the British detachments. 

In the hills to the eastward of the pass to Ava, (the western, hills being 
inhabited by the Nagas) and the country beyond them, are the original pos¬ 
sessions of the Sinh-pikos, whence, as before stated, they have descended into 
upper Asam. In endeavouring to trace their manners, customs, and tradi¬ 
tions, there is great discrepancy and contradiction between the accounts of the 
diffsrent chiefs, although, id some material points, they agree. 

The statement given by the Bisa Gaum, the most intelligent of them, 
appears to be the most consistent, and I therefore follow it, leaving the fabulous 
portions to be brought up in the Appendix (No. 11.) By his account, in which 
he agrees with the others, the Sinh-phos were originally created and establish, 
ed on a plain at the top of the mountain, called Mtgai Singra Bhim, situated 
at a distance of two months journey from Sadipa, between the country of the 
Bor Khamtis and the border of China, and washed by a river called Sri LoUt, 
flowing in a southerly direction to the Irawadi: during their sojourn Biere, 
th^ were immortal, and held celestial intercourse with the planets and all 
heavenly intell^nces, following the pure worship of one supreme being; but 
on tketc descending to the plains, they fell into the common lot of huma¬ 
nist tad having been obliged to embrue’their bands in the blood of asan 
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ud animkU. for subsistence and in self-defence, soon adopted the idolatries 
and superstitions of the nations around them, since which period twenty-one 
generations have passed away. 

In their migration from east to west (following the account «f the Bisa 
Gaum,) they reached [after a certain number of stages (App. HI.)] the stream 
called Turtmg Pdni, near old Btia Gaum, or the ByanUn-yuaoS our maps, which 
takes its rise on the south side of the range, called Patkoi, between Asam and 
the Sham country, runing to Hukhung (old Bita) Munkhung, or Mogaum, and 
eventually to the Iramadi, where it takes the names of Samokhtura. The north 
side of the Patkm hill is also said to give birth to the Nowa and Bori Diking. 

The leading chiefs in this expedition are said to have been those of Bua, 
KuUuMg, Satao, wad Nanla, whose descendants are now widely spread over the 
country. 

They appear to have been independent of the powerful nations around 
them, and their form of Government to have consisted in a number of sepa¬ 
rate chiefships, or Gaums, of equal rank and authority, yet occasionally pos¬ 
sessing comparative weight and influence, from superior ability or resources. 
The principal division amongst them appears to be into two classes. The 
SM pkos proper, and the K&kiis, the latter being an inferior, though not ser¬ 
vile race, and distinguishable only by name. The Sinh-phos, as far as I could 
understand, seem to be divided into four nominal castes, or tribes, called 
Timtgat, Magang, Lubrang and Mtrip. 

When in their own country, and before the plunder of Asam furnished 
them with slaves. I9iey appear to have cultivated their lands, and carried on 
all other purposes of domestic life, by means of a species of voluntary servitude, 
entered into by the poorer and more destitute individuals of their own (pewilOi 
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who, whoii reduced to want, were in the habit of selling themselves into bond- 
age, either temporarily, or for life, to their chiefs or more prosperous neigh* 
bours. They sometimes resorted to this step, in order to obtain wives of the 
daughters and in either case, were incorporated with the family, performing 
domestie and agricultural service, but under no degradationv Sinh^hos, in 
this state of dependence, were called Gvm Lao. In the succession to patrimo¬ 
nial property, the mode of division, as described by them, appears most sin¬ 
gular j the eldest and youngest sons dividing every thing between them; 
the eldest uking the landed estate, or place of settlement, with the title; the 
latter, the personals} while the intermediate brethren, where any exist, are en¬ 
tirely excluded from all participation, and remain with their families, attach¬ 
ed to the chief, as during the life time of the father. 

As a striking example of this custom, the Gaums of Bisa and SaUu, 
from whom I derived my information, adduced the case of ^heir common an¬ 
cestor, a Satao Gaum, seven generations back, who at his death, left three 
sons, from whom the families of the present Saiao Gaum, Bisa Gaum, and 
Wakyait Gaum, ate descended. Of these, Satao Gaum, the eldest, succeeded 
to the chiefship and land, while fFaiyak Osmm removed to another psrt of 
the country, taking all the cattle and personal property, and leaving the 
Bisa Gaum to seek his own fortune: the descendants of this last have now 
acquired, by their own enterprize or ability, an ascendancy both in wealth and 
influence over the others. 

The Gaum of StUora is a Kdku, but has elevated himself by his re¬ 
sources to an equality of estimation with the Sinh-pho chiefs, and is consi¬ 
dered as amongst the most influential. 

The religion of the Sinh-phos, appears to be a strange mixture of all the 
idolatcies and superstitions of the nations, with whom they have inter- 
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coune, and to hav« no fixed principles common to the whole tribe. Ibe osteo* 
sible worship is that of Gautama, whose temples and priehts are found in ril 
their prinmpal villages, and havo evidently, as also by their own account, been 
boiMwed from the Shams and Khamtis. ' They are also in the habit of deify, 
ing any Sinh-phos whom they may chance to kill in action, during nfisy with 
some other tribe or village, and of sacrificing to them as their penates; and in 
every case of emergency, such as famine, pestilence, or danger, they make of. 
ferings to t^e Megh Deota, god of the elements, of clouds and stones, ^called 
also Ningsckis) sacrificing bufialoes, hogs, and cocks. The skulls of bufialoea so 
ofifered up are, afterwards, hung up in their houses, in memorial of their 
piety. 

Polygamy, without restriction, is followed by the Sinh-phos, and they 
make no distinction between the children bom to them of Asamese or foreign 
mothers, and those of the pure Sinh-phos. They reject, with horror, the 
idea of infanticide, under any shape or pretext. 

The custom observed in their funerals varies according to the quality of 
the deceased, and the manner of bis death. Those of the lower classes being 
buried almost immediately, while the chiefs are generally kept in state for 
two or more years, the body being removed to some distance during the pro- 
gress of decomposition, after which it is placed in a coffin, and again restored 
to the bouse, where it remains^urrounded by the insignia of rank used dur¬ 
ing life** The body of the Oaum of Gajchind, waf found by us in this state, 
on taking possession of the stockade in June last, and had lain there more 
than two years. 


* In the HsirstiTe of Captain Codt'a first Voyafs to OtaMto srillfc# finind ofamiriaWa o*”- 
cifienee bttwasa lb« Fiinaal ccremoniei of tho Uandwt, and Ihata bow daacribed of tSe Mb- 
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The reason assigned by them for this custom is, to avoid the danger of 
drawing down on them feuds with the more remote branches of the family, 
spread in diderent directions, who would consider it a deadly insult, were the 
corpse to be interred without due intimation being given, and they thus delay 
performing the final rites utotil replies shall have been received from every 
member entitled to that compliment. At the proper time, the corpse is in> 
terred, and a monument of earth, confined by bamboo matting, of a peculiar 
form, erected over it. 

If the deceased met his fate by any violent means, they also sacrifice a 
bufialoe, the head of which they fasten as a memorial in the centre of a large 
cross of wood of the Saint Andrew’s form—but, if on the contrary, the case 
is one of natural death, they omit this ceremony, saying, that the gods have vo- 
luntarily taken him to themselves. 

The native arms of the Sinh-phos are the Dhao, a short square-ended 
sword, an ablong wooden shield, the spear and bow, but they are partial 
to musquets of which they have a few, but are unable to preserve in an effici¬ 
ent state. The soil of the Asamese lowlands, occupied by the Smh-pko$, 
is extremely fertile, consisting almost entirely of a surface of rich alluvial earth, 
on « gravelly basis. It yields two crops annually, and is adapted in an admir¬ 
able degree to rice cultivation, being well watered by numerous streams. 
The sugar-cane, indian-corn, &c. &c. would also thrive. The depopulation 
of the district, and the predatory habits of its present occupants, however, 
have materially diminished cultivation, and the greater part of the country is 
now overrun with the rankest jungle—nor is this evil likely to be remedied 
under a considerable lapse of time, the assumption of their Asamese slaves 
having reduced the Smk-phot to the necessity of their own exertions, either 
in the raising or purchase of grain. To the former, though attended with 
little homparstive labor from the natural fertility of the soil, (he present 
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fiMntion leem very amw, Mver penonally wgiging in either putoiel or 
•gricultural punuiti, whidi were conducted by the lUrei. who bore a pro> 
portion to their natten, of at least fifty to one. The Smk-pko chiefs 
seem, at the same time, fully sensible of Uie value of the possessions they have 
acquired on the ftrtile plains over their original seats in the hills, and 1 have 
no doi&, but that seeing the necessity «f submitting^ they will settle into 
order and tranquillity, and that, by a gradual amelioration in their habits and 
character, their descendants may become peaceable and valuable subjects. 

TWpoet Sttdya is nearly encircled, at a distance of from thirty to 
tty milea, by lines of mountains, behind which are moie lofty ranges covered 
with eternal snow—from which the Dihong and Dibong rivers flow from 
the north, the Lohit east, and the Theinga and Now Diking, more to the 
southward, where the hills decrease in height, and present the pass to 
of which I shall speak hereafter. 

The portion of hills of the lower ranges, between the heads of the Dikong 
and Dihong, I have already described as the territory of the Abors: more to the 
eastward of them, on the line of hills including the opening of the Brahma- 
hmd, is the district of Mitknns, another numerous hill tribe, diAring only 
in name from the others. (Appendix No. IV.; 

Beyond this mountainous region extends the grand field of enquiry and 
interest, if any credit be due to the opinion universally prevalent here respect¬ 
ing the nations inhabiting those tracts. 'The country to the eastward of 
Mot, and the northward of Sadiga, extending on the plain beyond the 
mountains, is said to be possessed by a powerful nation called KoStai, or 
Kultat, who are described as having attained a high degree of advancement 
and civilizalion, equal to.any of the nations of the East. The powm, domi- 
nim, and resources of the Xtdta Riga are stated to exceed by far tMMS of 
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A*am, under its most flourishing circumstances, and in former times, a com¬ 
munication appears to have been kept up between the states, now long discon¬ 
tinued. 

To this nation are attributed the implements of husbandry and domes¬ 
tic life, washed down by the flood of the Dihong before mentioned. Of their 
peculiar habiU and religion, nothing is known, though they are considered to 
be Hindus, a circumsUnce which, from their locality, I think most unlikely, 
and in all probability arising merely from some fancied analogy of sound, 
the word Kolita being used in Assamese to signify the Kkaet caste. There 
is said to be an entrance to this country from upper Atom, by a natural tunnel 
under the mountains; but such is obviously fabulous, at least to the assumed 
extent. All accounts agree in stating, tnat a colony of Asamese, under two 
sons of a Bara Gohein, about eight generations back, took refuge in the 
country of the KoUtas, on the banks of the Sri LohU, whence, till wiriiin 
about two hundred years, they, at intervals, maintained a correspondence with 
the parent state. They were hospitably received by the Kulta Rtga, who 
assigned lands to them for a settlement, and they had naturalized and inter¬ 
married with the inhabitants. Since that period, however, no trace either 
of them, or of the Kultas, had been ^und until the flood of the Dihong exhi- 
bited marks of their existence, or of that of a nation resembling them in an 
acquaintance with the useful arts. 

The plains to the eastward of the KuUa country, beyond the Mitknui, 
is well known as the country of the Laana, or the Yam Sink R<^a, a 
nation also independant,- and said to be frequently engaged in hostility with 
KuUa*. The inhabitants are dmcribed as a warlike equestrian race, clothed 
something after the European manner, in trowsers and quilted jackets, and 
celebrated for their breed of horses. There is a pass to the Lama country, 
through the Mtshad hills, a little to the northward of the Brahmakund, a jour- 
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ney of twenty day*, which was described by a man, who accomplished seven-• 
teen: it is practicable only to a mountaineer, and appears to present almost 
insuperable difficulties. He states, that on two occasions, the traveller is 
obliged to swing himself across precipices by the hands and feet, on a rope 
of cane stretched from rock to rock. (Appendix No. V.) 

To the southward of that tract, and eastward of the Brahmakund, lies 
the country inhabited by the Bor Khamtii, from whom the Khamtis of 
Sadi]/a arc sprung. They are Buddhists, of the same worship as the Bur¬ 
mese, Shams, &c., and claim divine origin. Through their country, they 
state, the Iremadi flows towards Jva, taking its rise from the hills, dividing 
them from Asam and the Mtshtnu. 1 have been furnished with a route 
from Std^a by the Theinga. (Appendix No. VI.^ 

The principal difficulty which I have experienced in tracing the route 
from Rangpur into Ava, from various sources of information, has arisen less 
from any actual diflerences of statement than from the discordant dialects and 
mode of pronunciation of the people. Thus, although, the Aiamese, the 
Kkamtu, Smh-phot, and Burmese, from whom I made enquiries, all seem 
to agree as to the general distance and direction, yet each gave a different 
route, and seemed to have no acquaintance with those of the others. Two 
rallying points, however, became established, namely, Namrup, or Namhog, 
second of the map, on this side of the hiUs, and old Bisa, or By<mm Ym, 
on the other. 

The flrst correction requisite in the Burmese route, laid down in the 
mi^, is at the commencement, quitting Rmgpur, whence the road ahould 
take a north-easterly direction, until it reaches the entrance of the pas* near 
Bisa Geiig, at the junction of the Bars and Nowa Dilang riven. This road, 
after croeiing the Diumg, near Bor Hath, and the Bori Dihing at Jppur, 
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ikirts the northern base of-the Naga hiUa, and follows the course of the Bwi 
Diking. The names of many stages in the map being cleariy traceable. 
Thus, Borkaps Chowka, for the Asamese JSor Hdtk Ckokeg; Tapani the 
Tiptmg Nala, Tuongria and Nctnhog, for Kvmhreea Namvopt Phake 
Yua for Wakyet, and Namhdg second, for the valley and post of Nimnip, in 
the entrance to the passes. This should more properly be placed about the 
twenty>8eventh degree of north latitude, and 9^ 4(y east longitude. Tapha 
Kanym, I conclude to be old Dqffh Gaum, which is situated in that direc¬ 
tion. Nun Nutt is common to both. Poa.puo is the Patkoi hill, near which 
the original boundary of Atom and the Shim country was fixed. Thikt- 
toon (a high hill) is called, by the Khamtis, Takka, and the Thekkee Nala, 
Tashyait. Beyanoonyooa, or Hukhung, of the Burmese, is old Bita Gaum, 
the original seat and possession of the Smh-phot of that tribe and name, 
where some of them still remain, and preserve their allegiance to the present 
chief, whose infiuence extends through the entire intermediate space in the 
passes. The distance from Nimrup to old Bita, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of transit, accomplished by all in ten days, by marches described as 
from day-break till noon. It has been regularly traversed for a series of years, 
and is universally asserted to present no difficulties of any fbrmidaUe nature: 
indeed, the greater part is described as being excellent, winding round the 
high hills, and, except in one or two instances, with no very great angle of 
acclivity. Water is in abundance throughout, except at two places, the 
fourth halt from Nimrt^, and at the hill of TUkitaon, where it is scarce, but 
not altogether deficient. Further particulars of this route, fitom different 
authorities, will be found in the Appendix No. VII. 
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Np. I. Page 3S6. 

TUIpfM pf Ap Abor Cbiefi, on the lotw ruge fh>m the Wort to Eut. 

1. Thai Gwwi, nnri/ north of Silin Mukh, bctnen the Biagoomade ind SoUng Hilli. 
B. Tui Ttrfn Gtom, bptireen the Solnng ud Dokhug Hill. 

S. Ihkbiag Gpobi, on tho Alluromoh HilL 
4. Tikrflm Goon, on the BohnudS Hill. 

A. Bow t n p oag Gtom. 

A. Tnbht Uuu. 

7. lotting Coom. 
t. Tibing Otam. 

V. 1«1K Goom. 

10. Tang^liing Goom. 

IL Ufn HcUlIa Oaom. 

10. Tongi Poh Gaom. 

IS. Kangira Gaom. 

14. Tapokh Gaom. 


No. II. Fhge SSS. 

Bp tho Am 0001, or Chief of tho Clan of Bin. 

In tho beginning, the Great Goeoin, (the Supreme Being,) eiealed mao, and regarded him 
with eepeeial kindocm and faeour. He gare him tho irholo earth to direll in and enjop, but ior- 
bodo him bathing or waihiag in tho riror called ItdaeUa, under a threatened ponaltp of being 
deroured bp iho'AUot, (Demon,) ond totallp deotrppod u the forfeit of hie diiobodience. That 
iC OB the oontmp. be tiAained, Bdkhee Jmnid hare no power onr him, and he ihould iahotit the 
earth etenallp. 
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ManUiidl, liMWttr, won diwbo^ tho injanetioii, nnd the whido met wm dormnd bjr JU- 
Um*, with tho osooption of • bm oiUod Arf Jtm, nnd bio Wife naktat. 

thooo wnto Motod andor • tno, whan tho Om^ eaaiod ■ Punt, pwchod on a bovgh, to 
■poak, and givo thorn wamiag to araid tho Motth, and ^ to dw Southward, whidi Iht^ wanld 
Mcape Ihwi JMUw'a handa Tho man SbiJim obt^ad, but jnaitat took tho othoc road, 
.aad fell into tho olutchao of JtMmi, Whoa Sirt Jta mar nakaat in tho power of tho Da¬ 
mon, ho waa diridad ftom tham by tho lirar Kam Stta, tho forbiddan UrooB, and fingottiog, or 
dimegardiog tho prohibition, bo immadiatdy ct oa a ad it to her raacue, and waa alw taken hj BMat, 
who prepared to deronr them. In tho act, howarar, of iifting thorn to hie mouth, a Sama iaanad 
from all part! of hia body, and conaumod him on tha apot, aineo wfaidi tima np JMUaaoa hava baen 
aeon cm tho aartb, in a paipaUa ahapo. 

Tha graat Goaain haring than friUy inalnctad Strt Jtm and P t ui m it in ail naafiil know- 
lodge, piaead them on the Xfthf Samgr»4Mm hill, aad firom them, tha p r e mn t race of maama 
dMotnd^dL 

By tha Smtmm Omm, or Chief of tho Clan Satao of iftaApiiea. 

The Jtn i pdo t cama erigittally from a place titnatad two naontha' joutnoy from AaMe drum, 
and paapled tha aarth. 

Tha raea of man haring fcillad and roaatad bu&loaa aad pig^ wbidi thay darnwad, without 
oCnring up tha pteaeribed portiona in aac ri fica to tha goda, the Suprama Being, in bit anger, aeat an 
nnnetaal deluge, which corarad the aarth, aad deatroyed tha whole raoe of man, with the asceptian 
of two men called J Tn n p b' laa p and ITnUpaap, and tbtir Wlran lAam ha warned to take eo- 
frige on the top of tho SmgrmBkbm which remained abora the watara: firom them the pceaant 
race are deaeended. 

A Brother and Sitter belonging to a mee auperior to maa were alw mrad. The Supreme 
Being dimctad them to concaal thamadrea under a cimical mound of earth, taking with them two 
coiha, and nine api k ea of bamboo; the latter they were to atick through the aider of the mound, and 
pull them out one by ono daily. They did w for eight daya, but the cocka took no notice. On 
drawing out the ninth, the light appeared through, and the cocka crew, by which they knew that tlie 
watara had tubtided. Tbar than want out, and at tbqr ware in aaarch of fire they encountered the 
«ld woman belonging to tlie Demon JldUot, who endearoiued to aeiae them: they, howerer, efikcted 
their aarape to the ninth hearen, where they were deified, aad arc aacrificed to by the Siai-fket, 
with oodu and pigt. 

The name of the brother it Kml-Jmm, and the aiatcr Cftmmf- 
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B; dw Stiif Kimm OoUm, the Kbimli Prince of Sedlyi. 

The nee of men boring fiUlen into erer; kind of iniquity, the Supnme Bring, " called by oi 
Scan Wtttiir. but ironliipped by all natiou under dillerant nanai"* detamu'ned on dcMrojing it, 
and enating it anew. With diie riew, he gate warning in a riiien to fbur holy G e b ri ne, directing 
them to take •belter in the bearan, thru (called by the Khaartu iVU Sue Plta,J and then cauied 
•erni miM to appear, which burnt op the whole earth, and d ee tfoy e d awy thing on it. After which, 
am enne riolent rains whidi washed away all the einden and ashes^ and rsAoshed and re-fertilised 
the earth. 

The four Ga b e tor than descended, and ic-pe<q>led it widt a oew noa. 

No. DL Page 840. 

Migiating ftosa Bait to West, the .^inb-pbot Brst ettabUsbed thamsrires on the plain of ATun- 
ridriag, on a oranch of die Art Aobtf. 

Tbance to the hiTls, called Ntmgtnmg-iook, which are ritaated South-east froso BUthittg 
(or Bija-ndo-yda, of the OMp) East of Waama, and four or Sra days’ Journey from the Chinese 
bolder. 

Thence to the JKfftibday Hill. 

Thence to /’Sso-Ansf, Eastward of JSUbbdty. 

Thence to Miamg PM, where they bad an action with the Barm Sts and Shaas, and were 
rictorious. 

Thence to Tthtag PM and oid Asa, or AMbb d p y (Bija-nta-yda.) 

No. IV. Page 844. 

Tha Villages of the JWsbntc, from West to East. 

1. PhcWJferikaif,naartheZHiai 9 N. 

S. Gma Jfisbnf. 

8. Tammgar. 

4. MUM, North of the Aabatobiaid.- thence p me aa ding Easterly, within the Hilly 

ranges, are. 


* Lileral interpretsUoa of bis wards. 
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1. jlfftci Gaom, 

2. Kurtang Myyung^ % Urge populeut piece : to tho district of the pt WPn 

powerful* ftod theoce to the confluent of e river called Mamni, with the Sa mh A, which rune 
ioutU, through tlie KkamU cou«tr 7 , to Ara* on tlie banka of which are the MUhmi villagei of 

1. iVaesim Gaom. 
fi. Dorku Gttom^ 

S. Aiundion Gaom. 

4. Gttom. 

5. Bwtffu Gaom, 

6. Sikt/uet Gaom. 

7. Ntnkhepoh Gaom. 

8 . KCtxovl Gaom. 

9. Boding Gaom, 


No. V. Page S44. 

Route through the Jtfiskmi hills to the country of the Lama. 

Qu'rting like BrahmaJiund, cross a cataract of the JLokii, by a rope of oane suspended across 
the prcopico, to f 'htlm Gaom. 

9. Cross the Tidang, alto by a rope bridge* to PkiUa Gaom. 

8. NiUmybang Gaom ilftsAmf. 

4. Sanga Gaom, 

5. Tad Ttbang Gaom. 

€. Z^ba Gaom. 

7. Midu Arwa: occupying seventeen days: thence three to the Lama city and fort on this 
bide of the Sri Loiut. 


No. VI. Page 546. 

1. From Sadiga to the mouth of the Thmngat and croaa Ute Brahmoputra. 
t. On the left bank of the Thmn^ to 51atao Gaom. 

8. To Gaom. 

4. To 5!alpr« Gaom. 

A. To JLaffa Bari, 

3 A 
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6. CroM till TMnfa ind Kitpi liToi. 

r 7i Pm betirccB ibe Imkang and GUUW UOi, nd omi tbi JO»eft MJ*, to the PhtMum 

I Nah. 

J 8. Pan tbf village of Didamria Bthr, isd ere* the naiwf iVUa to tho Tinigitf Xth, 

I (all ibeie Nalof run into the Nan DUhif in tho biUi.) 

S. Croa the Tig>pm to the Tamgal, 

10. PawtheAh»<doa?hill.andcioaitkalfiiUeMASdbtoXi>^ 

II. Cron the Daffa PM, paw the village of and eroaa Iba Nalaiu of JvM P&O, Ja» 
Pint, KinptPanM,LmPaitt,NammgPM,uAi 0 aDilii»f,\aPkMm§Oatmmaiilimna Gam, 

12. To ffiauhi Pint. 

IS. Tv Snoppemg. 

14. To the Par MuUtkr, 

U. To the Itlimg bill, thence three dajra to the Bar JOumHii conoBy; tho route, during the 
Jaat etagee, being vei 7 winding and between ioftg hillw 

Me. m rage 147. 


now Nimtap to 

1. KJtaAa. 

t. NimpBt. 

S. JVini Ptm. 

4. Sa*p^. 

5. PaAof (Poa Aw.) 

6. KIcol On. 

7. JSttAan/. 

' 8. Jruail. 

9. Tttikalk CJhikUaaa, a high bill) 

10. BabA. 

11. TathpU {ThMl.) 

IS. Sikktag, or old Bita Gonw, (KJaaeoB yeea,) where the hOla end, and the route 
^aeaea through a fine, populoui, cultivated country: croaaiog the Naapn Sola, the Taakoh Sola, 
(Thaonka of the map), and deicending the email hill of Chamlnto (Mount Samu,) to BkangUk, 
ctoea tho Samkmig Sola, (Nampua,): in all eight daya fiom Bua or MglamMi, to JfwipUiv 
at ibgtmt, from whence are both open road and water tianeit w 4 aie rq piie w . 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SKETCH OF 

A R A C A N. 

Bt CHARLES PATON, Ewj. 

Sub-Commiuioner in Araean. 


The following particular* relating to the newly acquired province of Ara- 
can, are the result of a toiir made through it* several subdivisionN and stich 
communication, with the people of the country, as an imperfect command of 
the language would permit. I have, however, in all cases, endeavoured *cru» 
pulously to satisfy myself of the correctness of the information, by personal 
inspection, and by the fullest corroborative evidence that was procurable. 

The ancient history of Araean, has been chiefly extracted from Magh 
manuscripts, in the possession of the late Commissioner, Mr. Robertson. That 
of more recent periods has been gathered also from written records, but espe¬ 
cially from the oral communications of individuals, who were implicated ib 
the transactions, or who witnessed their occurrence. 
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The topography of the country has been derived from personal obser* 
vatioD, and the communications of Officers employed in the Quarter-Master’s 
or Survey Departments, and the population from a census, taken by Mr. Ro¬ 
bertson and myself. My own experience, and frequent intercourse with the 
most intelligent natives, have enabled me to offer a description of the pro¬ 
ductions of the country, and the character of the people. 

The province of Aracan and its dependencies, Ramree, Cheduba, and 
Sandaway, lie between eighteen and twenty-one degrees of north latitude, and 
may be averaged at about sixty miles in breadth ; bounded on the east and 
south by the Ywnadang mountains, on the west by the Bay of Bengal, and on 
the north, by the Naf, and the mountains of Wy/i, at the source of the Mrosa, 
covering an extent of about eleven thousand square miles, of which there are 
not, at present, more than four hundred in a state of cultivation. The greater 
part of the country, from the bottom of the mountains, drawn to the sea is a 
Sunderban, and the only possible way of communicating with the different 
villages, is by water. 

The Province of Aracan, exclusive of the capital, includes fifty-five vil- 
lage divisions, or districts: each district, or division, containing, according to 
its size, from two to sixty paras, or small villages: each division is placed 
under the control of a Sirdar, who is held responsible for the good conduct 
of the paradas of his division, who are, generally, appointed by the suffrage 
of the villages. The town of Aracan was divided, by the Burmese, into 
eight wards, according with the number of outlets from the fdrtirications, 
each ward hau its own Police, but ail were placed under the Mtosugti 
and Acherang, oi the ciiy, who received the daily reports: if any complaint 
was preferred, noi cognizable by them, it was referred to tlie Judicial Court, 
consisting of the Akwenwon, (Collector of land revenue) Akovon, (Collector 
of Port Customs) two Chikaydos, law officers, and two Nakhandos, (royal 
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reporters.): if the case could not be setUed by them, an appeal was made to 
the Raja, whose decision was final in all case^ not atfecting the officers of 
the state or Kheuks of village division^ who had the privilege of appealing to 
the Shawajf fFMotdo, or Court of the King in Council. In capital ofiences. the 
friends of the criminal, if able to pay a handsome sum of money, rarely failed 
to effect the release of the culprit, and often, even, at the place of execution. 
In many cases, plaintiff and defendant were both made to pay fees and costs, 
of which the officers of the police had their share, and in consequence the ut- 
moat vigilance and efficiency were kept up, rendering it ah.'^ost impossible for 
crime to be committed without the knowledge of the civil officers of the state. 

The province of Ramree including Amherst Island, is divided into twen* 
ty-five village divisions. The Island of Cheduba has always been considered as 
one district, and contains ten paras. The provinces of Ramree, Sandaway, and 
Cheduba, had each a Deputy Governor, but all were subordinate to the Raja 
of Aracan, whose situation was the best in the gift of the King of Ava, and 
always bestowed upon some relation, or as a reward for eminent service ren¬ 
dered to the sUte by the individual invested with that high honor, who was 
only required to remit a portion ■of the revenue to Ava for the support of the 
white elephant, never exceeding one hundred and twenty biswas of silver, 
equal to about sicca rupees eighteen thousand, six hundred and sixty-three: 
the remainder became his sole perquisite. 

The Governor and Deputy Governors were, generally, relieved every 
third or fourth year. When their successors arrived, the Kheuks, or head men 
of village divisions, were summoned to the seat of Government, when a heavy 
fee was exacted for confirming them in all their former rights and privileges. 

According to the Chronology of the Mugks, the present year of our 
Lord 1826 , corresponds with 1188 of their era, which was established in honor 

S s 
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of (JoAOXi (Gmatm) who istroduced the worship of Buddha into these 
ngiom, during the reign of Chakda Soua Gota,* and built the famous 
temple of Mdum m ry i cha. When the religion of Buddha had been universally 
adopted, Ooadma told the King, that he intended visiting oUier nations 
of the earth, for the purpose of propagating the true religion, and solicited 
his permission to depart, which was granted, on his allowing the King to take 
a caste of his figure in mixod metab; all the cunning artificers in the king¬ 
dom having been convened, the work was commenced on a Wednesday 
morning, and on the following Friday, the caste was complete, when Goad- 
MA disappeared, and the image was set up in his stead. The image is stated 
to be eumposed of equal parts, gold, silver, copper, brass, lead, tin, iron, steel 
and tutenague, and of the following dimensions: 

Pedestal, of the same metals as the image, four cubits broad. 

Figure, in a sitting posture, eight cubits high. 

Cbawba SoaxA OoTA, the first Raja on record, after a long and hqipy 
eign, died in the sixty-third year of the Mugh era. 

His successors were Soua Kaooo, who died in the Mi^h era II 7 


Kaxa Jnro, ...... . . . 

SoBBA Chanda, 1st . . . . 226 

lloiLA Tth Chanda, . ...... . . 268 

Bdua Chanda, .. . . 288 

Kala Chanda, . . . . 8 I 7 

Thala Chanda, 1 st . . . . 346 

Soau Chanda, fid . . . . 368 

Snuu Raja, . . 334 


• PoaiUy for Airjw OoSra, ibs Solu ijoMj, or the whole mey imply the Kiogi of the Solar 
ad lamer raoee, or the penoda darief which thoae dynaatiea were in rxiatenoe, rather than any 
articiilar iodhodual. It ia to be obaened, hoarerer, that in aither cate, the Mugh Chronology will 
at oeaeapoiid with ihst of the Piinaaa...dL H. W. 
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He wu lucceeded bjr Tbau Cbamda, Sd, who being n greet ievorite of the 
gods, tbej sent him an enchanted spear, Dkao, and magic ring, from the 
invisible world. In the jrear 387, he went on an expedition against China, 
leaving the magic ring with his wife, as a safeguard to her virtue, and 
charm against the influence of evil eyes, with this injunction, that in the 
event of his not returning, she should raise that person to the throne, whose 
forefinger the ring would fit, knowing it would accommodate itself only to 
him, who was blessed with the favor of the gods, and that he should thene- 
by not only secure a good husband for the queen, but a wise ruler for the 
people. The Raja having efiected the object of his expedition, was acciden> 
tally drowned on his way back : the mournful intelligence was conveyed to the 
Queen, by the minister, who tried every artifice to ingratiate himself into the 
Queen's favor, with the hope of being raised to the sovereignty: the Queen 
told him of the late King’s injunction, relative to the ring, and stated that he 
whose forefinger the ring fitted, should be raised to the throno, whether a 
prince, or a peasant. She accordingly presented the ring to him in full dur. 
bar, and he made every effort to put it on, but in vain: it was then tried by 
the nobles, who all suffered a similar mortification: at length, the stoiy 
of the ring having spread far and wide, two brothers, by name Ames Tb and 
Ambs Ko, of the JMm caste, inhabitants of the Kaku^m hills, came to try 
their fortune, and both found the ring to fit The Queen made choice of Amea 
Te, and raised him to the throne, who shortly afterwards becoming jealous of 
his brother, slew him; upon which Bat Bat WOk, Awea Ko's son fled to the 
mountain of PAu* Bhang Tong, between Aracan and Ava. About this pe¬ 
riod, Sfi BrAho Ph 4, King of Ava, being irritated on hearing that the 
Queen of Aracan had raised a Jhuin to the throne, resolved ta make war 
upon Ahea Tb. On his way to Aracan, he fell in with Bat Bat Wdii, who 
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rolantwrad hii aid againit his uncle ; when they arrived at the vHlige of 
Parat^fng, in Araem, Bat Bat Wtfji remained to fast and pray for three 
days, and entreated the gods, that if it was decreed he should necome the 
Raja of Araean, and be permitted to revenge his father’s death, they would 
send him three armed boats from the invisible world : on the third day hit 
prayers were attended to, and the war boats appeared; but be was instructed, 
first to attack the King of Aw, and then march against his uncle. Having 
worsted the King tA Aw, who retired to his own kingdom, he advanced to¬ 
wards the capital AicaA Te fell sick and died in 392, after a reign of only 
five yems. Bat Bat W8n held the reins of government undisturbed, till the 
y^ 405, when Ahwaeo Ttnroaa, King of Aw, to revenge the defeat of Sfi 
Bb8ho Prc, invaded Araem with a large army, and having defeated Bat Bat 
WOh, in a pitdied battle, compelled him to retire to Pkotant Kang, where 
he recruited his forces, and renewed the contest •, and, after various engage¬ 
ments, succeeded in recovering the western half of his kingdom: the Bur¬ 
mese htdding the eastern. During this divided rule, there appear to have been 
continual disputes, which lasted till the year 423, when Kamamo Tadono (the 
sun of King Thala Chadda, who was drowned in returning from China), came 
from the hills of fPgU, near GAjenia, where be had been long secreted, with 
an army of Jk&mt, and attacked, defeated, and killed the Burmese Raja: about 
this time Bat Bat WSh died, and Nakoho Tadono became Raja, and held 
his Court in the city of CAeMMso till the year 438, when he died, upon which, 
theVinister raised a descendant of the ancient Rajas, by name Kaod San, 
to the throne, and he ruled till the year 443: his immediate successors were at 
follows; 

Cbanaa San, brother of the late Raja, who reigned till the year 449 

Man» RANOfaS, son of Csanda San .459 

He was succeeded by bis son Mara SdafN, who reigned till the year 
402, when his iNTother SfialN obtained the sovereignty, and ruled till 464 : 
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he was succeeded by liis son POsAKf, who held the reins of government 
till the year 4G8, when a person named Nak](^k FaGcfuf became Raja, and 
ruled till the year 470, when his minister Changsabav raised a rebellion in the 
kingdom, and having put the Raja to death, assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment : he held them only for one year, having been deposed by his own 
minister, who placed a son of Namik FuOofRf, byname ManikKynLad, upon 
the throne, who ruled till the year 476, and was succeeded by Manix San, Ist, 
who ruled till the year 479: hia successor was Manik Kala, who governed till 
the year 481, when Manik Phalong, 1st, ascended the throne, who was deposed 
and put to death in 485, by his own minister San Kyang, who held the 
government till the year 487. About this period two of Manik Pualono’s 
sons fled and took refuge with the King of Ava: their names were Manik 
San, Sd, and Manik ZadI : on the death of San Ktang, they held the' 
government till the year 492, when Leyta San, grand son of Manik Phalono, 
Ist, assisted by an army from the King of Ava, invaded Aracan, defeated 
and killed Manik ZadI, and possessing himself of the reins of govern¬ 
ment, ruled till the year 498: his descendants and successors governed as 
follows 

Levya San, tUl the year .... - 600 

Maha RAJofaf. . 602 

Leyya WyngIrI, 1st, .... .... 610 

Leyra WangtI, . . 520 

Kowalba next ascended the throne, and reigned till the year 6S0: this 
Riga built the temple of Makati, and set up in it the large and famous idol 
of that name : he appears to have ruled over a part of China, the whole of 
Ava, Siam, and Bengal, and to have been possessed of five white elephants. On 
diis death, his son Dasia became king, and held possession of all hii; father’s 
dominions tUl the year 642, when he died: this prince is stated to have been 
lord of sixty white elephants; his successors were as follow 
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Anoano, who ruled till the year .... S44 

Mamie Fatbeja, . 648 

Mvno JXeae, . 661 

Kynotha Rdad, . 563 

During the reigni of these Princes, China, Ava, and Siam, appear to have been 
wrested from the Government of Aracan. CbXlano Bisad, the minister, taking 
advantage of the imbecility of Ktmotra Rdad, put him to death, and usurp¬ 
ed the Government; but the people not being pleased with this wicked act, 
openly rebelled, and having killed CbIlano Bissd, raised Brd Sam, a son of 
Ktmq tba RdaO, to the throne, who re-cuuquered all the countries lost in 
the four former reigns. This Prince died in 664, and the following were bis 
immediate successors 


NakXbIn Mamie, who mled till 

.... 666 

Tabu Khvmg. 

. 

.... 671 

Naeu Kum. 

.... 

.... 674 

Nacrao. 

. .. • 

.... 679 

Nacbawai Sam, .... 

.... 

.... 680 

Manik KoMAEOiaf. 

.... 

.... 581 

Mamie KcneI. 

.... 

.... 682 

Khymfa Laung-oibi, 

• • . • 

... 588 

KbYNFA LoCMG-Mf, _ 

• • . a 

.... 584 


This Raja having been deposed and killed by his minister, was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Lett a WrMOfrf, who ruled till the year 689; his successor 
was Sana PHANrad, who governed till the year 60(k This Raja’s first son, 
Nanasa, held the sovereignty for the first six months, and his second son, 
MfTA Launo, for the last six months, of the year 601, when a decendant of 
the old Raja’s, by name Alowa Nasad, son of Nank K'uMEf, obtained the 
government, and reigned till the year 607. This Prince’s rule extended as far 
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at the city of Murskedabad, which was in his potsesslon. His successors were 
Raja Lakri, who ruled till 610, and Crowa Lakbi, 615; and another son of 
Alowa NabrO, whose name is not preserved, held the reins of government 
till 633: he was succeeded by JOMf SfRf, irho reigned till the year 680, 
when NrNXAGfaf ascended the throne, and ruled till 6S3. This Raja's go¬ 
vernment proving tyrannical and oppressive to the people, they rebelled and 
put him to death, but raised his son Mantx Phalono, the second, to the throne, 
and he held the government till the year 6S7, when he was deposed and slain 
by his minister Crekyk, who assumed the sovereignty, and held the rule till 
the year 648, when his subjects rebelled, and having put him to death, set 
Manik Jt, son of Makik Pbalono, a boy of about seven years old, upon the 
throne : he ruled till the year 744, a period of 96 years : his successors were as 
follows, viz. 

Ujana GIrI, who ruled till, . 749 

Saywa, .... .... .... .... 752 

SvnjawaI Manik, . 757 

Raja Las ascended the throne in 758, but his minister, Chtsaman. hav¬ 
ing stirred up a rebellion, obliged him, alter one or two successful engage¬ 
ments, to fly the kingdom, and usurped the government, which he held till 
the year 76 O. In the year 76 I, the people of Aracan being dissatisfied with 
Chtnosaman’s government, deposed him, and brought Raja Las back, who 
ruled till the year 763 , and was succeeded by his brother Chanda Las, who 
reigned till the year 766 : the son of Ch \nda Las, Jtutwki, succeeded to the 
throne; in the year 768 , Mono BhPno Raja, of Ava, threw off the yoke, 
and, having assembled an army, invaded Aracan. Jdiit^wAf not being 
able to oppose him, leR the kingdom, and took refuge with the King of 
Hinduttan, leaving Mono BhDno to take quiet possession of the government. 
JdMtlwAf having ingratiated himself with the King of Hindustan, by teaching 
his people the proper way to catch wild elephants, made bold to solicit his 
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aid in recovering the throne of Aracm. The King sent one of his ministers, 
by name Waii Kbah, with an army for that purpose, and he succeeded in 
driving the Burmese out of the kingdom ; but, instead of placing JOm#wa 
upon the throne, he threw him into prison, and usurped the government 
himself. KLfs:ANG JtxtwAfa brother managed to bribe the officer, in whose 
custody he was, and they both fled to the King of Hindustan, who, on hearing 
what had occurred, sent for SadIk Khan, the son of Wal! Kban, and 
ordered him to proceed in company with two of his ministers Jo Babs, and 
DaIb Baba, with strict injunctions to replace JCwOwAf on the throne, and put 
his own father to death. Tiie King’s orders were duly obeyed, JdiittWAf was 
reinstated, and Wai.| Khan decapitated. In the year 792, JOm^waI removed 
the seat of government from ChambaUu to the town of Aracan, built a stone 
fort, and surrounded the town with a strong wall, measuring about nine miles; 
the labour of this work must have been immense, as, in many places, mounds of 
earth are thrown up to fill the spaces between contiguous hills; in others, the 
hills are joined to each other by a mound faced, on both sides, with stone work, 
averaging, in height, from fifty to one hundred feet. This Prince appears to 
have paid, annually, one lac of rupees to the King of Hindustan, which was 
continued by his succcasui, Au Kuano, and by his son Kala Shaha, until 
the year 8M, his successors were as follows 

3Ait, who ruled till the year .... _ .... 856 

Man IKHA Bono, for only .... .... .... six months. 

Chalank Ka, till .... .... _ .... 868 

Manik Raja, .... .... . 885 

Koba Buduee, ... .... _ .... 887 

Manik CHAWACfaf, .... ... _ six months. 

8ha Raja, till _ _ .... .... 893 

Mamba, .... .... .... .... .... 915 

MIanikDa, ... .... ... .... 917 

His brother, wivwe name is not preserved .9S6 
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Man IK Fhatak.856 

Manik Rajoiri. ... 875 

Waba Thvn, .984 

SiJbi S5 Thyn.1000 

MOngjanI ruled only twenty-eight days, when be either died of diseaaeb 
or was put to death by his minister Kara Baddioibi, who held the sovereign¬ 
ty during the year 1007 , and was succeeded by his son Sadu Tuyn, who 
governed till the year 1032, and was succeeded by Chanda Thao Chyn. It 
was in this reign that SOja, the brother of AuRANuzEd, sought lefuge in 
Aracan, and was kindly received by the Raja, who supported him and his fol¬ 
lowers for five years. Notwithstanding the Raja’s hospitality and kindness, 
SOja was not content, and actually set up a faction in the kingdom ; he re¬ 
paired to the hills of the Kaladyne, and having been joined by many malcon¬ 
tents, set the Raja at defiance : in 1043, a battle took place between the 
Raja and the Moghul Chief, in which the former was not only worsted, but 
obliged to give up bis claim to Chittagong and Tippera, so long held by his 
predecessors. 

In 1047, Sdm Lao Thyn, the second son of the former Raja, ascended the 
throne, but being a man of no ability, through his imbecility the whole king¬ 
dom fell into disorder : he, however, shortly after died, and was succeeded by 
his son Waba Thyn, who ruled till the year 1054 : this Prince, however, did 
not in any way ameliorate the condition of his subjects: his immediate suc¬ 
cessors and descendants, Mani Shao and SaoO Wono, held the reins of 
government till the year 1058, when, on the deatii of the latter, Tadong, a 
Wanr, became Raja, but he was deposed the following year by a Chiefs 
named Mobaopi, who only held the rule for eight months, having been de¬ 
posed by a Chief, named Kala Mayta, who, in 1062, was expelled by Nabati 
Po, and he again by Kxojano, who ruled till 1068, when K« was deposed 
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by Shah Dovla, who governed till the year IO 72 . After this a chieftain, 
known by the name of the Kama Raja, obtained the supremacy, and by his 
bravery and good management, not only put down all factions in his king* 
dom, but regained the district of Chittagong and Tippera, and ruled till the 
year 1093, when his 8 on>in>law, StVavA, aided by a party of conspirators, de¬ 
posed and slew him, and assumed the Government of Aracan, but could not 
retain that of Tippera and Chittagong: he died in 1095, and was succeeded 
by his son Norati Baddi, who governed for one year, when he was depos¬ 
ed by bis uncle Nara Pawa, who only held the Government during the year 
1097- In 1098 , his son Ujala ascended the throne, and after ruling for 
six months, was killed by a Musselman, named Kala, who also ruled for six 
■sooths, when he was killed by a Mug Chieftain, named Mamdarai, uncle 
of Ujala Raja, who reigned till the year llOti, and was succeeded by his 
uncle Ubhata, who, in 1109, sent an expedition under his son-in-law, Saxh 
Twamja, against Ava, the result of which is not recorded. In 1113, Aoa 
Baxir, the Dacca Nawab, having been worsted in a contest near Dacca, 
by a Chief named Umada, applied to the Raja of Aracan for assistance: 
he sent a Sirdar, by name Lava MArang, with one thousand war boats to 
the aid of the Nawab, and enabled him to gain the victory. In 1123, 
Raja Ubhata died, and was succeeded by his son SfRf Sd, who only 
held the reins of Government for forty days, when his brother Pura- 
XAM assumed the Raj, and held it till 112(1, in which year he was deposed 
and killed by Maharaja, a Chieftain, who had married a daughter of Raja 
Ubhata. This Maharaja ruled tiU 1135, when he was deposed and killed by 
SaoiiAMA, the son of the Sirdar who, under Ubhata’b Government, had car¬ 
ried an armament to Dacca to the assistance of Aoa Bakir. Soamama ruled 
till the year 1139, in which year a person named Pudaf, who was the head 
maaician at Jraeam, went privately to Sandoway, and having collected 
a number of men in the jungles, attacked and killed Soahaka, and held 
the soTerelgnty for forty days, after which he was deposed, and compelled 
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to become a (priest,) by Trtn Most, a native of Ramree, who ruled 
till 1144. On his death. Saiiada, son of bis aunt, ascended the throue, 
but in consequence of his bad Government, several attempts were made to 
depose him, and a Chief named Stnodowat, formed a plan, in concert with 
Saoota Tounoza, the Meo-tugri of Ramree, to make the Government of 
the country over to the Burmese. Chenouza, then King of Jva, rqected 
their proposal on the plea of the unhealthiness of the climate of Aracan, 
stating, that he did not wish to expose his army to the pestilential effects of 
that country. On the death of Chenouza, in the year 1145, and on Pbado 
Phuba ascending the throne, Stnodowat and his colleague went privately to 
At>a, and solicited his Golden Footed Majesty to take Aracan and its depen¬ 
dencies under his protection, upon which the King sent three of his sons, Hm- 
SAT Memo, Pujat Mbno, and Tonou Meno, with an army in three divisions, to 
take possession of the country. The conspirator Stnodowat condneted tho 
main body into Aracan, by the Taldk route; Samada Raja, on hearing of the 
approach of the Burmese, fled, and concealed himself on the island of Mtway- 
dong.do, near Ramree, leaving the fate of his kingdom in the hands of hi* 
minister Keo Bawat, who opposed the invaders at the village of JGm, 
about seven coss to the southward of the fort of Araean : he was 
worsted, and the Burmese got possession of the country. The divisions 
under Pujat Menc and Toncu Meng entered the provinces by the route* 
of Toungo and Sandovag ; the Mugh Chief at Semdomty, by name KnEOWATf, 
offered resistance, but not being able to oppose the Burmese, fled to Chota 
Anak, on the Naf, where he was afterwards killed. The Surdar of Ramree, by 
name jAosm Meng Thatcrtnoki, having also been defeated, the Burmese 
got possession of the kingdom. 

In 1146, when the Government of the Burmese bad been firmly establish¬ 
ed, Raja Samada was seized, and with his family, jewels, and treasure, and Bie 
famous image of Godmah, conveyed to Ava. Nawda Baotan, a Surdar, wfa® 
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had accompanied the expedition, was made Governor of Araean, and another 
chief, by name Naba Samaoto, was put in charge of Ramree, and its depen¬ 
dency, C^edubtt. Nanda KahamI was made Governor of Sandaway, and the 
conspirator Stngbawat, was appointed Meo^tugri of Araean, and his col¬ 
league Saggya Todhoza. was confirmed in his former situation of Meosugri 
of Ramree .. 

Nakda Baotam is stated to have been a man of conciliating manners, and 
was much liked by the people: he put the Talak route into repair, and settled 
the country: this Chief died in 1149, and was succeeded by Anonk Pbekti- 
KwoN, who ruled till the year 1152: during his government, the tyranny of the 
Burmese proving intolerable, several of the Mug Sirdars revolted; but finding 
themselves unequal to the contest, they solicited aid from the British Govern¬ 
ment, which was refused: at length, being driven to desperation, they display¬ 
ed the banner of rebellion, and being beaded by two enterprising chiefs, Soho- 
BHi and Chamfri, and joined by a number of the Mug inhabitants, they as¬ 
sembled atPragyonla Pawbra, near to Ooreateng, on the eastern side of the ri¬ 
ver, and advanced upon Araean, which they besieged for five weeks, and 
nearly succeeded in taking the place; but their chief leader, Songshi, having 
been accidentally shot through the head, the Mugs lost all confidence in 
themselves and dispersed :‘the Sirdars fled to the Company’s territories, and 
the Ryots returned to their villages. 

On the arrival of Mono Fast, a relation of the Royal family, Anonk 
Phektikwon returned to Ava. Mono Pasi only ruled for one year, whed 
he died in 115S, and was succeeded by a chieftain named Jyngoawon : 
during this Sirdar’s rule, the King of Ava invaded Yudra, or Siam, 
and his troops suffering much from the want of provisions, one of the 
Secretaries of state, by name Mongni, was sent to Araean with a fleer 
of boats for grain; be was attacked at the village of Attkhw Giykma Khem, 
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in ttie district of Sandofway, by a large party of Mugs under three Surdars, 
Palong, Khwopfek, and Kheoway Jaoonovtng, who defeated MoonoM, 
and got possession of all the boats: shortly after this they prepared to 
attack Aracon. On their ariival at Mahati, Jynodawon advanced to meet 
them, but they had dispersed before his arrival, in consequence of being 
hard pressed by a fleet of war boats from Ramree, The Mug Surdars 
fled into the Chittagong district, and their followers returned quietly to their 
villages. 

In 1155, Jthodawok was recalled, and Mtkola Raja, a relation of the 
King, appointed his successor. During this chief’s rule, the King of Ava sent 
a large army, under Myngt Kreodong, to demand the three Mug Surdars# 
Palono, Khwoffbk, and Khcowat Jagongntng, who had taken refuge 
in the Company’s territories, who were delivered up. Palono and Khwoffsk 
were shut up in a dark cell, and starved to death. Kheowat Jagomohtno 
managed to make his escape, and again returned to Chittagong, where he 
still resides. 

In 1157, MrNGLA Rajah was recalled, and Myng^ Kreodong appointed 
his successor. In 1160, KHYNOBEaniNG and his father, the Meotugri, widi 
several other Surdars, stirred up a rebellion, taking advantage of ftie 
absence of Myngi Kreodong, who had been called upon by the King to 
take command of the army employed in the conquest of the Yudra country. 
The King, on hnring of the insurrection, sent for KaTVBBBaanio’a brother 
Sanguaway, who was then at Ava, and after acquainting him with the tree* 
chery of his father and brother, put him to death, and ordered Myngi Khko- 
dong immediately back to Aracon, placing under his coasmand diree tboti> 
sand chosen troops. The Mugs, ohhearing ofhis iqiproach, became alarmed, 
deserted their leaders, and dispersed. The Maotugri and Khynobermhg 
srith other Surdars, fled towards Chittagong, The Meotugri falling side 
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on the way, died at the village of Mraosik Kkeon (Chola Afiak). After thii, 
nothing particular occurred till the year 1173, when KBTKOBEaaitio, with 
other Surdars, formed a resolution to attempt the expulsion of the Burmese, 
and having collected about five hundred Mugs, invaded Araam in twenty, 
five boats, and landed at the village of Mujoif, the Kheouk of which place 
immediately joiiied them with about four hundred men : they then proceeded 
to Oreatong, attacked the Burmese Thannah, and put them all to death. On 
information reaching the Raja of Aracan, he would not at first believe it: 
the next day Khyngbebrino arrived with a fleet of war boats, at Babudong 
Gkat, where he was met by the Raja, and defeated. After this, Myngi Kheo- 
0OSO turned every Mug out of the town of Aracan. KHYNOBERBiiro, al* 
though worsted in his attack upon Aracan, had still a considerable force 
under his command, part of which he detached under some steady Surdars to¬ 
wards Talak, with orders to destroy all the villages that did not join him. They 
burnt Niong Khwakan and Talak, which created such terror amongst the 
Mugs, that they all declared for him, and joined his standard, and he very 
shortly overrun the province of Aracan and its dopendancies. Myngi Kheo- 
SONG, not being able to opoose him in the field, applied his means for the 
protection of the capital. The Cheduba Raja, with a force of about three 
thousand men, attempted to reinforce the Burmese troops, but he was at¬ 
tacked by a party of Mugs, under Msyok Tungshay, near the village of 
Naltong, about tww days journey from Aracan, killed, and his force com¬ 
pletely defeated, with the loss of about one thousand men: the rest fied into 
jungles, and escaped. Shortly after, the Governors of Ramree and Smdoway 
came to retrieve the Burmese character, and punish the insurgents, with a 
force consisting of abaut five thoussmd men, in two hundred war boats. 
The Mugs waited for them at the village of King Nama, near to where 
they had defeated the Ckedvbn Raja. The Mug fleet consisted eighty 
large boats, uoder KarMOBBaaiao in person, attacked the Burmese irith 
snch bravely and skill, as completely to defeat them with great loss, and 
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folloving up the advmptage, got possession of Ramret, Cheiuba, end Smith 
wag, at all of which places he left a considerable force, and Uien retnmed 
to Oreatong, where he built a large stockade for the reception of his army, 
and having completely, hemmed in Mgagi Kheodomo, by a diain of stock¬ 
ades round the capital, he sent a Vakil, by name Mobaumed Hobsaiit, for¬ 
merly Kazi and Shakbandar of Araean, to the British Government in 
Calcutta, to solicit its countenance and aid, which were refused. Mgngi 
Kbeodong finding himself hard pressed for proviuons, and no prospect 
of relief, resolved to attaok the Mug stockade at Loungra Tomgmo, to the 
southward of the fort, which he succeeded in carrying; three days after¬ 
wards, he attacked the Mug post at Lagyaming, near to Babdoog Ghat, 
and was equally successful ; upon which, Khthgbebbino assembled all his 
forces near Chambalay, on the bank of the Kfumtmg, about six *M ftom 
Araccn, where the Burmese attacked and defeated him with great lost, 
upon which he retreated, and shut himself up, with the remainder of hU 
forces, in the stockade at Oreatong. About this time, a reinforcement of 
five thousand men arrived from Ava, via Rangoon, in war boats: on their 
reaching Sandoway, they attacked the Mug stockade, and were repulsed, 
upon which the commander, Jtnoda Won, one of the former Rajas of 
Araean, told his Surdars, if they did not carry the place next day, he would 
put them all to death. The following morning, at day light, they again stormed 
the place, which had, in the mean time, been reinforced by a party from 
Ramree, notwithstanding which, the Burmese succeeded in carrying it. After 
their loss of Sandoway, the Mugs left their stockades at Ramree and Cke- 
duba, and took to their war boater and gave the Burmese battle near 
Kkuolamo, on the Ramree frontier, in which they were worsted. When 
KaTMOBEiiBiMo heard of this disaster, be sent all his dispossUe force 
to their aid, who met their defeated friends near to Mribong, rf>out one 
day's journey <Hi this side of Talai, where they waited the approach of the 
victorioue Burmese. AnoUier engagement took place, in which the Mugs 
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were defeated with great lots, and being now quite djiheartened, they die* 
persed. Khtmobebbino, on hearing of the discomfiture of his forces, fled 
towards Chittagong, and took refuge, with about twenty trusty follow* 
ers, on the island of Muscat where he began to form plans for attacking 
^rccoB. In the month of Kalshon, (May) 1174 Mug era, Khtnobermns 
having assembled about one thousand five hundred Mugs, again inraded 
Aracan; partly by water with twenty war boats: the rest of his force march* 
ing by land, and succeeded in surprising the Burmese post at Lamat/do, 
where they found a large dep6t of grain. The Raja of Aracan, as soon as he 
heard of Khtnobehbing’s approach, sent a Surdar, by name Naktnbo, with a 
detachment of one thousand men to oppose' him. The Mugs gave him 
battle near to Mosigdu, and were completely routed and dispersed, Khyng* 
berring escaping only with seven followers. 

The Raja of Aracan supposing that Krtnoberring’s incursions were 
connived at, assembled a large force at Mangdu, and sent a Vakil to the 
officers commanding at Chittagofig, to state, that if Khyngberrino and 
his followers were not given up, a war between the kingdom of Ava and the 
British Government would be the inevitable consequence. The authorities 
at Chittagong assured the Vakil, that Khyngberrimg’b incursions were made 
without the knowledge or connivance of the British Government, and thus 
the matter terminated, but not to the satis&ction of the Raja of Aracan. 
Shortly after this, Kbynoberrimg having collected a number of malcontents, 
commenced marauding on he plains, and was meditating anotiier attack 
upon Aracan, but falh'ng in with a British detachment, under Lieutenant 
Young, near Cosee't Basunr, his party was dispersed : he, notwithstanding, veiy 
shortly managed to collect them again, and invaded Aracan with about forty 
war boats. On his arrival at the village of Majay, he was joined by the 
head man, and die geaatar part of the inhabitants. The Raja of Aracan im* 
mediately sent a fleet of war boats against him, and an engagement took place 
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in which the Mugs were again worsted. After this defeat, 
KBTNeBKBBiNo made only one more attempt to gain the sovereignty of 
Aracan: having got together about three thousand men, he took up a 
poaitiaa in the Kaladyne mountains, which he strongly stockaded. The Bur¬ 
mese sent a force against him, and a battle took place in which he was defeated 
with great loss; his followers deserted him, and he was put to the greatest 
shifts for the means of subsistence. After having been hunted by the Burmese 
from one fastness to another, and being quite worn out with watching and 
fatigue, he closed his eventful career in the Mayngdon, a mountain near to 
the village of Chakaria, in the Chittagong district. 

Myngi Kreodono having ruled over Aracan for eighteen years, died in the 
year of the Mug era 1173, and was snceeeded by Myngi Maba Noratba, 
father-in-law of the former King of Ava. The only extraordinary event during 
his rule, is the purchase of a very large diamond in Calcutta, for the King, 
through the agency of Suj\B iCazi. After having held the government for 
five years, he was recalled, and Myngi Maha Khidono appointed his suc¬ 
cessor, who took charge of his office in 1181. Nothing particular occurred dur¬ 
ing his government, excepting the exportation of a large quantity of rice to 
Bangoon, for the use of the Burmese army, then engaged in a war with the 
Yiidra people. This Raja was recalled in 1183, and Myngi Maha Kheojawa 
Tabawtk, was appointed his successor in 1183, of the Mug era. During the 
month of Tkmthalong, corresponding with August 1823, a person named 
Koungjakat, Kheouk of the village of Mqjay, having oppressed the Ryots, 
they complained against him to the Raja, who decided in their favor ; in 
consequence of which the Kheouk left the province, and fled into the C/utta^ 
gong district, turned com dealer, and set the Raja at defiance. The Achc- 
rang at Mangdu, by name Naat, was ordered by the Raja to establish w choki 
at Skapuri, for the purpose of seizing Koumgjakat whilst navigating the 
iftff. His boat, on one occasion, happened to pass laden with rice, when Naat 
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called to him to itop, telling him that a choki had been ettabluked bf the 
Burmese, and that each boat passing must paj two rupees. XouveraKaT re¬ 
plied, Skapmi belongs to the Company, you have no right to establish a 
choki on it, and I will not allow you to search my boat •, upon which Naav’s 
people fired into the boat, and Koonojakat was killed; the boatmen imme¬ 
diately pulled over to the CUttagong side, and reported the circum¬ 
stance to the Thannadar, at Tek Naf, who brought the afi&ir to the no¬ 
tice of the Magistrate, Mr, Lee Wabner, who sent a party of Sepoys to 
take possession of the Island of Shapuri. This was immediately made known 
to the Raja of Aracan, who, after some deliberation, sent a detachment of 
five hundred men to retake it, which they did, and this originated the 
war. Previous, however, to resorting to open hostilities, negotiations were 
attempted by the British Government, to settle the differences, and define the 
frontier of the two states, but in vain; shortly after the declaration of war, 
the Burmese entered our provinces in force, and cut up a Detachment at 
Ramu, under Captain Noton, when they stockaded themselves; but as soon as 
Sir A. Campbeli. took Rai ^ oon , they were recalled for the defence of Pegu. 

Dimion and Population. —The province of Aracan, as has been observed, 
consists of four divisions, Aracan proper, Ramree, Sandanay and Cheduba, At 
the time of the first settlement of these districts, they were found to contain, 
the first, fifty-eight villages or hamlets; the second, twenty four; the third, seven¬ 
teen i and the last, ten; besides the capital of Aracan, and the town of Ramree. 

The population of Aracan and its dependancies, Ramree, Cheduba, and 
Sandoamt/, does not, at present, exceed a hundred thousand souls, and may be 
dassed as follows: 

Mugs, six-tenths. ^ 

Musselmans, three-tenths. >ToU^ 100,000 souls. 

Burmese, one-tenth. } 
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The Muitebmn Sirdars generally speak good Hindustani, but the lower 
orders of that class, who speak a broken sort of Hindustani, are quite 
unintelligible to those who are not thoroughly acquainted with the jargon 
of the southern parts of the Chittagong district The universal language 
of the provinces is the Mug, which, although differing in some respects 
from the Burma, particularly in pronunciation, is written and spelt in the 
same way, and with the same character. Almost every one is able to 
write, and as females are not precluded from receiving instruction, they 
are often shrewd and intelligent The Mugs being particularly fond of 
hunting and fishing, do not make such good farmers as the Musselmans ; how* 
ever, as Bamas and shop-keepers, they surpass the Bengalis in cunning, 
and, on all occasions try, and very often successfully, to overreach their cus¬ 
tomers: stealing is a predominant evil amongst them, yet they are not given 
to lying: when detected after the commission of any felonious act however 
serious, they almost invariabl}', and with the utmost frankness, confess the 
crime, and detail with the greatest minuteness the manner in which it was 
perpetrated. 

Customs in Marriage .—The Burmese fbllow the eaample of European 
nations, and court their wives: after the consent of the parents has been 
obtained, a day is fixed for the wedding, and all the relations and friends of 
the parties invited to a festival, in the bride’s father’s house. After the pre¬ 
liminaries of the dowry have been settled, the whole sit down to the feast; 
the bridegroom and bride eat out of the same dish, which binds the contract, 
and they are declared to be man and wife; when the son-in-law becomes a 
member of the family, till his wife’s shyness has worn off, and she wishes to 
have a house of her own. The Mugs go through the same ceremony, with 
the exception of not having the pleasure of courting. The young folks ar® 
not allowed to think of marriage, unless the match be arranged by the 
parents. 
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Should the huBband wish to separate from his wife, against her will and 
inclination, he must give up all the property, and take upon him all her 
debts, and quit the house with notliing on but his dhoti, but should the 
wife wish for a divorce, she has only to summon her husband before the 
Magistrate, and tender to him twenty-five rupees, wliich, by their law, he must 
accept, and the release is effected, by the wife breaking a p6ti leaf in two, 
eating one half herself, and giving the other to her husband: should they have 
any children, they are divided according to their sexes, the father obtaining 
the boys, and the mother the girls: should man and wife separate by mutual 
consent^ the property is equally divided, and both are at liberty to remarry. 

Amongst the Burmese and Mugs, slavery is tolerated in all 
shapes. Slaves brought foM tbs Kkifmgo, or hill people, cannot redeem them, 
selves by money, without the consent of the owners} every other species 
of slave has the privilege of ransom. 

It is a common custom amongst the lower orders, when a man wants 
money, to pawn his wife for a certain period, or until the debt be liquidated; 
should the woman become pregnant whilst in pawn, the debt is rendered 
null and void, and the husband can reclaim his wife, and if he choose take 
the child also, and a fine of sixty rupees from the father: such practices are 
shocking to the civilized mind, but the barbarous and dissolute habits of 
these people, reconcile to them all sorts of prostitution and vice: a woman 
loses nothing of reputation by the frequent change of her husband, and is as 
much respected by the community generally, as those who continue constant. 

The Burmese and Mug women having equal liberty with the men, 
are fond of dress, and appearing in public: the dress worn by the w*. 
men, consists of a red binder, wrapt tightly round the bosom, over which 
a robe comes down as far as the knee: the lower garment, or what ought to 
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be a petticoat, ia an oblong piece of cloth, only sufficiently wide to meet and 
fasten in one side of the waist, so that every step a fashionable female takes, 
exposes one limb completely: they are, however, not backward in shewing 
their shapes and welUformed persons to the best advantage, always taking care 
to conceal as much as possible the appearance of the feet. 


Funeral Ceremonies. —The Mugs have no prescribed form for disposing 
of the dead: some burn the bodies, others bi ry them: the coffins of the 
wealthy are richly gilt, and made in the shape of a sarcophagus. The chief 
priests and men in power are generally embalmed, and their bodies preserved 
for many years: the method of cleaning the intestines is by quick silver: mu¬ 
sic and dancing take place at the funerals of those whose friends can afford to 
pay for the entertainment, and although the people are, by their sastras, pro¬ 
hibited from the use of liquor on any occasion, it often happens, that a fune¬ 
ral is the scene of dissipation and riot. 

The musicians are all registered, and placed under a Sirdar, styled by the 
Rajah, Samgido Sawsy, and no one can procure a set without an applica¬ 
tion to him, who charges according to the number of instruments: the 
SANGfno Saw AY pays a considerable sum, annually, to the Raja, for this pri¬ 
vilege. 

Import and Export Z)('<ies.— The Custom House was at Aracaa, which 
had five detached chokis, established at the following places, one at Sala, 
one at Pikheon, one at Oreaiong, one at Mdngbra, and anotlier at Lanr^ 
Kheon. When boats or vessels arrived at Oreatong, which was the chief 
choki, and not farmed out, the Darogah, after taking an inventory of the 
cargo, put a Peon on board to conduct the vessel to the Custom Hous^ 
where duties were levied, in kind, at the rate of ten per cent., unless a pecuni¬ 
ary arrangement .had been entered into, which was not an uncommon custom. 
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AU the other cbokii were leawd out yearly, but the rent paid every six 
months: the revenue realized from Import and Export Duties may be 
averaged at fi/fy thousand rupees per annum. 

Ferries.—There were five public Ferries in the Province, one at Tek 
Nuf, one at Chikadong, alias Babadmg Ghat, one at Lengrakkado, one at 
Mongbomaj/, and one at Radong Nyongbortg Kado, which were all farmed out. 

The revenue derived from the Ferries, amounted to about Sicca Rupees 
four hundred per annum. 

The seventeen large Nullahs viz, the Kaladyne, Uskalyng, Nameda, 
Bek/n Kheon, Mi Kheon, Temma Kheon, Yan Kheon, Andk Yon Kheon, 
Trendan Kheon, Murasey Kheon, Idmru Kheon, Pymarang Kheon, Ashay Lim- 
rd Kheon, Tarateay Kheon, Jong Kheon, Talak Kheon and Yuanaway Kheon, 
were also fanned out, with the privilege of a monopoly of all the bees wax, 
timber, tobacco, cotton, and bamboos, grown on the hills, and also of the 
Piling, a sort of twilled cloth made by the hill people, and much prized by 
the inhabitants of the plains. 

The revenue derived from this source, averaged about Sicca Rupees 
eight thousand per annum. 

Mint.—The Mint was in Aracan, and any person was allowed to take bul¬ 
lion to it, for the purpose of being coined, paying five per cent to the state: 
the process of coining was very tedious; the silver, after being melted, was cut 
into small pieces, then weighed and beat out to the proper size: the coin was 
then placed between two dyes, and with a few strokes of a heavy hammer, the 
impression was effected: when the whole of the establishment was employed, 
they could with difficulty make two thousand rupees per day. 
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hand Revenue.-^lt appears, that the only land assessed, eras that on 
which sugar cane, hemp, indigo, onions, garlic and turmeric srare g ro w n : 
the annual tax upon a piece of land, one hundred and fifty feet square, sown 
with sugar cane or indigo, was two rupees, and one rupee for hemp on ^e 
same measurement: onions, garlic, and turmeric, on a slip of ground, one 
hundred and fifty long by three feet wide, paid eight annas. Revenue on 
the produce generally was levied at one uniform rate throughout the king* 
dom; every plough drawn by bufialoes was assessed at ten Ityngs^ but ploughs 
drawn by bullocks paid only ten tanyngt annually. The average number of 
ploughs employed annually, amounted to about three thousand. 

Ihheries.—ToT the privilege of using or fishing in the tanks or fresh srater 
lakes, two rupees were annually exacted from every thirty houses; naCs used 
in the rivers, were assessed according to their siae, averagiqf Irom taro to 
ten rupees each per annum ; where stakes were used, the taxation was regu¬ 
lated according to the nature of the bank, and the distance staked in: the 
revenue derived from the fisheries, amounted to idrout tsro th owsanfl nqiees 
annually. 

Productions. —Teak timber is to be had in the hfils, at tne source of the 
KaUtdyne and Murasay rivers, but the difficulty in bringing it down to the 
plains, so much enhances the price, that it is found a cheaper plan tn impoit 
it from Rat^oon and Laymtona, in the district of Bassein. 

The Gmjan tree called Kanyeng, red Jarul, and TAt, abound «i the 
banks of the Nttf and Meyu, near the foot of tfae moaBtainn 

The pine apples and plantains of this Province are, perfaqn, the fnoet 
flavored in the world, and procurable in the greateaC abandmee. Mangoes, 
jack fruit, sweet limes, and eocoa^iuts, are also abundant; but orange* are 
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«carce> nd peppwt cncumben, water melons, Papegm, and Raktdhu, 

unrvty plntifuL 

Sugar-cane grows ttoit luxuriantlj, and might be cultivated to a great 
extent 

The indigo plant is as rich and flourishing as any in Bengalt but the art of 
manufacturing it is unknown to the inhabitants, and, consequently, the culti¬ 
vation of the plant is almost entirely neglected. Oil from the Til plant, is pro¬ 
duced in considerable quantities in the plains, but mustard-seed oil, is chiefly 
used. Cotton and tobacco are cultivated on the banks of the hill streams. 

The staple articles of produce are rice and salt. In plentiful seasons, 
rice used to sell for three Mug rupees the hundred ames, or thirty maunds, 
and the latter from fifteen to eighteen arries. 

cuhivatian of rice may be carried to any extent, and as the 
population increases, will be extended, and tend not only to render the 
cb'mate and country more healthy, but, becoming an article of great trade, 
will enonase the revraue considerably. 

Black Pepper grows wild at Aeng and Sandoway, and if cultivated, might 
become an article of trade, and yield a handsome revenue to Government. 

Xjme-stone is to be had in abundance on the islands of Rontne, Cheduba 
and JoggUf and as the toil of the country answers for brick-making, there 
will be no difficulty in introducing brick-buildings into these provinces; 
during the rule of the Mugs and Burmese, no one was allowed to build 
brick or stone houses, those materials being appropriated solely for the cm- 
etmelion of and the retail of fottificationt: all the bouses were 
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of wood, and noSurdar could build one that did not correspond with his 
rank, the plan of which was, in the first instance, submitted for the approval of 
the Prince. 

Gold dust and Silver, in grains, are found in the nullahs at Batsein: all 
those employed in gathering the precious metals pay each twelve rupees in 
gold, for the privilege, as no one is allowed to collect the dust without a pur- 
wannah from the King, The process is managed by a tray, about half an inch 
deep, which is filled with sand, and taken into the stream, where the sand is 
moved about, and carried away by the water, the metals remaining at the bottom. 

The soil of C/ieduba is well adapted for the cultivation of Cotton, which 
may be introduced with advantage. Sandoway, Aetig, and various parts of 
the province of Aracan, appear favourable for the cultivation of Coffee, 
and I would recommend the immediate introduction of the plant into 
these provinces : the land-holders are very desirous to improve and add to 
the productions of the country, and ought to meet with every encourage¬ 
ment : if a nursery, on a small scale, under an experienced superintendent, 
was established to rear the Coffee plant, I have no doubt the experiment 
would prove successful. 

The land revenue of Aracan and its dependancies, for the first five years, 

may be estimated at ... Rupees 150,000 per annum. 

Import and export duties at . 50,000 

Court fees and fines at . 20,000 

Total. Sa. Rs. 920,000 per annum, exclusive of 

what may be derived from the manufacture of Salt, and the sale of Opium. 
After that period, there is every reason to hope the resources will be more 
considerable. 
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Ckrwtohgkai TahU of the Rajas of Aracan down to the Conquest of the 

Burmese 
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IX. 

ON THE 

ZEHR MOHEREH, 

OR SNAKE STONE. 

Bv CAPTAIN J. D. HERBERT 

In the ISth Volume of the Transactions of the Asiatic Society, is a paper, 
giving the results of an Analytical Examination of what are called Snake 
Stones, by Dr. Davy. The author has not stated by what appellation those 
which he examined were distinguished, but from the remarks appended by the 
Secretary, it is presumed that they arc, if not identical, yet to be classed with 
the Bezoar of Europe, or what is more commonly in India known as the Zehr 
Mokereh, or Poison Slone. The Zehr Moherek is stated, in the appended 
remarks, to be of two different kinds, the one of animal, the other of mineral 
origin. The former are supposed to be calculous concretions formed within 
the stomach or intestines of an animal, and are of rather various composition. 
M. Vauquelin analysed several, and there is a short account of his results un- 
der the article Bezoar, in Ure's Chemical Dictionary. The Bezoar is of a 
concentric lamellar structure, as might be expected from the manner in which 
it is formed. The Mineral Bezoar is stated, in the above paper, to be of simi¬ 
lar structure and appearance, only differing in its origin. 
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Having obtained, from three different aources, several specimens of the 
mineralvariety, for the distinction is familiar to those who sell these stones. 

I have thrown together the following particulars, the result rf a cursory and 
semewhat hasty examination of them. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Davy omitted stating the specific gravity 
of those he examined. The determination of the specific gravity affords one 
of the easiest, and I may say most certain methods, of recognising substances 
possessing any thing like definite composition. The importance of the cha> 
racter for discrimination begins to be generally acknowledged, and it is from 
a failure in noting this, and otherequally obvious particulars, that many of our 
published analyses cannot, with certainty, be referred to the substance operated 
on. An examination of the specific gravity of the several specimens which 
I possess of this production, has satisfied me, that more than one substance is 
told, and passess current as a mineral Bezoar. My collection contains at least 
two marked varieties, which 1 shall endeavour to discriminate as follows. 

No. 1. Obtained through the kindness of G. Vf. Trail. Esq., Commit* 
tioner in our Northern Mountains, from the people oSJvmahkt, who say that 
it is found with detritus, in a cave or natural quarry, in the road, leading into 
the valley of the Setlg. It is stated to be procurable in Sufficient quantiQr. 
These specimens offer the following characters. 

The specific gpravity is S-Sl, the hardness A. It is in smooth flat 
pieces of middling size, two and half inches by one. These have the 
surface varied by conchoidal depressions, or hoUows. Other pieces are of au 
irregularly ellipsoidal figure, though I have since had reason to believe, that 
these are, in reality, a distinct substance. The former are, externally, of as 
dive green color, and have a waxy lustre, being polished by frequent attrition, 
when worn, as they are used to be, round the neck as a chazin. Internally, 
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they are dull, oC a greenish grey color, fine earthy composition approaching to 
impalpable, but nothing, in the most distant degree, resembling the lamellar 
structufSis to be detected. The fracture is perfect conchoidal. It is not, 
bowever, obtained without difficulty, and the parts separate suddenly without 
giving fragments. The character is quite peculiar to this substance. Hie 
edges of the fracture, though sharp to the eye, feel quite smooth. The smell 
is peculiar, and I may say indescribable. It is partly earthy, but this term alone 
does not convey an adequate idea of it. Acids appear scarcely to have any ef¬ 
fect, even when the powdered mineral is digested with them. Some iron, 
however, is evidently taken up, as the solution, tested with Prussiate of Potassa, 
assumes immediately a blue color. 

Before the Blow Pipe it is infusible; when first exposed to its action, it 
blackens, but the black color is dissipated by a continuance of the beat, and is 
succeeded by a light buff, something similar to tliat of Wedgewood’s ware. 
In this operation it loses its peculiar smell. If the heat be continued, the 
edges assume a white ashy appearance, but undergo no further change. 
With Borax, on the wire, it fuses with considerable intumescence, and imparts 
to the salt an illdefined, dirty, green color. With Soda, it fuses into a hard 
brittle scoriaceous mass—with an increased dose, it forms an opaque bead, hav¬ 
ing a dirty yellow or light brownish tinge. The bead gelatinises with acids. 

Leisure was wanting for a regular analysis, which, however, I propose 
hereafter making. The above is quite sufficient to shew that it is perfectly 
distinct from those examined by Dr. Davy. Like them, however, it would 
appear to contain some Animal or Vegetable matter, at least if we are to judge 
by the transient black color, which it assumes under the Blow Pipe. It ap¬ 
pears also to contain Protoxide of Iron, but by far the greatest proportion 
ofitasubitance must consist of Silica. It is unnecessary to say, that the 
above ehaeactan eqiolljr Mpustoit £c«a eveiy known Mineral lubstaaee. 
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No. t, «u purchued in the Bazar of Nujeebahad, and No. S, which 
I clan with it, from an itinerant dealer at Hariduiar. They are irregular pieces, 
apparently broken from a larger mass. The first has a specific gravity of 
S.d8, hardneu S.5; the latter, a specific gravity of S-68, with a hardness i 
They have both that unctuous aspect which is discriminative of Magnesian 
Stones. The fracture is imperfect conchoidal, sometimes uneven or irregular. 
The only difference between them, besides that of specific gravity, is in color. 
The latter is of a bright greenish yellow, including to Sulphur yellow, the 
other a dull or oil green. 

There appears to be little doubt, in considering the above description, 
that these specimens are Serpentine, the specific gravity of which is given 
by Professor Mohs, as S-3 to 2-6 and hardness 3. Much uncertainty baa 
hitherto prevailed as to the real character of this rock, and many very different 
substances have been confounded under this term. So great has been the 
latitude in consequence given to the characters, that many Mineralogists have 
doubted whether there be a distinct Mineral species entitled to this name, 
or whether it be not always, as it certainly is very often, a compound Rock. 
The whole natural order of Magnesian Minerals is, even yet, in great confu¬ 
sion ; but the precision which has been introduced into this Science by Pro¬ 
fessor Mohs, and the admirable artificial arrangement proposed by him, bid 
fair to throw a general and strong light on this, and other obscure parts of 
this interesting Science. 

We see in the remarks by the Secretary appended to the paper before 
mentioned, that the Bezoar has been called Pi6rre de Serpent, Pedra del 
Serpente, and Snake Stone. It is equally clear, that the Mineral called Ser- 
pentine is frequently sold for the Bezoar, and supposed to possess all its 
virtues. The origin of the term Serpentine, has never been satisfactorily 
accounted for. It has been said to owe its name to the resemblance which 
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itt color and spotted delineations bear to those of a Snake’s skin; but there 
ia not, in reality, the slightest resemblance to justify such a derivation. In 
fact, it has been taken for granted, that the Modem Serpentine it the same 
at Hiny's Ophites, whereat it seems much more probable, that the latter term 
was applied to that rock which is the green Porphyry of the Moderns. May 
it not, in reality, have derived its name from having originally appeared in 
Europe as the Mineral type of the Snake Stone. Lapis Serpentis, whence other 
Stones resembling it, obtained also the tame name. 

I may observe, that the Stones which have formed the subject of this 
communication, were termed Zekr iSohereh, corrupted into Jarmor, by those 
who were ignorant of the learned languages. They were considered, from 
the people from whom they were obtained, to possess mysterious virtues, and 
particularly to famish an Antidote to Poison. They are told by weight, and 
the price is vsiy high. 



X. 

NOTICE 

OF THE OCCURKENCB 

OF 

COAL AND LIGNITE 

IN THE 

HIMALAYA. 

Bt lieutenant cautley. 

TV the Secretaiy of the SSeeietj/. 

Si*,-“Near the small Tiliage of SUM, in the lowest range of mountains 
westward of the Korda Vidley, about four miles from the point where the 
river Choura Pam opens into the plains, a Geological exposfe of some import¬ 
ance has been developed by the slipping of the right bank of the Jtfjar NatH, 
(which, at the point of fracture, rises from 70 to 80 feet) into the bed of the 
stream. In a series of alternations of- indurated clays, and white micaceous 
sand-stone, seams of coal, varying from 4 to *4 or 3 inches in breadth, are a 
prominent feature i their general position being at an angle of 80*, or there¬ 
abouts, though frequently interrupted by partial slips and sinkings of supcnn- 
cumbent and contiguous strata, which, together with their extreme minuteness, 
gives the seams more the appearance of a venous, than an alternating structure. 

4 B 
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A stratum of a tenacious blue* day, alternating with this micaceous 
sand-stone, appears to develops the greatest deposit of tho above mineral, 
although the distribution of it throughout the bank is by no means confined to 
this particular spot, a similar deposit taking place about SOO yards lower 
down the stream, in the total absence of the blue clay, where the white sand¬ 
stone, of an extremely friable quality, is perforated with (to all appearance) 
veins of coal, having in its immediate contact a distribution of light earth 
highly impregnated with native Sulphur. 

F/om its appearance and mineral feature, I should class it in that variety 
which exists in the transition from common brown to pitch coal, a classifica 
tion authorized by its alluvial position, &c. although the casual observation 
made by myself, urges me to confess, that the remark is made with consi- 
denble difSdence. 

Color, velvet black, lustre resinous; principal fracture in the small fi¬ 
brous, great, slaty ■, cross fracture smooth, and even in the friable speci¬ 
mens } in the large perfectly conchoidal; brittle and easily frangible, break¬ 
ing into splintery, rhomboidal, or trapezoidal fragments; specific gravity 
1A4; Bums slowly with a Bituminous (and in those parts which have been 
in contact with the white sand-stone a higlily Sulphureous) odour; when 


* ‘Shale clay,' Color dMomioaled pen bice engiog to blwa; taxture fiiliatod, nnetuons aad 
pmj feet. Btetki down I 7 expoaun to woatbor U rhomboidal, and itragiilar four-comend pieces, 
adfaetei to the tongue, and plastic. 

The stratum atiore mentioued had been partly excarated by the village people, who use it, at 1 
was informed, in cleaoiiig the Soon and walls of their butt after solution in water. 

Another ipeciet of induratad day, or ralber Shale, into e^iefa it pastes, of a reddish color, and 
naetuous and grauy feel, conlainiag imbedded nodulee of the above blue day, forma a gnat por- 
pertion of the bwik. The oeal depoaita, bewevar. appear to bt foWy in alternation and Junctwia witt 
lha falna ciay,aad whita micaceoua laad stana. 
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ignited in open fire, it leaves behind s residue of a reddish brown color i 
does not soil with the touch; contains minute crystals of Pyritea The ge¬ 
neral structure appean to consist of thin lamina parallel to the line of seam, 
jointed. 

It is a matter of little doubt, that an excavation at the point where these 
seams have been discovered would produce a result highly satisfactory in 
the exposure of a greater deposit; as it is a circumstance not to be passed 
over, and well known to Geologists, that the presence of Shale, or the tena¬ 
cious blue clay into which it decomposes, is supposed to be the strongest indi¬ 
cation of the existence of a coal formation in its vicinity} and Aiken, in making 
the above remark, concludes: 

•• There are few situations in which this shale or clay occurs where an 
“ accurate search will not discover detached fragmenU of coal, and ofien the 
“ crop or outburst of the team itself; and even should these be wanting, it 
“ will be well worth while to employ the borer, and pierce through the shale; 
“ immediately beneath which a seam will be found, if it belongs to the coal 
“ formation.*’ 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 

Sia,—In continuation of the paper, which I had the honor of presenting 
relative to the appearance of coal in the Jtgar Nat&, it is necessary for mo 
to observe, that although the mineral, of which specimens are presented, 
bears undoubtedly the character of coal in a mineral sense, and as a speci¬ 
men, may be admitted as such into a cabinet, there may be doubts whether, 
geologically speaking, its position, and the formation in which it has been 
discovered, would entitle it to a higher rank amongst the Bituminous 
minerals, than the intermediate grade between coal and peat, or a Ligneous 
deposits under various degress of Bituminization. 
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The pretence of marine remains, which it tuppoied to be an eitential 
distinction between the Lignite and Coal series, wouM leave but little doubt 
of the classification of the mineral in question: unfortunatel/, a very strict 
search has not discovered organic remains of any description: in conformity 
therefore to the experience of others, and particularly of Mr. McCulloch, 
who remarks, that marine remains occur in att the Lignites, I decline giving an 
opinion on a subject Intricate in itself, and upon which so much uncertainty 
prevails even amongst the first Geologists. 

The certainty of this mineral being coal, is rendered also lets clear, 
from a further discovery of a carboniferous deposit in the tame range of 
hills; in the proximity of similar rock formations; and in the presence, 
of a variety of the blue clay or shale, described in my last notice, which 
bears so decidedly the character of a Ligneous deposit, from the abso* 
lute exposure of trunks or roots of trees in a state more or less Bituminized, 
as to leave little doubt in my mind, that the venous appearance of the 
seams at Silam, which 1 did not satisfactorily account for at the time; 
was nothing further than the appearance natural to the ramification of minute 
branches or roots of trees ;* more particularly, as the extreme h%h angle 
at which they were placed, iogether with the irregularity that prevailed 
in their position, would make it difficult to reconcile the arrangement with the 
outcrop of regular seams of coal; allowing, therefore, the possibility of an 
excavation discovering a coal series at this point, we may with safety refer 
the mineral found, either to Lignite itsdf, as defined by McCulloch, and 
with which it agrees in every respect, with the exception of the proximity 
of marine remains; or to tome of the intermediate grades existing before 
the approach to coal. 


» CM /qwf, EnglUi Hinsa 
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That theaehUb contain abundance of this matter is evident, and ^Ithmigh 
in ray visits to a number of the Ghats or passes, I have only discovered three 
deposits, viz. xmeatSilani, and two in the Kalawala Pass, eastward of the Jumna 
river, of which I hereafter make mention, I find so little difference in the 
reck, which constitutes the formation, and so much of the blue, red, and 
puiplish clays and shales throughout the whole line, that a search more strict 
tl»n iny time or duties will allow, would, I am convinced, enable me to 
place these carboniferous strata amongst the general formations of the lower 
nnges. 

Without entering into a detailed Geological Survey, it may be necessary, 
in elucidation of the present subject, to state, that these hills consist entirely 
of clays, sand-stones, and dQuvial beds of various thickness, alternating one 
with the other without any appearance of regularity, inclining to the horizon 
at an angle of from 20 to S5” N. £. The sand-stone, more or less micaceous, 
i occasionally abounding in white mica to such a degree as to modify the 
appearance of the rock, and as frequently bearing in it« eompositton minute 
’ specks of black mica alone, varies from extreme pliablity, to a compact, 
ness, which, together with its slaty character, adapts it to use in build- 
' inga. It alternates, as I before remarked, with days of various colours, 
and of various consiztency, and also contains imbedded nodules of these 
claya from the size of a pea to a foot in diameter. The color, indeed, sd 
the sand-stone, appears to be in a measure dependant on that of its adjoining 
stratum of day, which frequently gives a consistency of extreme toughness 
when in couDSCtion, terminated by a conglomerate of day, sand-ston^ and 
frequently carbonate of lime, entangled in a confused mass. This eongloms< 
rate appears to be a leading feature throughout, appearing in distinct strata 
o[ variable thickness, and from the adhesive qualities impaiVad by the day, in 
prelecting points and abutments to the stream, where tbs ssml-stone, unable 
to withstand the continued attrition, has been removed entirely. 

4 c 
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The ceaent of tfaii send-ttone nujr be OMuidered u si'gilielbragtnotti, 
though, from the intimate mixture of eafeareoui matter that partially takes 
place, it aflbrveicei with acids in a greater or leas degree. 1b the white and light 
colored varieties, carbonate of lime iq>pears to be the sole cementing iogre> 
dieats,iand throughout the whole of the formation, although partially admitted 
odmreous matter may be considered as a general accompaniment. The 
springs from this cause, carry a quantity of lime in solution, sufficient togiva 
a coating to the rocks over which they pass, as well as to form considerable 
depoeites of Tuffik, though not in sufficient abundance, to form masses capable 
of being turned to account in lima burning. I have in my possession, speci- 
BMSis of Stalactites formed by these firings. 

The enormous stasSs of diluvial gravel, risiug at an angle of from 20 to 
M degrees, which add a feature to these hills of such great interest, are, in 
many parts, by the intervention of the calcareous ingredients, formed into a 
solid conglbmerate, cemented the dmstest and purest lime. In condu* 
aion, I cannot pam over a singular decomposition that takes place in these 
gravel beds; Boulders of the hardest and most compact rocks, amongst which 
I may enumerate granite, gneiss, mice slate, hornblende schist and greenstone, 
being reduced to a perfect state of friability by the decompoiition of Uie fell, 
par: a point upon which the limits of my letter wiB not allow me to enter, and 
wbiefa, therefore, is left to be described by those of greeter experience and rm 
search. 

Having given a enraoi 7 daacriptioa vf the formation itself, I now 
aome to the first podtion, in which the cariKmiferous matter wu found at 
the ifalmofa Paaa: the second, wai found at aome distance in the lame 
line of bill, eowUiaing branches and roota much leas bituminixed, and 
■•M clearly dafinad in the impramion of vegatahio remains Aan the 
fmat. 
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The deposit jeonsiats of ■ etntum of loose arenaceous aand-stone.'Hraiyiiig 
in color from white, which is generally in contact with the minend* to 
various shades of red and yellow. The Lignite (by which name I ahall call 
the substance in question) appearing in horizontal layers, frequently con* 
torted, varying from minute threads to the thickness of one and two inchea. 
At other places, transverse sections of trunks of trees, evidently flattened by 
• vast pressure, and the interior of which has been displaced by the iqgreds* 
ents of which the stratum is formed, are scattered indiacriminatdy: the 
atate of carbonization to which they have arrived is various, some specimens 
ofa reddish hue, appear os if half cliarred, soiling the fingers with an ochiy 
powder, and of a texture hard and tough; whilst others, brittle, and giving 
way on exposure, present an appearance altogether similar to. a coal deposit. 
To describe the appearance of this stratum, I can compare it with great cor* 
rectness to the variegated mixture of color of a Tiger’s hide, the stratum itself 
posessing a color precisely corresponding with the whitish red, while the 
position of the Lignite completes the resemblance in the addition of the 
black stripes. 

This stratum lies between two others of conglomerate ‘formed qf day and 
the calcareous sand'Stone, of a quality extremely tough, under which ia iha 
blue clay, much inclined in .position to the adjoining strata, which stratum is 
about a foot in depth, of a blue slaty cdour, and ^obular ooacArtionaiy 
structure, effervescing strong!^' with acids, and crumbling to pieces <N> 
posure: the inferior strata consist entirely of a bluish sand*atone which ter* 
minates the section to the bed of the river. From the general inclination 
of the strata throughout these hills, it may be inferred, that an angle frosa 
fO to SO N. £. is the actual dip longitudinally. 


In drawing a comparison between this and the coal at hsdepen- 

pendant of the diflerence in poution, and contiguity of the bloe clay with tha 
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ea4 it aay be feaarked, thit e Tery material diftrence exiits, may be 
MBiUered as favorable to the latter being admitted as a member of the coal 
lOriea The Sikm coal, although equally brittle at parts, comet oot in maieae, 
giving a large conchoidal fracture, is accompanied by Pyrites, as veil as na> 
tive sulphur, the result of its decomposition, circumstances not met with ia 
the present deposits. The former may be accounted for, by the Kabewalt net 
bdeiqg arrived at that stale of bituminization, which characterises that at SSM ; 
but the latter, if it proves to be the cate, that sulphur it totally absent at Ea» 
luMia, is an indication upon which we may form a very warrantable decision 
on its approaimation and dependence on the Lignite family. The only doubt 
therefore that arises is, in the classification of the SildrA mineral: that at the 
rotaniifiv Pass bears so decidedly the character of a submerged deposit of vm 
getable remains, bounded by the limits of its own peculiar stratum, that it 
■ay be placed with those carboniferous substances so frequently mtt with 
in diluvial beds, and the secondary sand-stones. From a point above the yellow 
stratum, in which a mixture of conglomerate had taken place, I extracted a 
specimen of a branch of a tree, the charring of which was so trivial, as to 
givq it the appearance of a petrefaction: the diameter of the branch was 
ahaut an inch j but the discovery of this alone, even had there been doubts 
btfoiie of the family to which it was allied, would, I conceive, have removed 
all difficulties on the subject Throughout the whole, however, it msy be 
ohsawnd. that the outer coating of the wood appears to have been the 
<nly part that has undergone the chemical change, die interior being in 
efaooit every inetance replaced by the sand-stone or the rock in which it is 
ioibcdded. 

The Second deposit at the Kakttak Pass, correqaonds so closely with the 
descrtpsims already given of the preceding, that it would merely be a repeti- 
tin- vara 1 to anber into the details. The sand-stone, however, in which it is 
Miaddcd is of a bright yellow color aiismg from the MBe source, as the 
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coloring principle, throughout Uie formation, Which appean to be oxid af 
Iron, as the pretence of Sulpur could not be detected.* 

In writing this notice, my object is to give local information alone, with- 
out any intention of entering into theoretical detail, or pronouncing an 
opinion on the origin of this stratum, or of the inclined position of the strata 
of gravel, which form such an extraordinary and unaccountable feature of 
these Hills: both of these subjects are worthy of a better pen, and 1 feel 
unequal to attempt such a description as would merit the notice of the 
Society. 

The sand'Stone formation, which extends from the entrance into the Hills 
to the clay slate that skirts the valleys of Dehra and Karda, and con¬ 
stitutes the mountain of that range,, on which stands the Fort of Jt/ttk, ob. 
taint in its proximity to the clay slate, a highly argillaceous aspect, as well 
as a tenacity adapting it to use in building, and to architectural purposes 
generally ; its structure, moreover, depending on the smaller portion of the 
Mica, admits of its being easily worked, and formed into blocks of any thick¬ 
ness. A purplish and greenish color drati n g u i ah os tbe sand-stone in the 
Nmkn and Jytek vicinity, from that of the lower ranges, as well as the pre¬ 
sence of a metallic oxid, which, together with a variety of iron-stone, is found 
in nodules throughout the mass. 7 am not aware that this sand-stone forma¬ 
tion has, as yet, been compared with that of England or other countries; to 
desire information therefore upon a subject which has, as yet, _ been litde 
attended to, and in the hope of promoting an enquiry, as well as a strict Geo¬ 
logical examination of the series to which this sand-stone may be referred, I 


• Although I have beon unabto to dotoct Sulphur io thii nod-otooe. I mm ttroo^y of opiiwm 
that it eatef, at tpeciiDeot in nj poattatioa bara ererjr appearance, aa br at color it coaceroad, 
af iia {iraienGe. 

4 D 
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.h.ii conclude with an opinion, that it approximates to the red marl, or new 
red und-stone of English Geologists. That it is daily forming, is a matter 
of no doubt whatever, but we must refer those beds alternating with the in¬ 
clined gravel strata, to a catastrophe which has totally inverted the order of 
t hings, and evidently placed the Dehrah and Korda valleys between the 
debris and the parent rocks of the primary ranges. The vast slips and 
fcllings of tbcM Hills, provide boulders and gravel for the beds of the moun¬ 
tain streams, which roust, of course, be undergoing a proportionable degree of 
elevation, in the depressions of the Hills themselves. This annual supply of 
new gravel may also account for the quantity of lime stone which is found 
in the beds of these streams, and which, after the annual rains, leads mer¬ 
chants and lime burners to the Ghats for the purpose of collecting and burn¬ 
ing the stone. 

A total absence of organic remains, a feature of the new red sand¬ 
stone of England, with the variety in color, impregnation with calcareous mat¬ 
ter, and presence of carbonaceous, are points of comparison, assimilating it 
with the red marl of England. 

It may also be observed, that a singular and striking peculiarity of these 
Hills exists in their peaked and pointed tops, resembling the outline of a pri¬ 
mitive formation, more than that of simple stand-stone and its accompaniments. 
This peculiarity of appearance is, I consider, owing to the extensive distribu¬ 
tion of clay and carbonate of lime, which protects it from undergoing the 
rapid decomposition and disintegration that would necessarily attend upon 
the sand-stone, if unaccompanied by these ingredients. 
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NOTICE 

ON THE 

OCCURRENCE OF COAL, 

WITHIN THE 

INDO GANGETIC TRACT OF MOUNTAINS 


Bt Ceptaih J. D. HERBERT, Sup. Mih. So»w*t. 


The discovery of Co«l in India, may be considered a recent ocourrence. 
The first notice of this mineral, appears to have been in the Burdwan dis¬ 
trict, about sixty or seventy miles from the town of that name} where the 
late Mr. Jones, who formerly owned the works know I as the Albion Mills, 
conceived, and executed the spirited desigpi of rendering available, whatever 
supply of the mineral might eventually be found; and thus of introducing 
into general'use in India, a substance, which, perhaps, more than any other, 
has exercised, and will exercise, an influence in advancing the prosperity of 
nations. He appears to have made an examination of the ground, by bor¬ 
ing ; before venturing on an experiment, which would require some outlay of 
capital, and, according to the report which I had of his proceedings, these 
preparatoiy trials gave indications of a very extensive bed of Coal t having 
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considerable thickness, and but little removed from the surface. Of his sue. 
ceisor’s proceedings, I can give no account;. but at the time I visited the 
mines (the beginning of 18SS,) the works had attained a considerable degree 
of forwardness, upwards of ninety-thrfejthousand maunds of Coal having been 
raised to the surface. 

These mines are situated in the undulating low country, which lies 
at the foot of that mountain range, along which part of the new road from 
Calcutta to Benares runs. The road begins to ascend it at Bankora, where 
an earthy decomposing Granite may be seen at the surface, intermixed with 
Gneiss, which appears to be the prevailing rock on the line thence to Katkam 
8m8i, a little beyond which the descent is made to the plain country, by 
the DoMgai Pass. Mica slate is also found in many places. The Gneiss 
often contains Granite veins, (Katham Sandi,) the Felspar of which is of a 
reddish hue. In the Mica slate, (and Gneiss also, probably) is found dis. 
seminated abundance of octahedral iron ore. in grains, and the sand of 
some of the nullahs is highly charged with it. 

mouDtains then belong, beyond doubt, to the Primary class 
of foi!n»tis»s~.<wheth'er bounded along their whole extent by secondary 
rocks, 1 cannot say ( but oo the banks of the Damuda, we have at the 
mine, and but a few feet bebw the surface, a micaceous sand-stone frequent¬ 
ly of o osddiah hoe. Tory tender and fiiablo, and 4ander it, the regular bitu- 
fi woBe ohale of the coal strata. 

Tho Bcflt notice of coal, u far at I am aware, is that found by 
Mn D. Scott, OB the Syihet frontier, which appears in the Geological Trans- 
actions, (New Seriea, voL I.) The specimens were all derived from very 
sasall m eas e s, having, in some instances, all the appearance of ai imbedded 
tno or .plant, ft-equently in very thin seams. It is described aa occurring in 
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the Mnd'StonG, vhich there borders the greet mountain zone, forming the 
continuation in that quarter of the Him&laya. This formation, 1 should be 
inclined to consider as equivalent to one sand>8tone of the Indo Oangetk 
tract, were it not that it is said to contain beds of bituminous shale, a rock 
never observed in this quarter. The statement is important, and well de> 
serves verification, as, if not originating in some mistake, it may be consU 
dered to hold forth a well-grounded hope of discovering profitable beds of 
Coal. 

A third notice appeared in the Newspaper, of Coal, found in di^^g 
a well at Sdgar, or Jebbelpur, (I forget which): of the nature of the rock, or 
mode of occurrence of the Coal, I have never been able to learn any further 
particulars. 

The fourth notice of Coal in India, is one lately submitted to the So¬ 
ciety, by Lieutenant Cautlcy, Assistant to the Superintendent of the Doah 
Canal: specimens of the Coal, and including rock, were obligingly submitted to 
my inspection by that officer. Having myself also, discovered several other 
localities of this mineral, I have thought it might not be altogether uninter¬ 
esting, to submit to the Society the several particulars which I have thrown 
together on the subject. 

The Coal found by Lieutenant CauUey, in the vicinity of Nakn, is 
part of a series of thin seams or flat veins, which are traceable along the whola 
line of sandrStone bills, that lie at the foot of the great Hirndbya chain or 
system, and form the transition to ^e plain country. This aand-stone is 
(I think it almost certain) part of an extensive secondary formation, which, 
on the one hand, includes the aand-stone hills of Sylhet, and on the ^er, t!^ 
saliferous range of Lahore. This latter opinion, if founded in fact. wouM 
tend to fstabliah the identity of this range with the rpA ^ail of 

i a 
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tli4 rock which, fh ttost of (he Coel field*, immediately overlies the Coal. It 
possenes coinddences iiv Mineralopcal and Geological character, which add 
strehgtli to the supposition^—such are its argillaceous and conglomerate beds, 
iMd# d^ree of consistence, &c. &c.; but leaving this question for the present, 
M one for the determination of which further evidence is required, I shdl 
proceed to give the result of my examination of this rock, along nearly the 
whole of its extent srithin the British possessions in this quarter, adding such 
particulars with regard to the occurrence of Coal in it, at 1 am in possession 
of. 


Along the whole of this tract, which is bounded by the Setlg and 
Km rivers, this sand-stone forms the common boundary Of the plain, and 
mountain countries. It does not attain to any considerable elevation: its 
highest peaks, which are between the Jumna and the Ganges, rising about 
two thousand feet above the plains at their feet, or three thousand above the 
tea. In other quarters, as at Ropar on the Setlg, it is scarcely elevated one 
hundred above the bed of that river, which itself is about one thousand feet. 
It is found under three very distinct and well marked types. 1. The first it 
a Micaceous sand-stone of a grey color, containing also scales of Chlorite, 
and not utiA'equently a minute proportion of Carbonate of Lime. When the 
latter is at all considerable, it possesses great hardness and tenacity, but it is 
friable and incoherent very oAen, and little better than loose sand. This type 
is rarely of the conglomerate structure, and never to any depth. 8. ArgiU 
laceous bhds bf I reddish color with particles of Mica, and also of Chlorite 
dissemiaitted, which may be separated By mechanical anal 3 r 8 is from the finer 
portion, a reddish bole, composed of Alumina and Silica, colored by oxid of 
iron. A small portion of Carbonate of Lime is also found, and when this it 
more abundant, it assumes the hardness and sonorous qualities of the more well* 
dafined locks. The Carbonate of Lime is ^nerally found in greatest quantity 
in the bdrd taBsHiitullr'raaSses of every nxa, whidi are peculiar to thm and 
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the eend'ttone beds. They a\so contain thin seams or veins of the bole, 
which forms the finer part of the general basis. These beds, if seen un« 
connected with the other strata, would be described as a deposit of brick earth. 
They occasionally pass into a well defined reddish shale, haying a perfect 
schistose structure, and in hard specimens frequently not distinguishable 
from some varieties of the older slates. 3. Conglomerate Beds, which 
consist of the preceding reddish earth as a basis, with perfectly rounded frag* 
menta of Quartz Rock, Grey Wacke, Granite, Horn-blende Rock and Lime- 
stone. The first constitutes nine-tenths of the number, the last is the most 
rare of all. The arrangement of these water-worn fragments though not 
agreeable to the position which gravity would assign them, as far at least as 
aize is concerned, is yet very regular, both as regards the definiteness of each 
stratum, and the parallel position to the stratiform, which those fragments 
hold that have any thing of a fiat shape: some of these layers alternating with' 
argillaceous beds, or occasionally with sand-stone strata, are not above three 
inches thick, while others are fifty feet. It is not unusual to see them gra-i 
dually extenuated till they disappear, thus forming what are called Lens¬ 
shaped strata. Sand-stone occasionally, but rarely, forms the basis.* 

It is then in this rock that the Coal occurs, in every instance but 
one, in the sand-stone type. Its mode of occurrence, as far as I have been able 
to judge, is in fiat veins or seams, more or less inclined to the horizon. The 
quantity is never considerable, the largest vein yet discovered, being about 
nine inches or a foot in thickness. In general they are much smaller, an4 
some are not more than one-twentieth of an inch. The line of contact with 
the sand-stone is always sharp, and well defined, there being nothing inter 
posed analogous to the shale of the Coal formation, and Uie only peculiaritj 


• la strictaesi paibapt, there ere but two types, the AigiUsceous and the Arenaceous— 
Caa|lofBtnu bai^ emwdered a wodiAcation of either. 
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obiemble in the sand'itone, being an ochreoui itain. extending to a certain 
diitance, but strongest in the immediate contact of the vein. In one loca¬ 
lity, a saline efflorescence accompanies it, as also, sulphurous incrustations. 
Specimens have been obtained from another locality, with disseminated 
pyrites. 

The specific gravity varies from 1. 8t. to 1. S8. The latter being 
too high from adhering sUnd-stone. The hardness rather exceeds that of 
Selenite : S. 0. to 3. S. of Mohs' system, may represent the limits: it is of a 
jet black color, possesses considerable lustre, particularly the smaller veins, 
which are extremely beautiful. The composition is, in genersd, impalpable, 
but it has aoawtisaes the ligneous atfucture—in the latter case, the lustre is 
low in the direction of the fibres, and the fracture less like that of true 
Coal. The transverse fracture has, however, the usual lustre, and when 
reduced to fragments, it is not distinguishable from the other kinds. Where 
the ligneous fibre has disappeared, the fracture is perfect conchoidal, and 
uneven, the former being frequently marked with concentric circles, similar 
to what is observed in Caunel Coal. The fragn»nts are indeterminately 
angular, approaching to wedge-shaped. It burns with flame, giving out a 
thick smoke and bitumiuous smell, which, in some specimens, is accompanied 
by the odor of sulphurous acid. It leaves a reddish brown ash, of equal 
bulk with the original fragment 

This general account of its properties, enables us to refer it at 
once to the Bituminous Coal of Mohs. The specific gravity, in some of the 
specimens, is a little higher, but this is obviously the effect of impurities. 
It is more difficult to discover, with which of the numerous sub-species and 
kinds of former writers, it is synonimous. The descriptions are so vague, 
and there is so much similarity in tlie few particulars that approach to defi¬ 
niteness, that one cannot but consider the greater part of them as merely 
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difTereot ihadea of the same substance. If it were necessary to fix its place 
amongst a series of fanciful divisions that have no reference either to science 
or utility, I would say, that some specimens appear to approach nearest to 
the Conchoidal brown Coal of the Wernerians, were it not for tlte obvious ab¬ 
surdity of calling a substance brown, the color of which is in reality of the 
most perfect black. Other specimens, the smaller veins for instance, bear 
considerable resemblance to jet, and a third set to Cannel Coal, thus showing, 
that in-reality, these are distiactiuns without diferences. The two species of 
Hohs are, however, well marked, and, therefore, easily discriminated; and 
this not only by their chemical properties, but also by the more accessible 
character of specific gravity. The bituminous Coal, when not contaminated 
with foreign earthly ingredients, has a specific gravity below I.*, the non- 
bituminous, above. To the former, our mountain Coal belongs, and its pro¬ 
portion of volatile ingredients, which I determine to be fifty-:our per cent., 
assigns it a place near the most perfect Coal. 

A practical division of the varieties of Coal has been : 1. Those which 
bum with much fiame, but do not coke, or leave cinders, the refuse being 
a light ash. 4. Those which burn with less flame, but coke and leave 
cinders. 8. Those which, like charcoal, burn without flame, and leave 
a bulky and heavy afb. The first, which is comprehended under the 
bituminous species of Mohs, includes the Cannel Coal of Scotland, and 
Wigam Coal of Lancariiire. The second division is also comprehend¬ 
ed under the bituminous species of Mohs, and includes New Castle, West¬ 
moreland, and Staffordshire Coal. The third is the non-bituminous Coal; 
the examples arc Kilkenny Coal, Welsli Coal, and some varieties of Scotch 
Coal. The Burdwan Coal belongs to the first division, as do also some 
specimens of our mountain Coal, others again seem to burn with less 
flame, besides having a higher specific gravity than belongs to Coals ot this 
class. 
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The localities of the mountain Coal yet discovered, are: 1. That men¬ 
tioned in Lieutenant Caudey’s communication, which has been already 
submitted to the Society. This vein or seam. I am told by Dr. Govan, was 
originally discovered, when the British army were encamped under N&han, 
at the opening of the Gorkha war. S. In the Tiniii Pass, leading into the 
Dekra Dtin, in a stratum of conglomerate. This Coal has the ligneous struc¬ 
ture almost perfect, and differs but little in appearance from common Char¬ 
coal. The site is rendered remarkable by the saline efflorescence, and sul¬ 
phurous incrustations which accompany it. Who was the first to observe this 
Coal, I cannot say; but in I 8 I 7 , I made notes of its occurrence, and in that 
year or the following, I sent specimens of it, by desire of a friend, to Mr. 
Ricketts, which the late Dr. Voysey pronounced to be the brown Coal 
of Werner. S. In tliB Kheri Pass, where it occurs in sand-stone, both 
in the form of an imbedded tree or log, with the ligneous structure al¬ 
most perfect, and in numerous thin seams, having a strong resemblance 
in lustre and compactness to jet. This locality I discovered in April last: it 
is much more productive than either of the others : the principal vein, which I 
have compared to an imbedded tree, may be about twelve inches square. 
The product of this seam has a specific gravity of 1,4984. It is inflammable, 
but not without a high heat. It is most remarkable for its want of lustre till 
reduced to fragments, in which state it is not distinguishable from the jet-like 
variety : another curious peculiarity is the ease with which it is reducible into 
fragments of a certain sire, and the resistance it opposes to any further com¬ 
minution. In this property, its lustre in fragments, and its high specific gra¬ 
vity, it is easily distinguished from Charcoal, which it, in other respects, so 
closely resembles, as to be liable to be mistaken for it. It contains about 
fifty-four per cent volatile matter, which being driven offl leaves a brilliant 
looking Coke, part of which was found to have a specific gravity exceeding 
that of water, part less; this induces the supposition, that the proportion of 
volatile ingredients is underrated, although it was found that in the last hour 
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r the experiment, only 1,45 grain was lost, though exposed to a very consi- 
erable heat: the original quantity being one hundred grains. The retort 
roke at this period, and leisure was wanting for the repetition Of the experi- 
lent. From the appearance of the products, which consisted of water, car- 
luretted hydrogen, and an oily looking dark colored fluid, I should infer its 
esemblance to the Bovey Coal of England, from which, however, in external 
ppearance, and in specific gravity, it differs sufficiently. The more resinous- 
ooking varieties from this locality, in which the ligneous structure has dis- 
ippeared, have a specific gravity of 1,386, a higher lustre, and are more 
nflammable. 4. In the same Pass, about half a mile from the preceding 
ocality, my assistant. Captain Manson, discovered several other small veins, 
he Coal of which has a high lustre and conchoidal fracture. 

The fifth locality, and the one best worthy of notice, is on the ascent 
Tram Bhimauri to BHm Tal, in the bed of the BaUot close by the bridge over 
that stream. This vein was shown me by a Native, who also furnished me 
with a specimen, the half of which was Pyrites. The rock is sand-stone, and, 
as remarked of that in the Kheri Pass, is much discolored in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the vein. The vein is about four inches in thickness, (that is, the 
largest, for there are several) and the Coal has a high lustre, and occasionally a 
perfect conchoidal fracture. No traces of organic structure are visible, the 
composition being impalpable. It is remarkable, as indeed are all the varieties, 
for its extreme brittleness, which is such, that no specimen of any size is ob¬ 
tainable. Were it not for this defect, many of them might be used as substi¬ 
tutes for jet, to which frequently they bear no inconsiderable resemblance. 
The present variety has, however, the aspect rather of Cannel Coal, and like 
that, when cut with a sharp knife, the surface is left full of small conchoidal 
depressions, which give it very much the appearance of a spongiform structure. 
This Coal bums with the most brilliant flame of any i occasionally being in- 
crusted with sulphur, it developes the odour of that substance in combustion. 
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1 thsU here enumerate, for comparison, my determinations of tho 
specific gravity of these specimens, with those of the beat defined varieties, as 
distinguished by Mineralogists. 


Th« BsJU Coil,.1 SS36 

Another piece.t SS87 

A third, . 1 SS5 

A fourth,,.........1 3435 

The Kheri Coal, (ligtiiforni)....! 4984 

Another piece,. 1 43 

A third, (piciform).1 388 

Burdwen Coal, (Slat;)....] 493 


C'annel Coal, (Govr. Coilo.) 1 878 


Splant Coal, (Gorr. Celia.) t 8808 
HufoUoimkg unfitm BooUt. 


Borj Coal, bp Hatchett.1 

is] . 

Glaigoir Coal, bp Gre, ....1 

*hI 

Ne» Caade Coal, bp Wat- 

il 

•OJIf .a. 1 

fi7 1 

KiJIwunp Coal, bp Tbom- 

J . 


43^- ^ 

Gilto, Iqr Muafaet,....,.1 

6o) 1 


It will be, perhaps, asked; is this Coal, of which the traces are pro¬ 
bably widely diffused in our sand-stone range, likely to prove of any value, 
or do these many indications afford any ground to hope for the discovery of 
more extensive and profitable deposits ? To this it may be replied, that 
the consideratioas on which are founded th# hope of discovering, in the 
neighbourhood of these mountains, the true Coal formation, are quite in¬ 
dependent of its occurrence under this type and in this form. If any thing, 
perhaps, they are rather unfavorable to the expectation of eventually dis¬ 
covering beds of the true Coal formation. For it has been noticed, that in 
those countries in which the Coal beds are most largely developed, as in Eng¬ 
land, the traces of the mineral, in the superincumbent sand-stone, are rare, 
if not altogether wanting j while oh the Continent, where the true Coal 
beds do not occur, small seams or veins are frequently met with in this 
Dock- 


But taking into, consideratioa the artaagararat of the luriace in India, 
end the f$st, that we have a trough, or basin, as it were, situated between 
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the peat Himdkiya lyatem on one side, and the table land of Mahoa on 
the other, bounded, too, by rocks that are always found associated with the 
Coal measures, it does not appear improbable that a valuable deposit of this 
mineral may yet be found somewhere between the line of secondary sand¬ 
stone described in this paper, and the primary sand-stone, which makes its ap¬ 
pearance at DeUi and other places. But, for the full and correct consideration 
of this question, data al e still wanting. The above are the containing rocks 
of the Coal formation ^ it being never found nbove the one or below the other, 
and in this fact, combined with the configuration of the surface, are contained 
the true grounds on which the discovery may be looked for. Certainly not in 
the occurrence of the tiifiing veins and seams above noticed. 

The grey-wacke formation being considered, by most Geologists, as 
synonimous with the old red sand-stone, the occurrence of Coal, under¬ 
neath the former rock, does not invalidate the truth of the opinion, which 
assigns a fixed place to the Coal measures in the general arrangement of for¬ 
mations. It would appear, .however, that the Coal found subordinate to grey- 
wacke is, generally, of the non-bituminous species. Another fact connected with 
the occurrence of Coal, as associated with this rock, is the prevalence of trap 
rocks. In the Indo Gangetic tract of mountains, pey-wacke supplies the 
place of the old red sand-stone, lying immediately on the rock described in 
this paper, believed to be the new trap rocks, which have not, however, yet 
been traced to any extent, although there are certainly indications of them in 
more than one place. The Coal found in the Balia does, certainly, lie very 
near the junction of the two rocks, and there are undoubted trap rocks in the 
immediate neighbourhood. In particular, I may enumerate a green stoue^ 
a felspar porphyry, and a porphyry, with a greenish grey basis, almost compact, 
with imbedded crystals of felspar. These circumstances bear some kind of 
resemblance to those described, as belonging to the Welch coal-fields } but in 
the peater elevation of our pey-wacke, and the absence of every thing like a 

4 a 
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Coal basin, the comparison fails: the Welsh Coal is, however, of the non-bitu* 
minous kind, and therefore not so valuable. The circnuistances too, here no¬ 
ticed, on which, after all, no great stress can be laid, are only found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of this single locality; all the others being far removed from the 
grey-wacke formation, and having no trap rocks in their vicinity. 
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By R H. HODGSON, EsQ.,'CmL Sehticz, 

Aiii$tant to the BetidetU at Katmandoo. 


X HE various contributions which I have had the honour to rorward to 
the Libraiy and Museuiu of the Asiatic Society, and the lists by which they 
have been accompanied, will have put the Society in possession of such 
information as I have been able to collect respecting the articles presented. 
Some connected observations, suggested by the principal of them, may, how¬ 
ever, be not unacceptable, fu derived from enquiry on the spot, and communi¬ 
cation with learned Nepalese. I do not pretend to offer a complete or detailed 
view of the Literature or fieligion of the Nepalese, as derivable from con- 
versancy with the sacred authorities, the study of which is obstructed, not 
only by inherent difficulties, but by considerations of a local nature, originating 
in the displeasure expressed by the Nepalese Government towards such of its 
sulqects as are suspected of imparting to Europeans the knowledge they 
possess. A few general remarks are all, therefore, that can be attempted at 
present, and may prepare the way, it is hoped, for further investigation. 
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The proper language of Nepal, or the Neman, has much, in common, with 
that of Shot or Tibet. It may have been, perhaps, an inferior and poorer dialect, 
which has, consequently, been obliged to borrow more extensive aid from the 
copious introduction of Sanscrit. The following is a comparison of a few terms 
in both dialects: 


Knglith. 

The World, 

Nmari. 

*(a) Sansir, 

BhoHya. 

Qod, 

(s.) Bbagwan, 

Jobip Ssnghiah. Lahiu 

Man, 

(s.) Manna, or Majon, 

Khiyogu. 

Woman, 

Misj, 

Beml. 

Quadruped, 

(t.) Patu, 

— 

Bird, 

Gango, 

(K.) Djia. 

Insect, 

(s.) Kicha 

-- 

A Worm, 

Uatambi, 

-. 

Fire, 

Mill, 

Mba. 

Air, 

(s.) Phoy, 

Lhapliu. 

Earth, 

Chdh, 

(k.) Slit. 

Water, 

P. Ia>. C. Long. B. Gnk, 

Chfi. 

Tlie Sun, 

(s.) SOraj Deo, 

f Karma, possibly Sunshine. 

The Moon, 

Timla Deo, 

NIimG. 

The Start, 

(s.) Nagfi, 

fNima. 

A Mountain, 

(».) Gdh, 

Rajhi. 

A River, 

Khutsi, 

Yamu Chung. 

Father, 

Bobs and Opju, 

Ava and Aba. 

Mother, 

M>^ 

Amma. 

Grand-iather, 

Adjhu, 

Adjhu. 

Grand-mother, 

Adjhamo, 

Adzhi. 

A Child, 

Mocha, 

Namu. 

A Boy, 

Kay Mocha and Bhliju, 

PliQ. 

A Girl, 

Miah Mochu and Mejti, 

Pamti. 

Uncle, (plural) 

Kakka, 

Aghu. 

Aunt, (ditto) 

Mlimjti, 

Ibi. 

Summer, 

‘(s.) Tapulld, 

— 


* The (e.) indicttea a Sanicrit origin. 

t Mr. KtAPaoTU, in bis Comparative Vocsbuiarjr, applies Karma to Stan, and Sima to the 
Sm. The former, at observed by Mr. Hodosok, signifying fansSine, may be connected with tbs 
Sanscrit Gierma, warm. I have added a few words from the Tibetan Vocabularirs of tl» Atia Pafy- 
p&iitu, wliicli arc marked (a.) It is to be observed, howevei , that theterms dp not always corres¬ 
pond with those given at Tihtlan, by Mr. Klapboth, although they do occasionally agree.—H. H. W. 
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SmfKtk. 

Aineaui. 

Skotif/a. 

Winter, 

Chylla, 

(b.) Gun, 

Gnia, 

Dan, 

Sob. 

Rice, 

Jaki, 

Bra. 

Whnt, 

Cbo, 

Tbo. 

Birley, 

Tacho, 


Marriage, 

Biah, 

Pima. 

Birth, 

Macha Bolo, 

Kiowa. 

Death, 

Site, 

Shesin. 

A Houie, 

Chah, 

Khim. 

A Stone, 

Lohn, 

Ghdra. 

A Bricli, 

Appa, 

Ziiobu. 

A Temple, 

Dewa, 

Uia. 

Anlmage, (of a man or baait,) 

Kata Main, 


A Bridge, 

Taphd, 

—- 

A Tree, 

Simah, 

(c.) Ston-bba. 

A.Lea( 

Sihau, 

(k.) Loma. 

A Flower, 

Swong, 

Meto. 

A Fruit, 

SI, 


A Horae, 

Salle, 

Taira. 

A Bull, 

Doho, 

Piilfing. 

A Cow, 

Mata, 

Eango. 

A Bufliiloe, 

Miah, 

Mye. 

A Dog, 

Khicba, 

Kliigo. 

A Cut, 

Bhow, 

Cure. 

A Jackal, 

Dhouh, 

Kipchang. 

A Slater, 

Kihin, 

Cbamu. 

A Brother, 

Kinja, 

Chou. 

Kindred, 

Tbajho, and Tha Mannu, 


Strange Folk, 

Kato and Mioh Fi, 


The Head, 

Chong, 

(B.) Wo. 

The-Hair, 

Song, 

Tta. 

The Face, 

Qua, 

Tongba. 

The F.yc, 

Mekha, 

Mf. 

The Noae, 

Nhija, 

Gna. 

The Mouth, 

Mhfittt, 

Uia. 

The Chin, 

Mfino, 

Konuu 

The Ear, 

Mhlape, 

Nhamjo. 

The Forehead, 

Kopo, 

FMIa. 

The Body, 

Mho, 

ZfalHiS. 

The Arm, 


Xadthpa. 

The Leg, 

Tfit^ 

Kan|^ 

Right, 

Jon. 

Yumaa. 
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Saplidi. 

Xiwari. 

BhtHya. 

left. 

Kbo, 

Yobbo. 

A Msnth, 

U, 

Laws and Dagwa. 

A Year, 

Dit'ebi, 

Lorhik. 

Dsy. 

Gniab or Goi, 

(k.) Noin. 

Nighl. 

CM, 

(K.) Cbon. 


With regard to the words, lean venture to my they may be relied 

on, though they dider somewhat from Kibkfatricx, whose vocabulary, made 
in a huriy, exhibits, unavoidably, some errors, especially that of giving 
Sanscrit words instead of the vernacular. It is remarkable that the Newart 
(those that pretend to education, and those who are wholly illiterate) are apt, 
on all occasions, to give to a stranger, a Samcrit instead of their 
own Netniri name, for any object to which their attention is called for 
the purpose of naming it. This trick owes it origin partly to vanity, 
and partly to the wish to be intelligible, which they fancy they cannot 
be in speaking their own tongue. The real poverty of the Netmi is also, 
no doubt, another cause, and its want of words expressive of general ideas: 
thus. Creation, God, have no Nenari names, and the Santcrit ones have there¬ 
fore been borrowed of necessity; the like is true of, mankind, for which,' as 
well as for the two former words, I have not been able, after great pains, to 
obtain any vernaculars. When a Newar would express the idea of God, with¬ 
out resorting to Sanscrit, he is driven to periphrasis, and says JffjU Deo, 
which word is compounded of A^hu, a Grandfather, and Deo, and thus, by 
reverence for ancestors, be comes to reverence his maker, whom he calls, li¬ 
terally, the father of his father, or the first father. 

i4s for the Bhathfa words, I cannot always vouch for them, few as they 
arc, having obtained them from a Laina, who was but little acquainted with 
Newiri or Parbait^a, The twelfth word in the Newari column, or Water, is 
given according to the dialects of the valley. Water is Lo, at Pataa, Long 
at Katmandu, and GnS, at Bhatgong ; these places being the capitals of as 
many kingdoms before the Gorkha conquest. 
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With respect to the numerals of the decimal scale, the resemblance is 
trikingly close 


NUMERALS. 


Bhaiiyu. 

Ntmari. 

1 Che. 

On. 

2 One. 

Na shi. 

9 SGm. 

Swong. 

4 Zghe. 

Pih. 

5 Gosh. 

Gniali. 

6 TGkh. 

Kim. 

7 TGn. 

Klia, or Nliasso. 

8 Gheah. 

Cliiuli. 

9 GG. 

GGn. 

10 CbG (Tliimpah 

Saiiho. 

an expletive 


merely.) 


11 Chu-cbe. 

Sinclie. 

12 Chu-gne. 

Saraii Nnsii!. 

IS Cliu (p.) SG n 

Saran Swong. 

(the letter (p.) 


written, but 


scarcely audi¬ 


bly uttered.) 


14 ChG(p.) Zhe. 

Saran Pfli. 

15 CheSnga. 

Saran Gniah. 

16 CbGrG. 

Saran Khu. 

17 Chuptio. 

Saran Nha. 

18 Chopkia. 

Saran Chiah. 

19 Cbtkko. 

Saran GhGu. 

90 N4 shG (tham- 

Saran Sdnbo. 

bah.) 


91 

NlChy. 

92 

Nf Naisi. 

23 

Nf Swong. 

94 

Nf Pih. 

25 

Nf Oniah. 

26 

Nf KhG. 

97 

Nf NM. 

98 

Nf Chiah. 


BhaHj/a. 

29 

SO StimcIiG (tham- 
ImIi.) 

31 

32 
S3 
31 
35 
35 
37 
39 

39 

40 Zl)e-c1iu(tliam- 

pali.) 

41 

42 

43 

50 Gnah-chu 
(thampah.) 


Iftmtai. 

KI GGn. 

Kt Siolio. 

Stri Clii. 

Sivi Naiijr. 

fiwi Swong. 

Swi I'ih. 

Sn i Gniuh. 

6u'i Ktiii. 

S»i Nlia. 

Bwi Cliiah. 

Swi Ofin. 

Sn i SGnho. 

KChi. 

F( NawL 

ri Swong. 

GniajOor Gnifiu. or 
I^-aanho, or merely 
by pauung on the 
iaet letter oT Oniah, 
or 5: and thue alao 
60,70,Ac. are ibim> 
ed out of 6, 7, Ac. 


60 Tukh-chu Quf. 
(thampah.) 

70 Tun do. do. KhiGu. 

80 Gheahdo. do. Chiubmu. 
90 Gu (p.) do. do. Goo,4. 
100 Gbcah (tbaro- fiachy. 
bah.) 

lOOO ToDg-tha.«be. 

100,000 Thea. 

10,00,000 BGm.* 


* The Gret (m, of the Bkat numerale, at well ai 100 end 1000, are precieely the eaiBe ae the 
Tibetan numerals of the Atia Palgglolla, with reference to the different modes of reprasantiag lha 
same sounds, adapted by Mr. Honoaou and Mr, Kj.afboth—R. H. W. 
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Nor ii the variation, after passing the tm, of any importance, the principle 
of both being still the same; that is, repetition and compounding of the or* 
dinals, thus ten and one, ten and two, are the forms of expression in both, and 
BO, twice, Ac. The Bhotlya word ihampa, postfixed to the decimally increase 
ing series, is a mere expletive, and often omitted in speech. The Nemri 
names of the figures from one to ten, as given by Kiukfatkick, are not correct, 
and hence the difference between the Newari and Bhotiya names has been 
made to appear greater than it is: in fact, it seems to me, that even the little 
difference that remains in the present specimens, may be resolved into mere 
modes of utterance, according to the genius of the two languages. 

Although the following offer no verbal resemblances, the principle on 
which they are formed presents several analogies. 

Bhotiya and Newari names qf Ike twelve months and days of the week. 
nsnin of montbi. 


yasttri. BhoHj/a. 

February, . — . .. i. . . — Dsgaw, or Uirs, Tts|b«. 


March, 

Chongchola, 

or 

CbUla 

(Uwa), 

ff 

Gnipa, 

April 

Dachola, 

If 

NcM. 

(Uwa), 

If 

Sumbe. 

May. 

Tlicbola, 

ft 

Swola. 

(Lim), 

If 

Zhibf, 

June, 

Dil'la, 

fi 

Pela. 

(U-a). 

If 

Cnappa, 

July, 

Cung'la, 

If 

GniUa. 

(lAira), 

If 

Tuafcpu, 

Auguat, 

Yung'lo, 

If 

Klioiu. 

(Uto). 

If 

Dumba, 

Beptaiaber, 

Koula, 

II 

Nlifila, 

(Mwo), 

fl 

Gnappa. 

October, 

Koala, 

M 

Chile. 

(Liiru), 

II 

Guabbu, 

Moreftber, 

Tbingla, 

If 

Oungla. 

(Uwa), 

ff 

Chuba, 

December, 

PuSla, 

II 

ScM. 

(Uwa), 

If 

Cbu4hilcpa, 

January, 

Sella. 

If 

Ziin'disla. 

(Uwa), 

» 

CbU'^ipa. 

February/ 

Cbel'la, 

M 

Zbin’naia. 

- ■ 


. . -I 


The second set of Newari names is formed merely by compounding the 
word Ld, a month, with the names of the cardinals, one, two, Ac. As for 
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the fim set of names; here too, we have the final La, and the prefixes are pro¬ 
bably mere charactistic epithets of the seasons, thus February is called CheBa, 
but CheUa means also the cold month, or winter. Further, however, 1 cannot 
explain the meaning of the compounds. 

ThiShotii/as, like the Newars, have no simple names for the months, but 
call them periphrastically the first, second, &c. month. Dagwa and L&wa, 
both mean a month} but in speech this word is never prefixed, save in speak¬ 
ing of the first Bhotya month, or February, for from February their year 
begins. What Tdr^bu means, I know not, unless it be the same with Thampa, 
the word that always closes the series of numbers, 10, SO, SO, &c. The names 
of all the others are easily explained, they being compounds of the numbers 
S, 3, &c. with the syllable pa, or ba, evidently the La of the Newan post fixed. 

Newari names of the seven daps qf the week. 


Sundfiy, 

(s) Adbwine, 

or 

Cfaunna. 

Monday, 

(a) Swomwa, 

IS 

Meno. 

Tuesday, 

(t) Ongwa, 

I. 

Swono. 

Wednesday, 

(•) Bndbwo, 

IS 

Pono. 

Thunday, 

(i) Biusowa, 

II 

Gniono. 

Friday, 

(•) Sukroara, 

91 

Kbonno. 

Saturday, 

(s) Sonchowa, 

19 

Nblina. 


The first are wholly corrupt Sanscrit, and the second is formed by com¬ 
pounding the word Nhi or Gni, a day, with the cardinkls: the Nasars have no 
simple words of their own, expressive of the seven days. 

The Pirbattiya Bhdsha is one of the Indian prakrits, brought into these 
hills by colonies from below, and is so generally difiiised, that in the provinces 
west of the Qogra, it has nearly eradicated the vernacnlar tcmgoes} uid 
though less prevalent in those east of that river, it has, even among them, 
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divided the empire of speech almiMt equally with the local mother tongues $ 
which too are daily, yet further, giving way before it. 

The Gorkhat speak this Pdrbattiya dialect •, and to their ascendancy is 
its prevalence, in latter times, to be partly ascribed. The valley of Nepi^ 
is indeed almost the only spot, not remote from the plains, where the 
vernacular speech of the people has maintained its ground: the Newari 
being, in substance, distinct from all the numerous dialects of Sanscrit 
originaL 

Now, as these dialects (to say nothing of their conquests dong the whole 
line o( hills) have penetrated to the districts dose around the valley, to the 
countries directly mirth of it; ancThave even long bad a footing in the valley 
itself, one is apt to ask, why its vernacular tongue has not given way before 
them, as in so many other instances? 

The cuises of its escape are, probably, these three: let. The fertility of 
the valley enabled the people to multiply rapidly, and soon to give tolerable 
consistency to their own speech. 

Sd. Its uniform surface made communication between all its inhabi- 
tanfr easy and frequent; whence the speech was further advanced, provided 
with a tolerable stock of words, and formed into a sort 'of national lan> 
guage. 

Sd. Its numerous people early adopted a religious persuasion ( Buddhism) 
which made them look on the Hindu colonists with jealousy. Those colonists 
were commoi^y of the Brahmamcal and Kshetriya tribes>-tribes, which, in 
the more fervid days of yore, could ** HI endure a Buddhist as a Buddhist 
could them. 
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All theM cireumtUncea were reversed in regerd to the mountainous 
tracts, whose people were comparatively few, and those few cut off from easy 
commerce with one another by huge barriers every where intervening. 

tlence they remained so long poor in words and ideas, that when the 
Hindu colonists (probably in the 15th century, in greatest numbers) came 
among them, those colonists were enabled, without much difficulty, to make 
their own speech and creed prevail over those of the aborigines. 

A variety of characters is met with in the Nepalese books, both Newari 
mbd Bhoti^a, some of which are now obsolete, and are undecypberable. A 
manuscript, of which a copjt is forwarded, contains a collection of these 
Alphabets, each bearing a separate designation, and difiering, in some degree, 
from those now in use. Of the Newari, three kinds of letters are most fami* 
liarly known, and four of the Bholttfo,* 

The three Newari alphabets are denominated Bhanjin Mola, Rat0a, wd 
Newari. Whether these three sorts of letters were formerly used by the 
Siva M&rp Newars, I cannot soy, but old Bauddha works exhibit them all, 
especially the two former. Neudri alone is now used by both sects of Newars 
for profane purposes, and for sacred, both often employ the Devandgari, 
oftener the Nemdri. If the Sha Mdrgi Newars ever used (which I doubt,) 
Bkatyin Mola, or Ranja, at least, they do to no longer, or the Bauddhas having 
long ceased ordinarily to employ those letters, in making copies of their scnp> 
tures, few Bauddhas can now write them; and the learned only (who are ac¬ 
customed to refer to their old works of religion,) can read them with facility. 

In regard to the origin of these letters, we may, without hesitation, reter 
the Newdri to Ndgari; but the other two present more difficulties. P*. CaniT 


• Sm Flatst. 


ill 
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WU| lome time backt of opinion, that they are mere fanciful specimeni of cali- 
graphy. This notion is refuted by the fact of their extensive practical applica- 
tion, of which Da. Cabst was not aware, when he gave that opinion.* By com¬ 
paring one of them (the with the fourth alphabet of the Bhotiyas, it will 
be seen, that the general forms of the letters have a striking resemblance. Of 
the Biotin Mot, I can aay little: it has a very ornate appearance, and possibly, 
if the q>parently ornamental parts were stripped from the letters, they (as 
well as the Raga) might be traced to a Devandgari origin, from the forms of 
which alphabet the Bauddhas might possibly alter them, in order to use them 
as a cover to the mysteries of their faith. The Bauddhas are, originally, In¬ 
dians : now, though probability may warrant our supposing that they might 
alter existing alphabetical letter^, for the purpose above hinfed at, it will 
hardly warrant our conjecturing, that they would undergo the toil of in¬ 
venting entirely new characters. All follow the Devandgari arrangement, 
and, upon the whole, I should not hesitate to assign them a Da&a&gan 
origin. 

Of the Bhol^a characters, four kinds are distinguishable; but only two 
of them are known by name to the Newars: they are called Uchhen and 
Umen. The third kind seems to be only a broken, or epistolary form of the 
second, and the fourth, as already observed, bears some afiBnity to the Ratga. 
There is also a character in use ucribed to the Sokkphos, who are said to 
be a fierce and powerful people, living on the confines of Northern CAina 
proper.f 


* It ii quite ohrioui, that boUi the Alphabet! referred to are the DevanSgari, iiinciiully and 
•lightly modifiacL—H. H. W. 

t Of theie, the tiM if the character known as that of Tibet. Some of the lettcm bear a reaein- 
blancc to thoae of the Derandgari alphabet, but the reat can acarcely be referred to the mme aource, 
and were probably invented by the Bauddba Miaaionariea after quitting India. No i«aemblaoce*to 
Boat of dwaa ia moaable in ancient iaacriptiona.—H. H. W. 
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The great bulk of the literature of Nefal, as well as of Shot, relate* to UMntn 
the Bauddka religion, and the principal works are only to be found at tem< 
pies and monasteries ; but numerous books of inferior pretensions, are to be 
obtained from the poor traffickers and monks, who annually visit Nepal on 
account of religion and trade. 

The character of the greater part of these is, probably, that of popular 
tracts, suited to the capacity and wants of the humbler classes of society, 
among whom it is a subject of surprise, that literature of any kind should 
be so common in such a region as Bhot, and more remarkably so, that it 
should be so widely diffused as to reach persons covered with filth, and 
destitute of every one of those thousand luxuries which (at least in our 
ideas) precede the great luxury of books. 

Printing is, probably, a main cause of this great diffusion of books. Yet 
the very circumstance of printing being in such general use, is no less striking 
than this supposed effect of it; nor can I account for the one or other fact, 
unless by presuming that the hordes of priests, secular and regular, with which 
the country swarms, have been driven by the tedium vits to these admirable 
uses of their time. 

The invention of printing, the Bhotiya priests, probably, got from CMna, 
but the universal use they make of it is a merit of their own, the poorest 
individual who visits this valley from the north, is seldom without his BotM, 
and from every part of his dress dangle charms, (Janlras) made up in slight 
cases, whose interior exhibits the neatest workmanship in print. 

Some allowance, however, should also be made for the veiy familiar power 
and habit of writing possessed by the people at large, another feature in the 
moral picture of Bhot, hardly less striking than the prevalence of printing or 
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the diffauott of books, ud which I should not venture to point out, htd I 
not had sufficirat opportunities of satisiying myself of its truth among the 
annual sojourners iii NefaJ. 

In the collections forwarded to the Society, will be found a vast number 
of manuscripts, great and small fri^ents, and entire little treatises, all 
which were obtained (as well as the small printed tracts) from the humblest 
individuals. Their number and variety will, perhaps, be allowed to furnish 
sufficient evidence of what I have said regarding Bhotiya penmanship, if due 
reference be had, when the estimate is made, to the scanty and entirely casual 
source whence the writings were obtained in such plenty. 

The hiany different kinds of writing which the MSS. exhibit will, per¬ 
haps, be admitted yet further to corroborate the general power of writing 
possessed by almost all classes of the people. Or, at all events, their various 
kinds and infinite degrees of penmanship^ present a curious and ample spe¬ 
cimen of Bhotiya proficiency in writing, let this proficiency belong to what 
class or classes it may. 

•« 

Something of this familiar possession of the elements of edutmtion, which 
I have.just noticed as characterising Shot, may be found, I believe, also in 
Indian; but more in the theory of its institutions than in the practise of its 
society, because of the successive floods of open violence which have, for 
agesy ravaged that, till lately, devoted land. The repose of Bhot, on the 
other hand, has allowed its pacific institutions full room to produce theic na¬ 
tural effect; and hence we see a great part of the people of Bhot able to 
write and read. 

In whatever I have said regarding the Press, the general power and habit 
of writing, or the diffusion of books, in Bhot, I desire to be understood by 
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my Europe! tu reedera with nuny grunt of allowance. These words are names 
importing the most Afferent Uiinjp in the world in the favoured part of £u* 
rope, and. in Asia. The intelligent resident in Hindustan will have np dif¬ 
ficulty in apprehending the exact force which I desire should be attached to 
such comprehensive phrases, especially if he will recollect for a‘ moment 
that the press, writing, and books, though most mighty engines, are but en¬ 
gines; and that the example of China proves to us indisputably, they may con¬ 
tinue in daily use for ages in a vast society, without once falling into the hands 
of the strong man of Milton ; imd consequently, without awaking one of those 
many sublime energies whose full developement in Europe has shed such a 
glorious lustre around the path of man in this world. 


The printing of Shot is performed by wooden blacks; which, however, 
are often beautifully graved, nor are the limited powers of such an instrument 
felt as an inconvenience by a people, the entire body of whose literature is 
of an unchanging character. 

Their writing, again, often exhibits fine specimens of ready and graceful 
Uenmanship. But then it is never employed on any thing more useful than a 
note of business, or more informing than the dreams of blind mythology, and 
thus, too, the general diffiision of books (that most potent of spurs to improve¬ 
ment in our ideas} becomes, in Shot, from the utter worthlessness of the books 
diffused, at best but a comparatively innocent and agreeable means of filling 
up the tedious hours of the twili|^t of civilization. 

With respect to the autitorities of the Bauddka religion, or their Sacred 
Scriptures, the universal tradition of the Nepakte Bmiddhitts, supporte'd 
by sundry casual notices in their existing works, asserts, that the original 
body of those Scriptures amounted, when complete, to eighty-four thousand 
volumes. 
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These works are known collectively, and individually, by^e names SUtra 
and Dharma, and in the P^d hand, there is the following stanza : 

" All that the Buddhas have said, as contained in the Miha Yin Sutra, 
and the rest of the StUras, is Dharma Ratna.” Hence the Scriptures are also 
frequently called “ Buddha vachana,'’ the words of the Buddha. SIkya 
S iNHA first reduced these words to writing; and in this important respect, 
SXkta is to Buddhism what VyXsa is to Brahmanism. SXkva is the last of the 
seven genuine Buddhas. The old books universally assert this; the modern 
Bauddhas admit it, in the face of that host of ascetics, whom the easiness of 
latter superstition has exalted to the rank of a Tathagata. The sacred 
chronology is content with assigning SXkya to the Kali Yuga, and profane 
chronology is a science which the Bauddhas seem never to have culti¬ 
vated. In the subsequent enumeration, it will be seen that SXxya is the 
“ Speaker” in all the great works. This word merely answers to “ hearer,” 
and refers to thejbrm of the works, which is that of a lecture, or lesson, deli¬ 
vered by a Buddha to his Bodhisatwas, or disciples. That SXkya Sinra first 
collected and secured, in a written form, the doctrines taught by his predeces¬ 
sors, and himself, is a fact for which I cannot cite written authority, but which 
seems sufficiently vouched by the general belief of all the Bauddhas of Nepal 
and of Bitot. Not one of them seems ignorant of it. The words Tantra 
and Purina, as vaguely expressive of the distinction of esoteric and exoteric 
works» ace iamilkr Co the Bauddhas of Nepal; but it would seem that their 
own more peculiar, but not more precise, names are Upadesa and Vydkarana, 
Gdtha, Jitaka, and Avaddn, seem to be rather subdivisions of Vydkarana than 
distinct classes. 

The word Sutra is often explained MiUa Grantha, Buddha vachana; and 
in this sense it has been held to be equivalent to the Sruti of the Brahmans, 
as has their Smriti to the Bauddha Vpdkarana. But. apt as Buddhism is to 
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forget the distinction of divine end human nature, the analogjr must be 
essentially defective; and, in fact, the^d/re of the Bauddhas often compre* 
hends not only their own proper Buddha Vachana but also Bodhitatwa and 
Bhikshu Vachana; which latter the Urabmans would denominate Xishi 
Vachana, and, of course, assign to the SmrUi, or comments by holy men 
upon the eternal truth of the Sruti. The New&rs and Bhotiyas are agreed, 
that of the original body of their sacred literature, but a small portion now 
exists. A legend familiar to both people assigns their destruction to Sankaba 
AchXbta : and the incomparable Sankaba of Sir W. Jones, is execrated by 
every Bauddha as a blood-stained bigot. 

Of the existing Bauddha writings of Nepal, by far the most important 
of the speculative kind, are the live Khands of the Racha Bhagavati, deno¬ 
minated the five Rochas, and the five Parmitas together with the PrqfnA 
Parmita of the narrative kind : eight of the nine works cidled the nine 
Dharnuu, the ninth being the Prajna Pamuta mentioned above ; and which, 
though classed with the Dharmas for ritual purposes, is, in its character, much 
more a-kin to the Rochas. 

The five Rochas are enumerated in order in the subsequent detiul. Each 
contains twenty-five thousand stanzas, and the whole, consequently, one lac and 
fifty thousand. The Rochas are of a highly speculative character, belonging 
rather to philosophy than religion. The cast of thought is sceptical in the 
extreme: endless doubts are started, and few solutions of them attempted. 
SXkta appears surrounded by his disciples, hy whom the arguments on each 
topic are chiefly maintained, SXkya acting generally as moderator, but some¬ 
times as sole speaker. The topics discussed are, the great first principles of 
Buddhism ; the tenets of the four schools of Bauddha Philosophy are mention¬ 
ed, but those of the Sw&bhdxdka alone, largely discussed. The object of the 
whole work seems rather to be proof of the proposition, that doubt is the end 
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H well M be|pnnin{f tff wisdom, than the establishment of any particular dogmas 
of philosophy or religion: and from the evidence of this ^at work it would 
appear, that the old Bauddha philosophers were rather sceptics than atheists. 

The Pri^d Parmta is a work of the same character as the Rocha 
Bhagaoati, of which it is esteemed by some Bauddhaa to be the etymon: 
and by those persons it is raid, that the R(u;ha Bhagavati is only an expansion 
of the principles and reasonings contained in the Pr<^ Parnuta, 

The nine Dhamas are as follows: 

1 Prqjni Parmta. 

S Ganda Fydha. 

S Darn tihumeswara, 

4 Samddhi Rojo. 

5 Lankdvatdra. 

6 Sal Dliarma Pundarika. 

7 Tttthdgata Gihyaka, 

8 LaUta Vistdra. 

9 Siibarana Prabhd. 

Divine worship is constantly offered to these nine works, as the Nava 
Dharma, by the Bauddhaz of Nepal, but why to them in particular, and not 
to all the works of the Bauddhaz 1 cannot ascertain. With the exception 
of the first; they are chiefly of a narrative kind; but interspersed with much 
occasional speculative matter. One of them (the LaUla Vizi&r) is the original 
authority for all thosb versions df the history of SXxxa Sinb a, which have crept, 
though various channels, into the notice of Europeans. I esteem myself for¬ 
tunate in having been the first to discover and procure copies of these im¬ 
portant works. To read and meditate them is not for me, but I venture to 
hint, that by so doing, only can a knowledge of genuine Buddhim be acquired. 
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Buddhim is not a simple, but a vast and complicate structure erected, during 
ages of leisure, by a literary people. It hsLS its various schools divided by vari* 
ous Doctors, nor is the Buddhism of one age less diSerent from that of ano¬ 
ther, than the Brahmanism of the Vedas, of the Purdnas, and of the Bhigavat. 

Let it not be supposed, because these works were procured in Nepal, that 
they arc therefore of a local character: the contrary is asserted by the Baud- 
dhas, and never disputed. The Sambhu Parana is the only local work of im¬ 
portance in the large collection which I have made. Perhaps it may be sur¬ 
mised, that if (as is stated) the fire of Sankaba’s wrath consumed all, but some 
fragments of the sacred writings of the Buddhists, the ample works now prO' 
duced must ba spurious. Let the exaggeration on either side be duly weigh¬ 
ed. The Bauddhas never had eighty-four thousand principal scriptures; nor 
did Sankaba destroy more than a few of those which they really possessed 
when he came to Nepal. The proof of the lutier statement is, that Buddhism 
was long after Sankaba’s time the prevalent and national faith of the Nepalese 
princes and subjects ; and that it is so still in regard to the people, notwith¬ 
standing the Gorklia coniquest. Sankaba may have converted, (I believe he 
did) one of the princes of the valley ; but the others remained Buddhists ; 
atid, no doubt, took care of the faith and property of their subjects., All old 
Bauddha works are written in one of the three sorts of letters proper to 
Nepal, usually in Ranja and Bhanjin Mola, and on Palmira leaves. Copies of 
the Racha Bhagavati are very scarce. I am of opinion, after five years of 
enquiry, that there were but four copies of it in the valley, prior to my 
obtaining one copy, and a half on« copy mora I gat traoacribed firotn an old 
one. No one had, for some time, been able to understand its contents: no 
new copy had been made for ages, and those few persons who possessed one 
or more Khands of it, as heir-looms, were content to offer to the sealed vo¬ 
lume the silent homage of their Pq/a. Time and growing ignorance have 
been the chief enemies of Bauddha literature in Nepal. 
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The Bmddha Scriptures are of twelve kinds, known by the following 
twelve names: 1. Sutra; 2. G^a; S. Vydkarana; 4. GAthd; 5. Uddn; 
6. Nidan ; 7- Ityukta ; B. Jdtaka ; '9< Vedpulya ; 10. Adbhuta Dharma ; 
11. Avaddn ; 12. Upadeia. 

Sutras, are the principal scriptures, CMilki Grantka) as the Racha Bhaga- 
vali and Ashia Sahamka Prajnd Parmita: they are equivalent to the Vedas of 
the Brahmani$t« 

Gej/as, are works in praise of the Buddhas and Bodhisatwas, in modulat* 
ed language. The GU& Govinda of the Brahmanists is equivalent to our Giid 
Puthtaka, which belongs to the Geya. 

Vydkarana, are narrative works, containing histories of the several births 
ofSAava prior to his becoming Nirvdn. Sundry actions of other Buddhas 
and Bodhisidwas—siso forms of prayer and of praise. 

Gdthis, are narrative works, containing moral tales, (Attek Dharmakathd) 
relative to the Buddhas. The Lalita Vist&ra, is a Vydkaram of the sort called 
Gatbd. 

Uddn, treat of the nature and attributes of the Buddhas, in the form of 
dialt^e between a Buddha Guru and Chela. 


Niddn, are treatises, in which the causes of events are shewn ; as for ex¬ 
ample, how did SAkta become a Buddha f reason or cause; he fulfilled the 
Ddn, and other Parmtas.* 


• Parmita here meane eirtue, the morel merit by which our eKspe (peeuge) from mortalitjr is 
(Atained. Di», or charity, is the &it of the ten cardinal virtues of the BoMIvu, “ and other,” 
refen to the remaialng oine. 
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Ityukta, whatever is spoken with reference to, and in conclusion : the 
explanation of some prior, discourse is Ityukta. 

Jdtaka, treat of the actions of former births. 

Vaipulya, treat of the several sorts of Dharma and Artha.—■G^zt is of the 
several means of acquiring the goods of this world (Artha) and of the world 
to come (Dftarma ). 

Adbhuta Dharma, on preternatural events. 

AvadSn, of the fruits of actions. Upadisa, of the esoteric doctrines. 

The following is an enumeration of some individual specimens of the 
preceding classes: 

First Kliand of the Rocha or Raktha Shagmati. b ia a Maha Yin Sutra Sictra, It begini 
with a relation (by hiniaelf) of how Sakya became Bhagavin ; and how he exhorted his disciplaa 
(Bodhiiotvac) to read, and how he explained the doctrine of ..ivu^a, that ia. aa> long aa jloKipa 
lasts the world laati. when Avidga ceases {NtrodhaJ tlie world ceases; aliter. Praoritti ends, and 
NinriUi begins. Such are the general contents of the former part of tbia Khemds and the latter 
part of it ia occupied with explanations of Sunyatd and Maha Sunyati. SJicXA is the speaker, the 
hearers are Sueiiuri and other iShiAsMhit .■ the style is 'proto (Gadya.) 

Second and third Khands of the Raktha ZlAopavori—contents the same aa above. 

TIte Fourth Khand of the Raktha BhagavaH relates, how any one becemes Sanakannofna, 
or skilled in the knowledge of all things on earth and in heaven; in a word, omniscient: betides 
which, the subjects of the former Khandt arc treated of. more or less, in this. 

Tlie Fihh Khand of the Raktha Bhagnvat! .- besides Avidya, Aunya, and the other great 
topics of tite prior Khandt, the Khand contains the names of the Baddhat, Bodhi-tatwat, &c.: the 
fith Khanda ia also called* Fiassuti Sahatrika Prajni Parmila, 


• Tlteae prefixed epithets rontradistiiiguish the two works, which arc both known by the name 
Pra/ni Parmila. This name, huwever, properly belongs oidy to the latter, and when found alone 
indicatea it, and never the fiflb Khami ol the Raktha BAagavati. 
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Tliete Fire Kkand* are all in proie. 

^fAia Sa^eurika Pre^nA Parmitat a Maki KAi S^tru. A speculative irorii, treating of the 
transcendental topics discussed in the Paeha Bkaffomtit and furthcTt of tlie doctrine of Atreda. It 
is prose. SjtKtA is the ipeakerf and SuaiiUTi> and other BMhkukai the hearers. 

At^ta tSoAunAa Vj/dhhjfa* This is a comment on the Pn^n4 Parmita, by Bara Shadrat in 
verso and prose. 

Gofidh Vyuha\ Vyakarana SAt^, contains forms of supplication and of thanksgiving, alto 
how to obtain Sodhynydn: prose: speaker Sacta: hearer Sudkana KumAra. 

Da$a Bhitmesttara: a Vydkaranay containing an account of the ten Bkumii: prose: speaker 
Saxya : hearer AnaNDA 

Samddki Raja^ a FydAoroa .* an account of the actions by which the wisdom of Buddhitm is 
ac<iiured, and of the duties of a BodhiMtUtca, prose: speaker Sakya, and hearers Havana and 
others. 

Sai Bharma Z^riKZ/friAa; FydAorana; an account of the JfoAl and other JDfpa PdMos, or 
of the lights to bu maintained in Jioiior of (lie BadJhut^ BodhimtwnK, &C. 

LaliUi Vittara. TliU Is a l^dAarana of the sort called Gatka. It contains a history of the 
several births of SakvA} and how, in his last birth» he acquired Bodki-jnyiHt and became a Buddha ; 
verse and prose : speaker Sakya : hearera MaitretA) and others. 

Guhya 5cmo!^, otliemiso called Tatbdgata Guhyaka^ an Upadeta or TofUntt contains 
Mantrai and explanations of the manner of performing Puja r prose and verse: speaker Bhaoavan 
( i. c. Sakya): hearers Vajra Pani BodhuatiffUi and others. 

Suvama Prabha, n Vydkarana Sdttra, an account of Laksiimi and other goddesses, and of 
the Bhayavat Dhdiu, or mansions of the deities: prose and verse: speaker Sakya : hemrer LiTbAvi 
Kumara. 

Sicayamldtu Purdtta the gre&ter, K Vydkaran ot the sort called GdAdf an account of the 
manifestation of .S'lmyamMw w Adi Buddha in JViyjd/—and the early 'history of Btpdl t verse: 
speaker Sakya : hearer Ananda BhUakuha. 

Swayttmhhu Putdna^ the less, a GdihA: an account of Supayambhu Chaitya^ (or Temple) 
verse and prose: speaker and hearer as above. 

iToraiida FyiiAa, a Gatka: an account of Ixduswara Padna Pani : prose: speaker and tiearcr 
as above. 

Guna Karanda Vyuha^ a Cuthd: an amplification of the above in verse : speaks and hearer 
as before. 

Baftarastu, an Avadau Sdttrat an account of the fruits of actions, like the Karma Vipdia of 
the Brahmins: prose: ^leaker and hearer as before. 
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A$6»aAt>aiU», m Avadin Sittra t an account of the Trirlmi, or BmUha, DMama, Smga, 
also of the Chatytu, with tlie fruits of worshipping thorn: sene: stieaker Upaoupta BhiMuAa t 
bearer Asoka Si^. 

BhadnAcUpa Avadin, an Avadin Sittra .• an account of the actions of SAkta, and of tl»e 
wisdom which he thereby acquired: perse: speaker Upaodpta BkikAuka : hearer Asoka Btffo. 

Jitaha MiU, a Jitaka Sittra i an account of the rarious meritorious actions of SXkya in his 
several births, prior to his becoming a TaAigaia: verse and prose : speaker SAkpa: hearer AhaM'- 
DA Bkiktktt. 

Maniekira, an Avadin an account of the birth of SkxiA, and of the fruits of his actions: 
prose: speaker and hearer as above. 

Bujivintati Avadin, an Avadin Sittra t an account of the fruits of building, worshipping and 
circumambulating Ckaitgas.- verse and prose: speaker Sacta : hearer MAirisaYA. 

Nandi^ukka Suxighotka, an Avadin ,• an account of the groat fast, called Va tm dk a ra ; and 
of thelrait of observing it: prose: speaker SJIkta : hearer Amawoa. 

Bodki-tkaryi, an Avadin Sattra, of the sort called Kivya ,• contains a highly laudatory ac¬ 
count of Dina Parmita, and of the Bodki-vkaryi, (or Bad dkiit dutias), verse: speaker Maitketa : 
bearer Sddhana Kumara. 

Baruna Punditrika, an Avadin : an account of Ariukmi Raja ; of Sdmadra Rsmv, Purokit, 
of Ratha GARauA, Tathigata; and of Avalokitrswara, (i. e. Padma Pini Bodkitatm), 
prose: speaker S akta : hearers Maitriya, Ac. 

Ckandimrita Mali, a treatise of prosody, the measures illustrated by verses laudatoty of 
Sakya SiNHA: verse and prose: the author Amrita Bktktkn. 

Lokumara Saiaka, a hundred verses in praise of Padma Pari: sesae: author Vajra Datta, 
Bkiktku. 

Soroka Dkira, with a comment: a Edvya in pruUe at Arya Tori, Bnddka Sakti.- verse: 
author Sarvajha MiTRAPioA, Bkiktku. 

Apariniita Dkirani, an Upadeta, of the sort called Dkirantt* contains many Dkiramt ad¬ 
dressed to the Buddkat, who are immortal (aparitttayudia Tatkigau,) prose: speaker SAkya : 
hearer Ahakd Bkiktku. 

Dkirani Sangraka, a collection of JUdi—ie, as Jlafra Va ir tviam a ’t D. Maka MmyatrCt D, 
and those of many other Buddkat : verse: speaker SIkya : bearer Vaiua Pahi. 


* Dkiranit, though derived from the T/padeta, are exoteric. They are short significant forms 
of prayer, similar to the Panvkinga of the Brahmans: whoever constantly repeats, or wears, made 
up in little lockets, a lAirani, possesses a charmed life. 
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PancHa RalMa, in Vpaii$a Dhimu: in iceouni of tb« five BvMha Saklii, eilled Prati- 
iar6, l[c. proae; ipeiker S axya : Iietrer Amanda. 

PratyangirA DKirmi, in Upadina DUmmii aniccountof Pmtymgira Buddha Sahti: proK; 
•peiktr Sakta ; hearer Amanda Bkihthu, 

Tird Stttuama, an Upadeta Dhirani •• contain! an account of Arya Tdrii, of her hundred 
name!, her Vija Mantrai, Sfc. vene; speaker Padma Pani : bearer Vajua Pani. 

Svgatdvaddu, an Atadan Sailra: contains an account of the feail kept in honor of the 
Sangat or Bodhuatuxu: verse: speaker Vasukdhaba Bodhitatwa: hearer Pusbpakitu Big- 
Kumaro. 

Sukkivati Boha, the heaven of AhitXiha Buddha ; veree: speaker SAkta : hearers Amanda 
and othen, 

Saplavara Dhirani, an Upadeta of the lort termed Dhirani: an account of the seven DnU 
{Buddha Saktie) called, Vaeundhari ; Y^ra Vidirinii Ganapati Hridaga; Uehnieh Ygagi; 
Pama Savarif Marichi; Graha Matrikd, together with their Vfja Manlrast prose: speaker 
Sakta : hearers Amanda and others. 

Snga SmgTaha,a,n Upadeea: an account of the 7’a«tr,fa(ritual:proie:SpeakerSiKtA:hearere 
Vajra PilNi, drc. resembles Uie Mahodadhi of the Brahmans. 

Ssfwnta BatnUutra, a Vyiharana, in the sense of the Brahmans; that is, a grammar; the 
part that treats of nouns; prose: author Ddroa Simua. 

Sumaghmadan, an Amdia Sietrai an account of the Heaven (Shuvan) of the Bhihehuhatt 
near the close is a story of the merchant Sumaoha and bit wife, whence tlie name of the work: 
prose: speaker Sakta : hearer Amanda. 

Chaitya Pungava, an Avadin, on the worship of the ChaUyaa prose: speaker SAkta : hearer 
SucilKTAMA, Bhikthuha. 

Kalhinipadin, an Avadin Sietra : containing an account of the merit and reward of giving 
the* Pindapitra, Khikthari, CMvara and iAodia to BUkehuhae: prose: speaker SAkta : bearer 
Kastapa BUkthu. 

Pinda-filritadin, an account of the begging platter of the Bhikehu, and of the merit of 
bestowing it on him: prose: speaker and hearer as above. 

Dhutajigra Keyuri, an Upadaa, or Tantra Dhirani: an account of Dhwajiagka kitdii, Bud¬ 
dha Sahti: prose: speaker SAkta: hearer Imdka Diva (the god.) 


• The begging platter, stiC and slender babilimenta of the Bauddha mendicant, are called by 
the names in the text: tlie Ciivani is the upper, the Bniia the lower garb. 
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Mime; TWUroU. Auihor; Soka Lama, FUce; JaMa DaMi. Sut^ect; ni4 by Mm> 
dieaiit Monki, to proiper their petition for elme. 

Nones Jlim AtU. Author; Choiil Aoina. Rice; froaemM. Subject; the uee tud rir- 
tuo of the Jfojn, or pioying Cj^adtr. 

Stmt; (M Dam. Author; Ooncatr £aeia. n*ee ; Kparilot. Subject; Medicine. 

Marne ; Ifapaekt PoM. Aulhw; Abouak Xoaie. Ploce; JaU lam. Subject; Fhyiictl 
Sdeuee, or the winda, rain, weather. 

Name; Xie/M. Author; K( LAab Lama. Place; BouU. Subject; Witchcraft, Demoo- 
olog/i Ac. 

Name; TWaaUti. Author; Hakacbahsah Xomo. Place; BaiaiA. Sul^eet: Science 
otWar. 

Name; BataJUa-il. Author; Baaacrie iDaiBa. Place; Oaama. Subject; read by eurriTora 
on the death of a relation, that they may not be haunted by hie ghoav. 

Name; &ni.a.taU. Author; Takacbik ioiao. Place; KpurJlI. To be read by trarelleri, 
during their wandetingt, for aalm of a ante itfurn. 

Name; iSB<a.Ai-iaaA. Author; YiaaB-RKAa Lama, Place ; SAAala. Subject; read prenoua 
to iitting on a Paackaet, for a proapetoua iiaue thereof. 

Name ; JSarikh. AttU>or ; AMAOATAaui lama. Place ; Art. Subject ; to be read for increaae 
of temporal gooda 

Name; dfwaieA. Author; TI-takb Lama, Place; Smt^sorAdUt. Subject; to be read at 
time of gathering Sowert for arorahip. 

Name; /hdaHjM. Author; Mdri-TAEB-TAN Lama. Haco; JfaaW. Subject; to be read 
prerioua to laying the fonndation of a houie. 

Name; TSoita^paA. Author; Aei-lah Aomo. Place; £«4o.ri*«*' Subject; to be read on 
the ere of battle. 

Name; CKakaaomaA. Author; Gasa-hataeb Lama. Place; MaohaMck. Subject; to be 
read whilat feeding the aacred fiahea at the templca; a very holy act. 

Name; Sma. Author; NemAcbala Lama. Place; ftpanamah. Subject; to be read at 
the time of bathing. 

Name; LtdamadapaUU. Authoti Una Laata. Eace; lataa. Subject; to be read before 
aatiiig, whfle dinner ie aerring up. 

Name; Otaadapa. Author; OaABARAama. Place; Jdb m maaa h . Subject; to be read 
prerioua to'amUng puncbaiaa. 

Naana; S dat e t... Authori Uatabb tmaa. Place; J'odda. Sidtject; o be repeated whilat 
esonerating thmaaekat, that no evil apirit may come up. 
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Kmbc : SMiat. Author; jAHADuau Zama. PUce; MaAarmk. Subjact; to bo rood by Iona 
traveUrrt, io foreiu and bye-wayt, for protection. 

Name; JKo^. Author; Olachatah Zamm. Place; JtdrdA Subject; to be read by a dead 
mao'i relatirea, to free hie aoul from purgatory. 

Name; Pwfamm. Author; Uachal Zama, PUce; SadarL Subiect; to facilitate inter* 
ficwa, and make them happy in their iaiuea. 

Name; ZXidM. Author; Cbofai.i.ah Lima. Place; Vrinkh. Subject; to interpret the 
ominaut croaking of crowa, and other inauapicioui birdi. 

Name; JCifniekak. Author ; Kkdchak Zama. ' Place; Pdert^loi. 

Name; Chalah. Author; Ginu Zama. Place; Btdakh. Subject; to be read at time of 
drinking, that no ill may come of the draught. 

Name; Xkgu, Author; Tupathwo Zama. Place; Kib^*h. Subject; for incraaie of yeara. 
and a long life. 

Name; CUM. Author; Akabbh Zoato. Place; Art KaUguk, Subject; to be read for 
ramoring the inclemenciea of the aeaaon. 

Name; KagkatM. Author ; Scohah Zama. Place; BoUtatAar. Subject; to be read by 
honemen, at aeaaona of joumiea, that they may come to no harm. 

Name; ZueU. Author; Now alah Zama. Place; ChaffUraMaha h , Subject; to be read for 
increaae of eloquence and knowledge of languagea. 

Name; OkAatenah. Author; Sujakar Zama. Place ; Stakuhah. Subject; to be read by 
Archera for aucceaa of their craft. 

Nome; The BaadhpoOU, or hiatory of the foundii^ of the Temple of Kaiaohii in Iftpal, 
with other mattera appertaining to BuonuiaM in NtpaL 

Name; SiripoAL Author; BitTAKOH Zomo. Place; Jamatakk, a general form of prayer 
for rich and poor, aick and healthy, man and woman. 


Although an accurate estimate of the sources whence these works were 
derived, would require a long and laborious examination of their contents, yet, 
from their general character, as well as from local tradition, little doubt can be 
entertained, that Bhot obtained its literature and letters from India, through the 
Bauddha Missionaries, or Refugees from Hindustan. These individuals car¬ 
ried with them, and subsequently procured from India, many of the sacred and 
profane works of their sect. and. as was their wont, they immediately began to 
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instruct the people of Shot in their own, that is in the Sanscrit tetters and 
language. They had, no doubt, some success in this measure in the first pe¬ 
riod of their emigration into Bhot ; but in the end, the difficulties of Sans, 
crit, and the succession of Native teachers to the chairs of the original Indian 
emigrants, led to a preference of the Bhotiya language, and, consequently, a 
translation of all the Sanscrit works they had, into the vernacular tongue of 
the country. This resort to translation took place early; a circumstance 
which, aided by the lapse of time, and the further and further decline of the 
original literary ardour, inspired by the Indian Refugees, produced, at no 
distant period from the decease of the first Indian teachers, the oblivion of 
Sanscrit, and the entire supercession of original Sanscrit versions by transla- 
lions into Bhotiya ; the Bhotiyas, however, although they thus soon lost the 
Sanscrit language, retained the Devanagari letters. The result of the whole 
is, that the body of Bhotiya literature now is, and long has been, a mass of 
translations from Sanscrit, its language native, its letters (like its ideas) In¬ 
dian. To support this view of the case, I have to observe, that, even 
Nepaksc, much nearer as they are to India, and much more cultivated as 
they are, have resorted extensively to vernacular comments, and even trans- 
ktions of their books, which also are Sanscrit; and that, although the Neicars 
have a good language of their own, they have no ktters, but such as are clear, 
ly of Nigari origin, and declared by themselves to be so: that all the Bhotiyas, 
with whom I have conversed, assure me, that they got all their knowledge 
from India, that their books are translations, that the originids, here and there, 
still exist in Bhot, but that now no one can read them: lastly, that several 
of the great Bhotiya classics proclaim, by their very names, the fact. 
These remarks are applied, of course, to the classics of Bhot: for, in regard 
to works of less esteem there, I believe such to be not translations, but 
originab; chiefly legends of the Lamas, and in the vernacular tongue, the 
beat dialect of which is that spoken about Lassa and Digarcia ; but still, like 
the translated ckssks, written in letters egaentially Indian. 
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An —curie view of the Bmtddhm' systm of belief w«il4 imreW* tbe 
peruael of a mwabcr of tbe voluminoua woricB above specified, and would demand 
more time than could be bestowed upon the task by any penon, not otherwise 
wholly unemployed : the time and application necessary would, wo doubt, idao 
be unprofitably expended, as the works, from the short notice already given, are 
evidently filled with endless subtelties and subdivisions of the most puerile 
and interminable description ; a very few observations must therefore suffice 
in this place, on the Religious notions of the Bauddhas of this part of India. 

Speculative Buddhism embraces four very distinct systems of opinion res* 
pecting tbe origin of tbe world, tlie nature of a first cause, and the nature and 
destiny of tbe soul. 

These systems are denominated from tl>e diognoetic tenet of each, 

Mmka, Aiskwarika, Yitnika, and K&rmika, and each of these again admits of 
several subdivisions, comprising divers reconciling theories of the later Btnti- 
ika teachers, who, living in quieter times than those of the first Doctors, and 
instructed by the taunts of their adversaries, and by adversity, have attempted 
to explain away what was most objectionable, as well as contradictory in tbe 
original system. 

The SwabkAcikas deny the existence of immateriality; they assert, that 
matter is the sole substance, and they give it two modes, called Pravritti, and 
NhrvriHi, or action and rest, concretion and abstraction. Matter, they say, 
is eternal as a crude mass, and so are the powers of matter, which powers 
possess not only actiyity, but intelligence. The proper state of existence of 
them powers is that of rest, and of abstraction from every thing palpable and 
visible, (Nirvritti,) in which state they are so attenuated, on the one hand, and 
so inv—ted with infinite attributes of power and skill on tbe other, that they 
want only consciousness and moral perfections to become gods. When 

4 o 
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the powers past from their proper end enduring state of rest into their casual 
and transitory state of activity, then all the beautiful forms of nature or of the 
world come into existence, not by a divine creation, nor by chance, but spon¬ 
taneously : and all these beautiful forms of nature cease to exist, when the same 
powers repass again from this state of Pramritti, or activity, into the state of 
NhvriUi, or repose. The revolution of the states of Pravritti and Nirvritli 
is eternal, and with them revolve the existence and destruction of nature or 
of palpable forms. The Swabhkoikas are so far from ascribing the order and 
beauty of the world to blind chance, that they are peculiarly fond of quoting 
the beauty of visible form as a proof of the intelligence of the formative 
powers •, and they infer their eternity from the eternal succession of new 
forms. But they insist that these powers are inherent in matter, and not im¬ 
pressed on it by the finger of God, that is, of an absolutely immaterial being. 
Inanimate forms are held to belong exclusweli/ to Praxiritti, and therefore to be 
perishable; but animate forms, among which, man is not distinguished 
sufficiently, are deemed capable of becoming by their own efiPorts, associated to 
the eternal state of Nirvritli •, their bliss, which consists of repose, or 
release from an otherwise endlessly recurring migration through the visible 
forms of Prawitti. Men are endowed with consciousness, as well, I believe, 
of the eternal bliss* of the rest of Nirvritti, as of the ceaseless pain of the 
activity of/’raori^/i. But these men who have won the eternity of Nirvritli, are 
not regarded as rulers of the universe, which rules itself—nor as mediators 
or judges of mankind still left in Pravilti, for the notions of mediation and 
judgment are not admitted by the Swabh&vikas, who hold every man to be 
the arbiter of his own fate, good and evil in Prrtaritti being, by the constitu- 
lion of nature, indissolubly linked to weal and woe: and the acquisition of 
Nirvrilti being by the same inherent law, die inevitable consequence of such 


* 'tils pnttlsal dodrine is that they art, toioe of them, hoireTer, My no: Ihs qusitisBr turns 
flu ths pisrssatptatisa offiMfaM, for which tee sa. 
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an enlargement of bis faculty by habitual abstractiout as will enable a man 
to know what Nirvritti is. To know this, is to become omniscient, a Buddha, 
to be divinely worshipped as such, while yet lingering in Pravritti; and to 
become, beyond the grave, or in NirvriUi, all at least that tnm can become, 
an att respecting which, some of ^e Swabhdvika* have expressed much 
doubt, while others of them have insisted that it is eternal repose, and not eter¬ 
nal annihilation* (Sunyatit): though (adds this more dogmatical school,) were 
it even SdnyatA, it would still be good: man being otherwise doomed to an 
eternal migration through all the forms of nature—^the more desirable of 
which are little to be wished ; and the less so, at any price to be shunned. 

From the foregoing sketch it will be seen, that the most diognostic te¬ 
nets of the Swabhdvikas are the denial of immateriality, and the assertion that 
man is capable of enlarging his faculties to infinity. The end of this enlarge¬ 
ment of human faculties is association to the eternal rest of Nirvritti —^res¬ 
pecting the value of which there is some dispute—and the means of it are 
I'apas and Dhyan —^by the former of which terms, the Swabhthoikas understand 
—not penance, or self-inflicted bodily pain—but a perfect rejection of all out¬ 
ward {Pravrittika') things} and by the latter, pure mental abstraction. In 
regard to physics, the SwabMvikas do not reject design or skill—but a designer, 
that is, a single, immaterial, self-conscious Being, who gave existence and 
order to matter by volition. They admit what we call the laws of matter— 
but insist that those laws are primary causes, not secondary, are inherent 
eternally in matter, not impressed on it by an immaterial creator. They con¬ 
sider creation a spontaneity, resulting from powers which matter has bad"-" 
from all eternity, and will have to all eternity. So with respect to man, they 
admit intellectual and moral powers, but deny that immaterial essence or 


• Thit interpretotion of tlie Swahhmika Sinyoti » not the general one, though their enemiM 
have attempted to make it ao; for the prevalent aenac of the word among the SwUkoit ace on. 
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being, to which we ascribe those powers. Animate and inanimte cauMtioflt 
they alike attribute to the proper vigour of nature or Swabhdtm. I behove 
the Swabhfynka to be the oldest school of Bauddha philosophy, but that schoed 
has, from the earliest times, been divided into two parties, one called the Swa- 
tMmkai simply, whose tenets I have endeavoured to state above, the other 
termed the Prdjnika Smbhdvikas, from* Prajnd, the supreme wisdom; via. 
of nature. The Prijnikas agree with the Swabkdvihat, in considering matter 
as .'the sole entity, in investiug it with intelligence, as well as activity, and in 
giving it two modes of action and of rest. But the Pr^nikas incline to 
vnitixe the powers of matter in the state of Nirvritli, to make that unit deity; 
and to consider man’s summum bonum, not as a vague and doubtful associa* 
tion to the state of Nirvritti ; but as a specihe and certain absorption into 
Prajnd, the sum of all the powers active and intellectual of the universe. The 
AukKorikas admit immaterial essence, a supreme, infinite, and intellectual 
Adi Buddha, whom some of them consider as the sole deity, and cause of all 
things, while others associate with him a co-equal and eternal material princi¬ 
ple : and believe that all things proceeded from the joint operation of these /wo 
principles. The Aiskvearikas accept the two modes of the Swabhdvikas and 
Prijnikas, or Pravritti and Nirvriiti. But though the Aiskwarikas admit 
immaterial essence, and a god, tliey deny his providence and dominion, 
and though they believe Moksha to be an absorption into his essence, 
and vaguely appeal to him as the giver of the good things of Pravritti, they 
deem the connexion of virtue and felicity in Pravritti to be independant of 
him, and to be capable of being won only by their own efforts of Tajm and 
Dhydn, efforts which they too are confident will enlarge their faculties to 
infinity, will make them worthy of being worshipped as Buddhas on earth, 
and will raise them in heaven, to an equal and aelf-eamed participation of 
the attributes and bliss of the supreme Adi Buddha : for 'such is their idea of 


Prafra, from pro, an mieniiiiTe preUx) rad Aydao, viidoni. or, perhspt, the timprerjha- 
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Moksha, or abiorption into him—or, 1 should rather say, of union with him. 
AU the Buddhas agree in referring the use and value of mediation, (earthly 
and heavenly,) of the rights and duties of mortality, and of the ceremonies 
of religion solely to Pravritti, a state which thfy are all alike Uught to con. 
demn ; and to seek, by their own efforts of abstraction, that infinite extension 
of their faculties, the accomplishment of which realises, in their own persons, 
a godhead as complete, as any of them, and the only one, which some <jf them, 
will acknowledge. The Kirmikas and Yatnikas derive their names, respectively 
from Karma, by which I understand conscious moral agency, and Yatna, 
which I interpret conscious intellectual agency. I believe these schocda to 
be more recent than the others, and attribute their origin to an attempt to 
rectify that extravagant quietism, which, in the older schools, stripped the 
powers above (whether considered as of material or immaterial natures) of all 
providence and dominion; and man, of all his active energies and duties: 
asanming as just, the more general principles of their predecessors, they seem 
to have directed their chief attention to the phsenomena of human nature, to 
have been struck with its free will, and the distinction between its cogitative 
and sensitive powers, and to have -sought to prove, notwithstanding the neces¬ 
sary moral law of their first teachers, that the felicity of man must be secured, 
either by the proper culture of his moral sense,* which was the sentiment of the 
ifdnufi/is, or by the just conduct of his understanding, a conclusion which 
the Yitnikas preferred : and this 1 believe to be the ground of distinction 
between these two schools, as compared with one another. As compared 
with their predecessors, they held a closer affinity with the Aishwarikas, tfiaa 
with the other schools, inclined to admit the existence of immaterial entities, 
and endeavoured to correct the absolute impersonality and quiescence of the 


* tfntwithitsnding these sentimentii, which are principally referabie to the state of Pravritti, 
the KdrmHat and Yititikiu still bold pte&rentially to the Tajxu and Ohifan, the eerere medita¬ 
tive aecsticiein of tbo older schools. 
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Cauw Ciusanim, (whether material or immaterial,) by feigning Karma ot 
Yatna, conscious moral, or conscious intellectual agency, to have been with 
causation from the beginning. The Karmka texts often hold suclt a language 
as this; “ SAkta Sinha—wIio, according to some, (the Swabhdvikns) sprang 
from SwabMva, and, according to others, (the Anhwarikas) from Adi Buddha — 
performed such and such Karmas, and reaped such and such fruits from them.” 

In regard to the destiny of the soul, I can find no moral difference be* 
tween them and the Braluninical Sages. By all, metempsychosis and absorp¬ 
tion are accepted. But absorbed into what ? into Braiime, say the Brahmans 
—into Siinyatd, or Swabhdva, or Projnd, or Adi Buddha, say the various sects of 
the Bauddhas and 1 should add, that by their doubtful Sdnyati I do not, in 
general, understand annihilation, nothingness, but rather that extreme and 
almost infinite attenuation which they ascribe to tlieir material powers or forces 
in the state of Nirvritti, or of abstraction from all particular palpable forms, 
such as compose the sensible world of Pravritti. 

How far, and in what sense the followers of these divers and opposite 
systems of speculation, adopted ihe innumerable deities of the existent Bud¬ 
dhist Pantheon, it must rest with future research to determine, when those 
ample works which it will be my happiness shortly to place within the reach of 
my curious countrymen, shall have been duly investigated. Suffice it at present 
to say, that the practical Huddhistn of Nepal has long admitted a marked dis¬ 
tinction between those saints of mortal mould, who won the rank and powers of 
a Buddha by their own efforts, and the Buddhas of a celestial nature and origin. 

The former of these are seven,* and are denominated “ Mdnushi,’’ or 
human: the latter “ Anupapddakd," without parents, and also “ Dhi/dni.’' 


Callud tipasip, SiiU, Vifwabhi, SuluhMuJa, Kaimka Uuui, and Sdkya Siuka. 
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This tecond appdlatien it derived from the Sanscrit name for that abttfmeted 
musing which has found more or less favour with almost all the Asiatic retU 
gionists, but which is peculiarly and pre-eminently characteristic of BuddUm. 

The epithet Dhjffyd, however, as applied to a class of Buddhai, is obvious¬ 
ly capable of an athratic interpretation, indeed hardly less so than the Md- 
mUki, to which it is opposed: and what therefore I desire to observe is, that 
the AiikmmrikoM (beyond the bounds of Nepal too) ascribe this creative 
Dhydn to a self-existent, infinite, and omniscient “ Adi Buddha," one of 
whose attributes is the partial possession of five sorts of wisdom. Hence ha 
is called “ Pdnchajnytina AtmikA and it was by virtue of these five sorts of 
wisdom, that he, by five successive acts of Dhy&n, created from the begin, 
ning, and in the duration of the present world, the Pancha Buddha Dhy&m." 

The names and graduation of these Jhydns, Dhydm, and Buddhas are thus: 




JDhjfdnoi. 


Bmtdkat. 

1. 

Suvi$mdUka Dkarput 

TIte Dhydn of creoUon ii called 

1. 

FatraolMfMi. 

s. 

Adarduxtta. 

by one generic name taka 

s. 

Ak^ohftjfo. 

3. 

Pratitduhana. 

Sanaa^ano, and by five re* 

s. 

BamammkImxHL 

4. 


petitiont of tliia, the five 

4. 

AmiidbLa, 

5. 


Buddhas were created. 

6. 

Amoffhasiddka, 


It might be expected, that the supreme Buddha having created these five 
celestials, would have devolved on them the active cares of the creation and 
government of the world: not bo, however ; the genius of genuine Buddhism 
is eminently quiescent, and hence these most exalted aeons are relieved from 
the degradation of action. Each of them receives, together with his existence, 
the virtues of that Jnyin and Dhyin, to the exertion of which, by Adi Buddha, 
he owed his existence, and by a similar exertion of both, he again produces a 
Dhyini Bodhisatwa. The Dhyini BodhUal-Jias are, one by one, in succession. 
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the terti«i 7 and active authors of creation. These creations are but perish¬ 
able, and since the beginning of time, three of them have passed away. 
The present world is, therefore, the work of the fourth Bodhitatwa, who is now 
Lord of the ascendant, and his worshippers in Nepal are wont to invest 
him with all the powers of a Supreme and sole God, the ** Prcetem Divui 
being, as usual, every thing. When the existing system of worlds shall have 
run its course, the offices of creator and governor of the next will be assumed 
by the fifth Bodhisatwa. The names and lineage of these Dhj/dni BodJiisatwu 
are as loUows: 


SmUlmi. 
t. Vairoehima. 
i. AhMhya. 

S. AieuMoifiSSava. 

4. Amildhia. 

5. AmcshatuUUia 


AMitalwat. 
1 . SamimlaUmlr*, 
t. Vq/mPim. 

». Atm Pim. 

4. Puima PM. 
t. Viiwa Pdni. 


The Dhydni Buddhas and Bodhisatms are considered to stand in the 
relation of fathers and sons to each other, and as there are DhgAni BedU- 
latwas, so are there MdnusM Bodhisatwaii who again bear to their respec¬ 
tive Mdnushi Buddhas, the connexion of pupil to teacher, of graduate to 
adept, of the aspirant after the wisdom of Buddhism to him who possesses 
that wisdom. 1 should add, that it is competent for a mortal man to become 
a Buddha,* whilst he yet lingers in the flesh ; albeit, the entire fulfilment of 
the rewards, if not of the prerogatives of the transcendent character, is assign¬ 
ed to a more unearthly state, viz. the state of NiroriUi. 

The images of the Dhyini Buddhas, which have been forwarded to 
the Society, occupy (and exclusively of all lower Buddhas) the base of 


Hmos die Ohiae Lamas ef Shot, though the originsi idas has boon perrerted sessewhal. 
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every Manuchaitj/a,* or highest order of temples in Nepal} end thet those 
images are invariably distinguished by the respective difierences eahibited 
in'the specimens transmitted. 

The following list of Buddhas compleats all 1 have at present to efler on 
the subject. Two lists were prepared for me, some time ago, liy an old Bmid- 
dha of Nepal, with whom I have long cultivated an acquaintance ; but were 
then laid aside for future examination and explanation where opportunity 
should serve. 

1 have accordingly had them compared, under my own eyes, with the 
scriptures, whence they were extracted, and that comparison has auggsetstl 
the following brief elucidatory remarks. In sIm firsa fdaaa, the l ess ee list 
has proved to be superfluous, all its names being contained in the larger osw. 
In the next place, the whole number of Buddhas in the greater catalogue has 
been found to amount to one hundred and thirty-one and not to one hundred 
and forty-five, as stated elsewhere; the same name being repeated, in aoaae 
instances, two and three times, by reason of this catalogue conaistinB ef liter¬ 
al extracts from several independent works. And I have thought it better 
to leave it in statu quo, than to omit sundry names of one senes because they 
occur in another. Such omission might have interfered with some estaWiahed 
contiguity, time, place, or circumstances, in regard to the Buddhas, with 
which we are'ttot acquainted i and with respect to the repetitions, these 
may be seen, in the’ list, at a glance, by the references attached to 
them. There is one deviation ftom she mOsdmsfmm as fisand In the 
pottos whence they an drawn, and it is this. After the names of Ae 


• c»ae^ if the prqwr sad sde nsmslbr a Biwafissbodsaf God. WdA. the pr opw s ad 
sdaaaaiaof a Jwdftn sbedatrAs Mrrnal sfOod. la thafttwardwaltotht otjssssf 
to th« lauar th« pro fm sd. 
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lix great MamuU Buddhas (Nos. SO to S6) the tuunc of SXkta Sikha> 
the seventh end last is given in my list, though not found at that place in the 
Zalita Fislirtt! probably because SXxta bad not, when that work was com¬ 
piled, become Nirvdn and a TathAgata in the proper sente. His name, 
tliough occurring before, is notwithsUnding, re-inserted in my catalogue in 
that place, in order to make up the complement of the now famous Sapta Bud¬ 
dha Manushi. Before each distinct series of names, the work, from which 
it is derived, is uniformly noted. 

In the works cited, many more names, besides those given in the cata¬ 
logue, are to be found, and from the whole of the books which have been pro¬ 
cured and transmitted to Calcutta, hundreds of new names might be drawn. 
In the Sam<dri Ra/a,* SasvXbtba Sidoha, (SXkta, before he became a 
Buddha,) is asked by Maiteeta and Vajea PXni, how he acquired Samddhi 
Jm/Sn 1 In reply, he begins by naming one hundred and twenty Tathdgatas, who 
instructed him therein in his former births, and at the conclusion of this enu¬ 
meration of Buddhas, SabvXbtha Sidsha observes, he has given so many 
Dames exempli gratia, but that his instructors were really no less in number 
than eighty crores. There it a verse in the Aparimita Dharam (to be found 
in many other, and higher authorities) purporting that “ the Buddhas who 
have been, are, and will be, are more numerous than the gnuns of sand on the 
banks of the Ganges.” Some of these Buddhas sprang divinely, not genera- 
lively from other Buddhas ; some from Akis, and some from the Lotos. 
These are in general evident nonentities, in regard to chronology and his¬ 
tory : yet it is often most difficult to distinguish them from their more sub¬ 
stantial compeers, the origin of the latter having been frequently traced up to 
Heaven by the vanity of superstition, vriiile its grovellii^ genius, no lem fre- 


• I hrn tUi liM bsftn M sunetsd ftsaa Ihs AssmUU Jtfw; hst I dt ast thiak it worth 
nhih to add it to tht liots aliaadj giTsa. 
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quently drew down the lineage of the former to Earth. Again, among the 
Buddhas confessedly of mortal mould, there are three wide degrees, that of the 
Pratyeka Buddha, that of the SrSvaka Buddha, and that of the Mahd Ydmka 
Buddha. But the two former are regarded, even by their worshippers, as 
little more than mere men of superior sanctity; and as infinitely inferior to the 
Mahd Yinika Buddhas, such as SXkya and his six great predecessors. We have, 
however, multitudes even of this highest degree : and besides, the title belongs 
not only to the supreme Mitmshi TatMgatas, but also to all the Dkydnis in> 
discriminately. Upon the whole, then, it seems peculiarly desirable, in the pre¬ 
sent state of our information, to keep a steady eye upon the authoritative 
old scriptures, that SXkta is the seventh, and last of the Buddhas. 

It is very worthy of remark, too, that, according to those scriptures, the 
duration of these seven Buddhas fills the whole extent of time : the two first 
being assigned to the Satya Yuga ; the two second to the Treta ; the two 
third to the Dw&para ; and SXkya and the Buddha yet to come, being the 
declared Lords of the Kali or present Yuga. It will hardly, I imagine, be 
considered an answer to this difficulty to observe,- that the Chronology td the 
Buddhas, supposes an eternal world, and confounds time and eternity. 

It has not occurred to me at present to doubt the historical existence of 
SixTA's six predecessors, but I have' not failed to remark that, while the 
Buddha writings make ample mention of SXkta’s birth, sayings, and doings ; 
and while they ascribe to him, the arrangement at least, and scripture of all 
the work, they are nearly silent with uapect to the origin and actions of 
the six Buddhas, who went before him. To go farther into this matter would 
laait me beyond the bounds I have prescribed myself on the present occa¬ 
sion. What I have said wUl suffice to shew why the catalogue has been so 
long withheld, and perhaps would justify the withholding of it stiU. 
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• Lut of Tatkdgatas compiled from the Lolita Vietira, Xriya Saiyfraia and 
Rakiki BhageoMti. 


LaUta Vitlara, let Section. 


* Padmotta«a. 

9 Bhabmaketu. 

3 IPNTT BfPANKABA. 

Gvnaeetv. 

6 MahXkara. 

6 

Rishideva. 

7 SbIteja. 

8 NN1«5 Satyaketc. 

9 f lid-BlI VaJRASANHATA'. 

10 SarvXbhibhO. 

11 'twri Hemavabna. 

12 AtyuchchaoXmI 

13 NNnrVTNT PravXrasXoara. 

14 

PCSHPAKETD. 

*3 2^411 VararOpa. 

18 »iTN*r SfJLOCHANA. 

Rishiocpta. 

18 Pwtji 

JiNATAKTRA. 

J9 HHN Unnata. 

90^ 

PVSHPITA. 

91 '*<riNiT UBKAfiLji. 

92 PCSHEALA. 


93 NTfV SoBARMf. 

>1 

94 «nr41 Manoala 

95 «f ifq SvDARSANA. 

26 NVfihfiJjIT MahasinhatfjX. 

27 Sthitabvddhi- 

DATTA. 

28 WNNntfar Vasamtaoakdhi. 

29 Satyadhebmavi- 

iftfS PELAKIBTTl. 

30 f?r4l Turya. 

31 ^ PuSBYA. 

32 Loeabvndaba. 

33 ViSTiBKABBEOA. 

34 T«nitf?f Ratnabibtt*. 

35 UobatejA. 

36 irvDNr BrahmatejX. 

37 «9rv Sdohosha. 

38 ScpcaHPA. 

39 SvMANOJNACnoSKA 

10 SucheshtXbOpa. 

41 NNfNNNN PRAHASITANETRA. 

42 Gi’narXsI. 


• T^ie lull wm Knt by Mr. Hoboiow, in the Dnvtnagui chuvettr only, with « rMnnt 
* 11 e Secretary would render them into their equivalent Roman diaracters agreenblv to ebt 
on loepy followed m the Renorchet. Thia haa accordingly been done, bat it baa been thought 
y to be tatitltctoiy to inurt tbc dudm in the Oevanegvi letton olio.—B. H. W. 
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43 Meohaswaka. 

44 SVNDARAVEEMA. 

46 ‘BTVBNT Ayviteja. 

'<4 

46 SalilagajaoXhI. 

47 ^TvrfHvri^nLoEtBHiLXsHiTA. 

48 tinvv'^ JlTABATRV. 

49 Samp6jita. 


60 

61 (Mt 

62 1%^ 

53 

64 

65 

66 


ViPASYl. 

SlEBf. 

ViSWABBtf. 

Kakvtsanoa. 

Kanakamuni. 

K&syapa. 

SXkyahuni. 


lAiita Vittiara, ISlA Section. 


67-1 AMOGHASiBSf. 

58 - 2 Vairocbaba. 

60 - 3 Dundgbbuiwaba. 

60-4 Dhabmebwaba. 

61 - 5 SahantadabsI. 

62 - 6 MahXbcbmban- 

OHI. 

63-7 Vl$i4Bt Dharmadbytaja. 
64 8 JmXbaebtu. 

65- 9 TWf l i it Rbtnasiehi. 

66- 10 n S I %Pf Padmayoni. 

67- 11 SarvXbhibbO. 

(See No. 10.) 

68- 12 BTBIT SXoABA. 

69- 13 'Tinri^ Padmaoarbba. 

70- 14 wrBhFTm SXaendbabaja. 

71- 15 ^{)im PusHPiTA. (See 

No. 20.) 

72- 16 YXsodatta. 


73- 17 'vr«r^YC JnXnamebv. 

74- 18 YnaF^ Satyadarsi. 

75- 19 itT B F'^ NXoadatta. 

76- 20 YVI^YVYinjft ATYVCUCBAOXBf. 

(See No. 12.) 

77- 21 *l2 l fty MahXtiyOba. 

78- 22 TfiBKrai RasmIrXj. 

79- 23 rn m gftl SXkyamuni. (See 

I No. 56.) 

80- 24 Indraeetv. 

81- 26 ^jr »W S^ryXmama. 

82- 26 yifil SUMATl. 

83- 27 nxoXbbirho. 

84- 28 ftB U Cm BhamhajyarXjt. 

86-29 SiNBAEETO. 

86- 30 yiBVl ' O GonXoradbXrI. 

87- 31 B T2 W2 Kasyapa. (See 

No. 56.) 

88- 32 Arcbibertd. 
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LaUla Vitlira, ISlk Seetim.—(eMtimMd.) 
80-33 n^pvrni AeskoibyabXj. 


00-34 irntfiNi) TagarasikbI. 
01-35 Sarvagakdhi. 

02-30 MAHXpRADfPA. 


03-37 Padmottara. 

(See No. 1.) 
94-38 Dhermaketg. 

(See No. S.) 


JLaJita Vutdra, 

05-1 ^VmTTVVlMALAPBABBiSA. 

00-2 f iP i RETNXRCBf. 

07-3 PushpXvalivana- 

TTdff vfil RX.I1EU8UMITX- 
Bllirv bbuma. 

08-4 Cbandrasvbva - 

JIHMfEABAPBA - 
BRA. 

00-6 ^[NTTN GonabXjapba- 
EBtr* BBXEA. 


20<A Sectiaa. 

100 - 6 TWNft RktnayashI'i. 

101 - 7 MbohaeOtXbiii - 

ffniTT GABJITASWARA. 

102-8 TWN^injir RetnachbatrX - 
]|TW«mi bhygdoatXva- 
bhXsa. 

103 - 0 Kllinf ff SAMANTADBRSf. 
104-10 11%^ Ganendra. 


Kriyd Smigraka. 


105 - 1 Vaibocbana.* 

(See No. 58.) 

106 - 2 MahoshnIsha. 

107 - 3 SitXtapatbo- 

'iDV IBNfSBA. 

ioe-4 HlliMni TbjobXii. 
100-6 ftv9p€tv VuAYOlBMfiBA. 


110- 0 VlEIRABOSBNf- 

8HA. 

111- 7 VK^^NItT UsOATOSHNfaRA. 

112- 8 K^nri^f MabodgatoabbI- 

«BA. 

113- 0 ftwli eilt VlJAYOBBRISBA. 

(See No. 103.) 


• iftiA Thn Diae, aIthoii|h • n|w«itioB, ii nabtrad j bteanw Iht ptfwaaga hen indieitad 
bgrthtawM FibMtam »raHj F«ra4MAM4r, Jbi^llMtitotbMulEMyXuorAM 
«mtena«BMIathiiliit,bMe*aMtiacitenta^ 
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114- 10 

115- n wi|4m 

116 - ta 

117- 13 

118- 14 

119- 15 TUVIH 

120- 16 WITTIT 

121- 17 

122- 18 

123-19 4fVfTW 


Krij/i Sangraha. — (continxtd.) 


Akshobhya. 

(See No. 86.) 
Vajbasatwa. 
Vajbar£ia. 
VajrarXca. 
YajhasHdru. 
Rbtnasambhava. 
Vajraretma. 
VajrasOrya. 
■Vajraketu. 
VajrahXsa. 


124- 20 AmitJbha. 

125- 21 Ifinnt Vajradbebma 

126- 22 VajbatIkshna. 

127- 23 Vajbabetw. 

128- 24 VajrabhXsha. 

120-25 Amoohasiddha, 

130- 26 Vajbakebma. 

131- 27 Vajbabauba. 

132- 28 WVTB Vajbayabsha. 

133- 29 Vajhabandhi. 


Raksha Bhagnvati. 


134 - 1 YirWC Retharara. 

35- 2 Asoeasr!. 

36- 3XlfTfi RetwXrchI. (See 

No. 60.) 

37- 4BiHC Jayekdba. 

38- 5 PADMOTTABASBf. 

(See No. 1.) 


139 - 6 Soeyamakdai,a- 

WirrtPlT fbabhIeot- 

140-7 Eeachbatea* 

141 - 8 SABlDHIHAiTT- 

OTTABAirt. 

142 - 9 ETff# pABMAiBf. 

143-10 NamdabbI. 



XIII. 


NOTICE 

OF 

THREE TRACTS RECEIVED FROM NEPAL. 


By HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, Esc. 

SecrtUay to the jUietic Soeiet]/, 


A HE •ccounts hitherto published of the Religious System of the Nepsleie, 
•re fiU* from being comprehensive or satisfactory., They only establish the 
general conclusion that there are two predominant forms of belief, as well as 
two principal divisions of the People, the Parbatya, or Mountain Hindus, who 
follow the faith of the Brahmans, and the Neman, or original inhabitants, who 
adhere to the worship of Buddha, 

The indistinctness and inaccuracy that pervade the descriptions of 
Kirkfatmcx and BucnANan, are not however, in all probability, the fault of 
the describers. Much is, no doubt, attributable to their want of access to 
original authorities, on which alone dependence can be placed for a correct 
view of any mode of faith in India. Ihe Spirit of Polytheism, always an 
accommodating one, is particularly so in this country, and the legends and 
localities of one sect are so readily appropriated by another, that it speedily 
becomes difficult to ast%n them to their genuine source. In like manner, 
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formuUe and ceremonies very soon become common property* and whatever 
may be the ruling principles, the popular practice easily adopts a variety of 
rites that are peculiar to different creeds. This is every where the case 
throughout Hindustan, and the sectaries of Visrhu often assimilate to those 
of Siva, whilst the worshippers of the female Principle are constantly identi¬ 
fiable with both. Nepal, evidently, constitutes no exception, and the worship 
of Siva, and Tantra rites, are so widely blended with the practices and notions 
of the Bauddhitlt, that an accurate appreciation of the latter is no longer 
derivable from any but original and authentic sources, or the ancient works 
of the Bhot^at in which the pure and primitive doctrines are enshrined. 

Of the number and character of those works which are the authorities of 
the Bauddhas of Nepal, the only description on which any reliance can be 
placed is contained in the preceding communication, from Mr. Hodosom, to 
whose active and intelligent zeal the Society is so largely indebted. It yet 
remains, however, to estimate the contents of the volumes he has enu¬ 
merated, and which for the far greater part, it is believed, are written in the 
language of Tibet, and not in Sanscrit, as he seems to suppose. We must wait 
therefore for the acquirement of this language by European scholars, before 
we can pronounce with confidence upon the character and contents of the 
Bauddha Scriptures, and how far they may be originab or translations. If the 
latter, which, except to a limited extent, is very unlikely, we may safely 
assert, that the Samerit originals are no longer procurable in Hindustan. 

The paper already referred to, furaishas us also with the only outline of 
the Baudoka philosophy and mythology that can be consulted with advantage, 
for, although some of the particulars are to be found in Gioegi’s ponder¬ 
ous volume, they are so obscured by his parade of learning, and spirit of 
theory, that they are to be selected only with great trouble and uncertainty. 
The account given by Pallas, as quoted by Bochamam, seems also to be 
derived from oral information only, and to be confined to superficial and 
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popular details. To wbtt extent the Doctrines or Divinities of JSAor Baud- 
dhim are of local origin or modification, can only be determined when the 
condition in which this form of faith exists in other countries is more authen* 
tically explained j but as far as we may infer from what has yet appeared in 
the Asiatic Researches, or elsewhere, on the Smddkim of Ceylon and Ava, 
many and important varieties occur between the heavenly hierarchy of those 
countries and of Shot. Of the scale of Buddhas which prevails in the latter, 
we have no tract whatever in the communications of Bocbanak, Mahont and 
JoiNviLLG. Their enumeration of the human Buddhas, the only Buddhas of 
whom they speak, differs also from that of Mr. Hoooson. Amidst the per. 
plexity that this disagreement is calculated to occasion, any further illustra¬ 
tion that is available will be, no doubt, welcome to the Society, and I 
have therefore thought that the following notice of the only works sent 
down by Mr. Hodoson', which I have been able to distinguish as connected 
with the religion of Nepal in any language known to me, might not be un. 
acceptable. The works are short, and are evidently of a popular, not a scrip, 
tural character. As authorities, therefore, they are of no great value, although 
they may be taken as guides to common and corrupt practice and belief. 
They evidently, however, spring from the mythological system sketched by 
Mr. Hone sow, and so far corroborate his statements, as well as derive confir. 
mation from his remarks, whilst they serve also to shew how for the Buddha 
creed has been modified by Tdntrika admixture. 

The works in question are three tracts, comprised in one volume, and 
severally entitled— AduauA vrata KdhAt, Ritual for the religious observance 
of the Eighth (day of the lunar fortnight.) NaipaSya Devata KalySm Pan- 
chavinsalika, Twenty.five Stanxas invocatory of the favor of the Deities of 
Nepal—and Sapta Buddha Slotra, Praise of the seven Buddhas, The text of 
these tracts is Sanscrit, interspersed with a gloss in Nemari, copiously infused 
with pure Sanscrit terms. The two latter are so short that they may be 
translated entire. A specimen of the first will be sufficient. 
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TRANSLATION. 

SAPTA BUDDHA STOTRA 

“ I adore Jmendra, the consuming fire of sorrow, the treasure of holy 
knowledge, whom all revere, who bore the name Vipaswi, who was bom in 
the race of mighty monarchs. in the city Bandumati, who was for eighty 
thousand years, the preceptor of gods and men, and by whom endowed with 
the ten kinds of power, the degree of Jinendra was obtained at the foot of a 
Fdtald tree. 

“ I adore SikhI, the mine of heavenly wisdom, the supreme sage who 
crossed the boundaries of the world, who was born of a royal race in the 
great city Aruna, whose life, adorned with every excellence, extended to the 
term of 70,000 years, by whom, out of affection for mankind, holy wisdom was 
obtained at the foot of a Pundarika. 

'* I adore VtswABHt}, the friend of the universe, the king of virtue, who was 
bom in Anupamd, of a race of illustrious monarchs, whose life lasted 60,000 
years, and who, having triumphed over earthly afflictions, obtained immor* 
tality at the foot of a Sdl tree. 

'* 1 adore KrakUCHCIianua, the Lonl of Munis, the unequalled Sugata, 
the source of perfection, who was born in Kshemavati, of a family of 
Brahmans, revered by kings, the life of that treasure of excellence was 
40,000 years, and he obtained, at the foot of a Sirisha tree, the state 
of Jinendra, with the weapons of knowledge that annihilate the three 
worlds. 
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“ I adore Kamaka Muni, the uge and legiilator, exempt from the bllnd- 
nesi of worldly deluiion, who was bom in the city Sobhofutoati, of a race of 
Brahmans honoured by kings. His resplendent person existed thirty thousand 
yean. The degree of Buddha was obtained by him, munificent as the moun¬ 
tain of gems, at the foot of an Udumbara tree. 

'* I adore Kastafa, the Lord of the world, the most excellent and eminent 
sage, who was born at Benarei, in the family of Brahmans venerated by 
princes, the life of bis illustrious frame endured S0,000 years, and the waters 
of the three worlds were dried up by the lamp of divine wisdom, which he 
acquired at the foot of a Nyagrodha tree. 

" I adore SXkya Simha, the Buddha, the kinsman of the Sun, worshipped 
by men and gods, wbo was born at the splendid city of Kapitapur, of 
the family of the chief of the Sakpa kings, the life of which best friend 
to all the world lasted 100 years. Having speedily subdued desire, 
unbounded wisdom was acquired by him at the foot of the Asvattha 
tree. 


“ I adore the Lord Maitreta, the chief of Sages, residing at Tushitapur, 
who will assume a mortal birth at Kelumati, in the family of a Brahman 
honoured by the king, and wbo, endowed with immeasurable excellence, will 
obtain the degree of Buddha, at the foot of a Ndga tree, his existence will 
endure 8000 years. 

*' Having praised the seven Buddhas, supreme over all, and resplendent 
as so many Suns, as well as the future eighth Buddha, Maitreta, dwelling at 
Tushitapur, may the merit of such praises be quickly productive of fruit, 
so that having divided all corporal bonds 1 may speedily obtain the final 
liberation of the holy Sages.” 
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remarks. 

The enumentioB given in these verses is, therefore, very different from 
that of Dr. Buchanan and Capt. Mahony, and instead of five or six we have 
<!ight deified Buddha teachers or human Buddhas: the former writer has only 
specified two names, Gautama and Sakva, of which the first does not occur 
in the Nepal list, whilst in another place he observes that SXkta is considered, 
by the Burmese Bauddhists, as an impostor: the latter has mentioned the 
names of the Buddhas, and they are evidently the same as the last five of the 
Nepal Stoira. 

Kakoosowsbh, or KaAKUCBBaNBA, 

Kokaoammeh, „ Kanaka, 

Kaseueppxh, „ Kastapa. 

Gottama, „ Sakva, 

Maitasb, ,, Maitreta, 

possibly the other three are regarded as Buddhas of a different Kalpa, or penod, 
and therefore only were omitted in the list furnished to Captain Mahony, 
(Asiatic Research. VII. 33.): the Nepal enumeration, however, is not a mere 
provincial peculiarity, nor of very modem date, and the same must have pre. 
vailed in Hindustan, when there were Buddhas in the country. Hemachsmdra, 
who wrote his vocabulary, probably in Guzerat, in the 12th centuyy, specifies 
the same Buddhas as the Sapta Buddha Stotra, or Vipasyi, Sikhs, FOssPOihd, 
Krakuchhanda, Kdncluma, K&syapm, and Sikpa Sinha. 

How many ot these Buddhas are real personag?*, is very questionable. 
Kasvapa is a character known to the orthodox system, and perhaps had once 
existence: he seems to have been the chief instrument in extending civilisation 
along the Himalaya and Caucasian mountains, as far as we may judge from the 
traditions of Nepal and Cashmij-, and the many traces of his name to be met 
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Nttipal^a DewUa Kalgdiia P ai i tk0iiiuiltt k 4 . 

Mty the fint-borot the Holy SwATAvsHtr, Amitasucbi, Aiieo'HAt AMB^ 
BHTA, the splendid Vaibochaba, Makibbava, the King of sages slid the PiAv 
Vajbabatwa, ' preserve you in your sojourn in the world •, may Sw PlAjliii' 
VA»ADBiTwf, the all-bountiful holy TUsi. and the rest, * be propkiotDTfit 
yoii^l adoM 

S. May the goddesses Samfat FaadX, GanapatibbidatX, YajravidkX- 
▼nf, UaBHIBBAJlFAHi. KlTITAB4V|a>A))l> GEABAMtlUXt, KoTILAXSBXESBI, 


1. Thsic, MwmhamDMHenBrthepneeding dWtofSIfamef Mr.EM0tB.«Mthafir> 
fODSgts of Ihe AiMwarH, or lliciiticsl psnthoon—Ills Adi Stiddia, or Mlf-oxirtoiit origtosl Croslor 
—the firs Tlljfiaf ffsfiiftstj ondor other appellsttoni, corrsipoDdiog HTonllj to AuiiXsba, 
AifoaBAiiMaas fisin»e»i *. Vaiioobama, end Ritvasamshava, (u is p^e Ml), asAa sisth 
ftid d ls, Vajbasatwa, SBiansting frosi Adi Buidka—ike ■ecoadsi 7 agent in the oreetioa sfiai- 
IBAteritl auhslaneea—the other fire being charged with the oteatio^ of naterial feodiab 


fi. Tfcwe f awi i e diidiiitiea are, is therulgar Atno at Sl e egasaei,ill *i»aa of Adi Btiddka 
and the Ofim BoddkM, m |WW» effterrnatter are V | fi 8l »»8 < Ooddew is the AmM 4 
tfibapstenritmt neiiherfa dw W a m a e priaaitira AinmrOa doctrine are tlie istellectual EatenlDaa 
of the dirina BuddAat linked tn female forma—either literally or figuntircly, ea their Aellil, er 
eetirs asaigiae. Aoeoatplsie list of thaas Ooddesaaa, and thair i^propriatios, are ipedfisd by Mr. 
Hodgseot aa lUiowit— 


Aasbosaiui IfiiWife 

▼aISSOBABA, tt 

AEssmsBrA, k 

RneASAJiBHArA, „ 

AkitAbha „ 

AttSMA-aiSHBA, „ 

Yaaasatwa • 


Pa An A. 
VAnASBATWl. 

LocbahA 

Mahokbi. 

PabdasA. 

TAaA. 

VASaASAlwATKHcA. 
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with her trein, and the protecting * Pahchabakbha, be propitioui to you— 

1 adore them. 

3. May Retmaoerbiia, Dipakkaba, the Jina MANiKtrscMA, Vipabti, 
S'lKHi, ViswABiiu, Kakvtsa, Kanaka, the Muni of Mum$ Kasyapa, and SXkta 
S iNBA, ♦ the liuddhat past, present, and future, the ocean of whose excellence 
is not to be passed by tlie ten faculties, be propitious to you—I adore them. 

4. May the chief of sages and saints, the excellent son of Jina, Avalo* 
XESWABA, may Maitbeva, Ahantaoamja, VajbapXni, and the great chief 
ManjunXth, S\KVAKirARANA, and the illustrious pair KsHiTfoEBDHA and 
Kiiaoebbha, ’ be propitious to you— 1 adore them. 

S. Thcte Goildnaen nre caniidered by Mr. Hodgton, u belonging to the genuine Bend- 
diiii •yttcni and ilie Swtitfftdci/tj oci;oul—being eponteneoua manifeetations of matter, like other 
eainteni bvings. man included. Some of them are known by other name*, ae SAMPATraAnX, the 
girer of nralili ia alto VasusciiaiiA. tlic earth—K itivabatadawa, the bog-faced,it altoMABioBn 
pcrh:i|>s Iiiti-ndnig Rndiancp; KiiriLAKiiAKt.'ii. the inuumerehly-eyed, » named Pbatihoiba. The 
PaueharakM, the five Jiuktbat, or protecting pntvera, are ityled PbatisabA, MABAeABAeBAPBA. 
MBBDOiMi, MAiiAWArvRi, MAiiAetTAVATf, and MAiiAMAWTBXNtnARiBi. Without poeseeaing 
tile ivgeude atuched, no doubt to each, it would be untufe to analyae these ternu. 

4, We have here Ten mortal BudMaM, Tlie last aeren here been already tlie object of 
remark. The three first are assigned by some, not the best authorities, to the Sai^a 

[>. These nine are Bodk u at v K u , sapposed to bear to the Vhydm, or celestial Buddait, the 
relation of Sons: thua— 

Avalobuwaba, it the Son of AMiTABHa. 

Maitebya, „ VAtaociiAHA. 

AhaHTAOAIMA, „ ABABOBBrA. 

Sahabtabiiadba, „ Taibochaha. 

VajbapXvi, „ Aubobbya. 

Makjuhatii „ Ditto. 

Sabyabivabama Viaii- 

KAMBHI, „ Amouma. 

Kbhitiobbbba, „ RSTBAeAlIlBATA. 

KiiAoenaiiA, „ AKiriBBA. 

Of thete, the first, who it the ttmo with PADHApXnt, the foorlh and the fifth, ate included in original 
systems amongst the UiifaHibndkuatwttt (tee page &4t), but the others an of mortal origio, tad, 
therefore, rerv iacoBsietently datired fiom celestial progeniton. 
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5. May that collective aggregate of the five Buddhas, preserve you, who, 
for.tbepreservation of mankind, created, from bis own abode, the one light * in 
the supreme Lotus, named NAgavdsa, which sprang from the root planted by 
Vii'ASTi, which being one portion became five-fold, and which plays eternally 
—1 adore it. 

6. May that mysterious portion of PrajnI as Gchteswari, » born of the 
Lotus wiUi three leaves, by the will of Manjddeva, void of being, the penoqi* 
fication of desire, favourable to many, and praised by Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva, who in Ddbca, the giver of boons, was manifested on the ninth day of 
the dark half of the month Mdrgasirslia, be propitious to you—I adore her, 

7- May SwATAMBRU, in a visible form as lietna Lingeswara, of the 
Srhaisa shape, the chief of the eight Vilardgas ,' the raft by which the ocean of 


<• Die object of imroestion {• the Adi Buddia, in the form of Light, nunirMted on the Sam- 
hkiaiA mountein ; the flsaie is said to bum eternally in tlie centre of the hentiiphere of Samiku 
Ckmij/a, 

1- Tbe Sakti of Adi BadMa it here addreiKd as mtniretted in tiie element of valor, the 
following legend is cited by Mr. Hodgson from the SamUm Purina—•• When ManjuhAth had 
let off the waters, the luminous form of Buddha appeared. MahjuhAtu retolred to erect a 
temple orer it, but srater bubbled up to fast that be could find no foundation. On liii haring 
recourse to prayer, the Goddess Odhtiswau appeared, and the water Subsided— Cohybswari, the 
Goddess of the hidden form, it eery like an adoption from Saiva mysticism. Tliit, and the preceding 
verse, are both very obscure. 

a. This, and the following seven verses^ refer to tho eight Vilatifaa of the nine Bodhuatieaa 
r.ddretted in verse four, aU but tfao ftitt, manifested portions of tbemtelves under tome visible but 
inanimate thspe, thus 


Maituta, was visible u a fiamo called Siiaalaa. 


Akahtaoaiija, 

Al ft 

ZofM. 

SAIIAIiTABHADaA, 

U ft 

Flag. 

VAJurAiit, 

ftl ft 

WaUrJar. 

MAWimiTH, 

fti ft 

Chmri. 

ViauiAitnai, 

ftl ft 

Fi*. 

KSBITlOaUBA, 

ftl ft 

Vmanlla. 

SBAOBUaA, 

ftl ft 

Condi dSleft 
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life taiajr be crossed, who was produced from a portion of M&itketa uniting with 
the light of Ratmachuba * in the forest rock, be propitious to you—I adore it. 

8. May Goicebiibswara, the son'* of Khaoakja, in the form of a Lotus, 
assumed on the bank of the V&gmati, by desire of LoKANilTH, to preserve the 
wicked Gouebna " engaged in austere devotion, and who, for the benefit of 
mankind and their progenitors, is still at the confluence of the rivers, '* be pro¬ 
pitious to you— I adore him. 

9. May Mahesa, named Kila, '> the Ft/ar 0 go, emanating from Samakta. 
BHADBA, in the form of a flag, on the holy mountain, '♦ for the benefit of man. 

ThcM mn called the exempt from pMsioh, or rather perhaps the liberators from Pasdon 

—aa the com|M>und admits of either sense. They are also caUe<l the eight Mangaimt, or 
oious ohjeeta. They are found ecutptured on Saadd/ta monumentf» and especially on the itone or 
aaarbleJ^ei^ which ere frcquantly placad in tlie temples of the sect. They appear to have beta 
merely the symbols of Uie liodkiaatwoM / but they have been connected evidently in popular belief 
with notions derived freon ilie Hindu religion and local legenda, and bear the character of so nuuay 
Limpag erected by different individuals^ some of whom are specified. 

^ ItnrwAcnunn or MANiciivnAs he of the jewehcrest: he is said to hare been a King of 
&iA e l« Aopor, on whose bend grew a gem of imwiimable va1ue» which lie offered to the Ood^ 
and which wm united with the portion of Maiteita to form tho */!Mcwf«Linga. The Snipatm iib 
properly* the Jewel worn by Khisrha* but ia'here understood to imply a waving fiame. Amotigat 
the ancient Bandit acalptures at AmattmUit on the KrUhnOy and removed thence by Orfenel 
Jfaeilcnrw, was one of a IsUigain, sonaountod by a flame of tide description. 

10. The Vit»6ga is Stylod K hm ffm gm Ttm ag m^ meaning* boirevor, emAnatlop or darivatioB. 
not liCarally son. 

11. Goksbwa is said to haye been a prince of PemohAla. The name of the Pllar^pUk 

li conJoBction irith his appellatiflin* is a clear indication of a Amp^beiDg intendod. Thm%^*m* 
bob* throughout all IndUt* being oomoionlr named from some <^rCUias|aiice oeaaected wHk Aeir 
first erection; with JE r m am , the name of Sin affixed. go fisr ms i wirB is* thanfoie, the Lhagn 
Mf up by Goabmia. It is protndtle* however, that GosanvA is a fabulous person, and tbs* lha 
real origin of the name is tha existenca of a Lmgam pn tlm Malabar Censtp friiidh hee 

bees very celebrated for some centiBies. 

Iflb Of the W fp wM f and ^la wi gfi Bafl ri, wham oUationa to aacaitofs are offiwedr 

1>. OrJTiteiimw. 

14. lha last baa Srigirit whldt liw ceouBeat aalli 
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kiDd.fi ightening, bi witli a stake, the fierce seipent K6uu, " the King of the 
Ndgas. 


10, May that Sarvawara, the son of the great J'ma, holding a tri¬ 
dent and a bell, a portion of VajBAPAM, in the form of a water jar. 
aiaumcd at the command of Loxeswaba, to cherish SabvapIoa, " and 
left on eai’th for the benefit of mankind,be propitious to you—1 adore 
him. 


11. May Gttrttesa, " the all-bestowing form assumed by Manjd Dev a, 
for a portion of himself, in order to awake the ignorant, and idle, and sensual 
Manjugartta, ’’ and convert him (it) to a profound and learned sage, (or re¬ 
gion) be propitious to you—I adore him. 

12. May that pious Sabvakivabana Vishkavbiii, desirous of the form 
of a fish, and decorated witli the lord of snakes, who gave all to the sage 
Ddita, and throwing off a portion of himself became the passionless Vflardga, 
Fhamndreteara, be propitious to you-l adore him. 


15. KutiKA is one of (lie eijjht cliieCi at the .Viiyas, or serpents of Pildla, 

U. A ss(e also named VAjaAcnanvA, bat the term is also used in a genetic tense. 

17. Tbe Lmga it etUed Gialawnra. 

18 Ibe eioblem of Makju Dsva it a Chowri; but Baiila it a eaTem, a bole, or hollow, 
Hw text in thia iattance, tliereioK, does not preterre its symbolic contittcni^ at in tbe precedAg 

18. ' 'Hia comment seems to understand by MfiaJ/t-ffirtla, the hollow or ealley of 
Maxjddxva, who, acconliag to bfr. Hodgson, appears to bo a historical personage. 

fO. A fish is the symbol of VltUCAMam; but it it clear that ia thia at in other stansas, 
dm piiraitive symbol is lost tight oT in tbe new Unjamiu penonificatian, which it more especially 
nfcRtd to in ceaiy iottanoe, and which it not always aliudad to under the wme type. In Ibis 
CMcit ia tbe Jnean, at Linfo, at the JLord of Hooded Snabat. 
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IS. As UdivXma, *' shaded by his umbrella, was engaged in devotion 
on the bank of the Vdgmati, Prithwioerbiia suddenly appeared and estab- 
tabed that portion of himself, the Vitardga Gandhesa, “ the friend of allt 
landing in the presence of LokanXth, may he be propitious to you—I adore 
him. 


14. As UdiyXka, having obtained super-human faculties from his auste¬ 
rities, was delighted, remembering the son of Amita, and blowing the shell 
Kraoesbra, his heart devoted to the will of Lokeswara, was manifest} may 
he who, having established a portion of himself as Vikramesa, *’ returned to 
his own abode, be propitious to you—I adore him. 

15. May the holy Tirtha ** Pwya, where the Ndga obtained rest from 


91. Tlie penon mentiooed in tKia and alludnd to. althouad not named (in the original) la the 
next eerie, ii no further ipecified than ai an AoAdrjm, nr holy tuan. I.okamath, LoaaavAaa, 
and the un of Amita, are coniidered by Mr. Hodgion to imply PAUMArAMi, who it held la be 
the eepecial Lord of the tight Fifcircipiu. 

99. The authon of thit nomenclature uom to have been rather at a loee for an apgnpriaM 
name, end hare epparently taken OdwJAeeg, the Liord of Odour, ftom emaU being the prepci^ of 
the element of eirtli, from which the Sc d Um l mt , named PaiTHWi and KiKin^laBaRa, darieta 
tha firat member of hie name. 

93. The leme reeaerk appUei itill more cipecially to thu form— Fih ia ai n , valour, prawasa. 
being uied to lignify the euatcritiee prectiied by the Sege. 

94. From this veme to the 18th, the twelve great Tirtia*, or plaeea of pilgrimagt in Nepal, are 
addraiend They are all at the confluence of rivere, tlie greater number of which am mere moun¬ 
tain torranti. The circumatancet from which they derive their lanctity, are briefly alluded to in 
the text; the legenda are related in the Sambku Purdna, and are too prolix to be cited, the plaow 
themadvaa. which are etill numeroualy frequented, are all identified by Mr. Hodgion at foUewi: 

Bungu T t at OaHtma, where the Fi^moh and Aeu^AapAaladagMi rivata uoita. 

at^ TI at Oal^mari GIM, where tha ITamUritd flows into the V i fm t ti . 

g au k on a Ti immediately below Pakm, at the confluence of the MmimtiU 

Jtgfii Ts at .Bfiaalifa, where the jjqf aw n y iir i runt into tha Vdfittdi, 
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TXmsbta; majlk(lMl 7 Tb‘t1» S4ata, when PXbvati perfomed penue* to 
B »«7 diHeuiMi | tuif tbe holy Tkiha Sankara, irhen Rvdba, with hk niad 
fisad on obtaiaiog PXevati, pnctiied aevere aiuteritics, be propitiouatoyoa 
•»I adore them. 

16. May the holy JR^jaUrtka, where Virupa obtained the iDvereign- 
ty of the earth; may the hdy Kdmattrlka, where the hunter and deer 
went to Indra’s heaven; may the holy Tirlka NimaWd^a, where the 
Sage VAjaXcBlRTA performed his ablutions, be propitious to you—I adore 
them. 


17 . May the holy Tvrtha Jtkara, where treasure is obtained by the 
ihipairiiig poor; may the holy Jnyina Tirlka, where the only wisdom k 
obtiincd by the ignorant paying reverence to the stream; may the holy 
Tirlka Chintdmem, where every desire is obtained by those duly performing’ 
ablutions there, be propitious to you~I adore them. 

18. May Pramoda Tirlka, where ablution secures pleasure; may Sailekt- 
kana Tirlka, where waters engender auspicious attributes; may Sri Jaya 
Tirlka, where BalXsdba bathed when he undertook to subdue the three 
martda, be propitious to yow^I adore them. 


JMeTI asIM in Nemvi MmmnUd, at dw Joactiaa afiba JbsaasSi and ttoatmaO; tbs 
&imsr is now known s> tbo FiiAMioati. 

t Hfwmh Ti St the junction of iho XcMooti snd Biadranali at nplseo eslicd Bjfiitkt. 

Akarm Ti at the junction of ibo JiuiMeaft and Smxnmiali. 

JkfiiKi Ti at the cooSuenca of tlw Aaemh' and fipandiini, 

CA i n aw an i Ti at P aei Ui e a wi, where the JEwoeoa’ and Fiwawfi nnlta, just below tfat ptsaim 
cspitsl—this ii tho chiof Smyam, or couflox of riesn in NopaL 

jft w nii i i tn Tj St a placo cailed Jkmofa, where tho Vifmtlt aod StHumai unite. 

AsUMaWa Tt at tha junction of tha F^pmaH and Ckdrvmali rireca. 

Jmm Ti M tiia Junction of tha FApatab' and fraIMvati. 
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19. May ihc goddesses VidyIdhari, ^KXsAYootMi, Vajrayogimi, wd 
HXRfTi: ** may HanumXn, GaheSa, Mahakala, ** and Chora Bhikshini ** 
may BrXhmanI and the rest, *' with Sinhini, VyXorrimi, ** and Skanda, ** 
be propitious to you—1 adore them. 

90. May the lesser Tirtha*, the source and term of the VignuUi, and the 
rest; >' the Kaa Ckaitya, on the Sankoehcha hill, the LaUta Chmtya, on the 


S5. ThftM four goddmet belong to tho S\rHiWkoviha eyetem—accorduig to one coflUMnt, 
ncfjfdtfAori eod AkAaayv^ni ore {Nroduced from tbe Lotos in the Solar iphc/e—eboee 
which is above the evtU* below Uie earth is the region of wuter—'below that» ^ fire, and below khati 
of air—> V$4foyogiH ' is a goddiws of a superior, of an inferior rank. These goddesses resoublo 

the KpMus and TakMhkmt of tbe TimUika ^atem in their terrific forms, malignant dispoaition. 
and msgical powera, ond in haomw •rvU hor Jf<m^, a mystical stable, appropiiaird te 

prayers adtlressed to her. //irfri has a temple in the prodncts of sSmsMtmd^ and is worshipped at 
StkJm, by the BrahoBamcaJ IXuidtis. 

16. Tliese three divinities, adopted from the orthodox Pantheon, are great fiiTorites with the 
J^amddkM of Nepal, the legmds jastif^ing their adoption being ingenious and popular. The pre¬ 
vailing ooUon of these and similar importations from the Brahmonical theocracy ia, that they are tlie 
■srvaata of the Buddlias, and are oniy to be reverenced in that capacity. It is related of Hawumaw, 
in UfcS XonAfaMWdr, that when B Ataw found himself overmatched by the monkey, he took refits in 
a temple of SAkta. Hanvmam, unable to violate the sanctuary, applied to Hama, who recommend¬ 
ed him to go and sm-ve the Swidka, In SAk\ a’h temple are found images of Ravak, HamumAv, 
MahAaAla and HAk:tI> I^LauAxaLa h runriJered by the sSuMshAdniAas as self^born, and ia 
invoked by tliem as Ke/«arf/r«. The Ai^mnrihn regard him as the son of PAavAi'f and Siva. 

27. ChAku BhiksiiIni is a female mendirnnt. .fiuuxi'Ma^sesrics arc classed in four orders: th# 
Arhetn, or periect saint, ^Sz-dealo, studious A'tge, C/W/nAa, naked aweffc, mU BhiKuku^ mendicant. 

28. UroAmoni, aud the rest are the the divuiu mothers, or personified ens i gias of 

Uie Hindu gods. 

29. Sinhini and Vjfiffhrinf, or the Lion and Tiger -goddesses are iuferlor apirita attached to 
the jl/ipt/rtf. 

SO. Shanda is the Hindu deity, according to the Aigwarihutf according to the SwaMviktu, 
Si'lf-epgenderod. 

81. These are four pools at V^fdwdrm, nsmed Torn 7., Agntttfa 7, Ijsaim 71, and ilMSiiB 
7. Mr. Hodgson clasics the source snd term of tlie chief river VugmoiXy amongst tho grmiter 
7‘frMuv, but the text cannot be so understood. 

S3. hill is cnlled, by the Ciorkhas, Si 9 'tpnrn;\i^ the Sh ip jfk mt ktft tho 

Legend of IT sso C/u»^ states, that KuAKOCMCttAiti) BuAxha here cut off Uie f&raiocks of 700 
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Jtttoelieka hill, ” the Deri of the PMhehha hill, ** and the Bhagmati, of the 
Dth/anaprockha hill, be propitioiu to ua—I adoie them. 

21. Hay .the Chaytia of Sni Manju hill, erected by hia diaciplea; *' may 
the^vc 'deities established in the cities founded by Sir SImta ; *’ may the 
PueUigra mountain, Khere SXkya expounded the unequalled Purina, ’* be 
propitious to you—1 adore them. 

22. May the King of Serpents, the Ndga, the destroyer of Vigknariga, 
residing vith his train in the Adh&ra lake} *’ may the live Lords of the three 
worjdl, ** Ananda Loktsmara, UARiHABiHAUviBAjLoiem<dre, Yaxsbahalla, 


Thmihmini nd Xtiuriyet, or, in other words, niide them Bauddkat i hoif the hair fkaaj rota to 
IwinB, ood gave rise to the Kiutvatl rirer, the other half fell oa the groiud, ted sprung up in 
Bttttbciieu Chaitj^ of the form of U&gat. 

Ilo ZoAat Ckaitya it laid to ham been founded hj die diaciplet ol ViPAtri; die hill on 
which U eUndl of the Gorkhai, the Jamachho oC the Newan. 

^ The goddeM ie Vaiundhara, m the form of a eouicn/ miom : die hil) ii calledp by the 
Gorkfaii, PkulcAok. 

85. Another goddeii, a portion of Guhj^etwarif in the ihape of a coniM/itone. The hill ii 
enlied, by the Gorkhnis Chandtagtri. 

86. Srimanju hill ii the weitcrn part of mount Sambhut between which and Srimatgu 
Aete Si i hollow, but no icpnrutiun 

87 . Samtasbi, acccidirg to the SamlkH Purdna, wai a ArAetriya King of Gaur, nimed 
PftAcwAimA uevA, who, having come to Mpa/, was made a Bauddha by Gvn,\aai Skiksku: the 
8ve divinitiei ore Vaaunohara Ihri in Vditt/pur, Aonj Dwa in Agnfjntr, Vayu Dtva in rdyvjMir, 
KXoabbta in NdgpWi nud Guhvapbvi in Sdalapur* Tliey are all on mount Sumbhu, round die 
front Inmple. 

88. The AiQiiUyria mounUin it tlie hollow of mount Sambhm; the Ptirdaa intended U the 
d Sa wlU tfi Midwi i i 

so. The Ndga Bam u KAhAOTA, one of tlic'cigbt who in Nepal, an wen ni in Caihmir, 
ia mported to hare reiided m the waten which filled thoie valltea: when the country wai ih'amed. 
ho M^wired to n rciervoir near Katlimandu. The Adkdra tankii called, by the Newam, TbdnAmy. 

4p. Tim fire Loke$war(u regenti of the worldi are BadkitaBm: A/tanta ii enlied, by the 
Keirnr^ CM^d nsd Yukskamaliat Tdgd Bhwd. 
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liOketwara, AiiooHArifA Lokumtra, and Tbilobavaumsua lakttnan, b« 
propitioui to 7011—I adore them. 

SS. May the dieinitiea Hevajea, Sahvaba, CBABDAvfaA, Tbiloxa* 
TfBA and TooAiibaba, with their train; may the destroyer of Tama and the 
rest of the ten Kings of wrath, with all hidden and revealed spirits i may Apab- 
tMiT'Xvu and NXmsamoiti, be propitious to you —I adore them. 

24. May MAxruMXTM, ** who having come from Sirtha, with his diadi- 
ples, divided the mountain with his scymitar, and on the dried-up lake 
erected a city, the pleasant residence of men, worshipping the deity sitting 
on the elemental Lotus, be propitious to your—I adore him. 

25. May AbjapXmi, the chief of the companion train Hayaobiva, and 
JatXobaba, ** who came to the mountain Potala after having gone from 
Saukkavati to Venga, and being afterwards called by the King ** to remove 
accumulated evils, entered LaUtapur, be propitious to you—1 adore him. 


tl. M««t of thcM belong to the BauUha ijitem and the S wM M h a divUsn. ArABlui- 
tAtv and NAm Samoiti, ate both BuUkn, to eaoh of erbom Tarioue aeaiaiataa ate attanhad. 

4S. SoaM obeervatioM on the biatorical purport of tbit and Iba nast VMia will ba aatjoiasd 
tolbateat. 

AS. The eanairaetion of thia paanga might wanant the uie of JaUMmm as tba apilksi of 
Havaosiva, the wearer of the Jala, or mattad hair, denoting a fbUovor of Slea, pantarlatiy as 
HATAa..ivA it said to bo a BHairava ono of Siva’t altendanta: bet the oennMnt ealb JatUharm 
a lataamara t aooordiag to tlr. Hodgson, alto, Hasaosiva and Jatasmasa ate two of the nttni a l 
a rt o ndaB ta of AsjArAiti or PAOiiAriHi, one of Aa Dkfiai BaidkoM t olhert are named and to nn , 
J T nti di a , AJita, Afor^Ua, Jfitrntuw, Parada, dUUlaatriear, .ftyo, P i> ' o >w» MlAfifrata, and 
JEMonada, moat of wbich namaa are wall known to the Hindot aa tbaoa of dm attandaala oa Siva 
and fi ro aW . 

4A. The Jbasf tba Conuntnt mjra t T an mAr m Dtva, a King ef HopAX 

4, X 
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REMARKS. 

Besidei the peculiar purport of the allusions contained in the preceding 
verses, they suggest a few general considerations which may be here briefly 
adverted ta 

It it clear that the Bauddha religion, as colli. ..ted in Nepal, is far from 
being so simple and philosophical a matter as has been sometimes imagined. 
The objects of worship are far frodi being limited to a few persons of mortal 
origin, elevated by superior sanctity to divine honours, but embrace a variety 
of modifications and degrees more numerous and complicated, than even the 
ample Pantheon of the Brahmans. A portion of the heavenly host is borrow< 
ed, it is true, from the Brahmanical legends, but a sufficient variety u traceable 
to original sources, both amongst the SwabMmkas and Aismariku, and either 
spontaneously engendered, or created by some of the manifestations of the ,4(0 
Buddha, or Supreme Being. Such are the Bodhisaiumt, and the Loketworat, 
and a number of inferior divinities, both male and female, that are not bor> 
rowed from either the Saha or Sdkta sects. 

It it a subject of important inquiry, in what degree these divinities are 
peculiar to Nepal, and whether they are acknowledged by the BumMIoi in 
other countries. There can be little doubt, that they are recognised by the 
BoiuidXw of Tibet and Chinese Tartaiy, and tome ofthem are traceable in Cbi> 
na. It is very doubtful, however, if they form part of the theocracy of Ceylon, 
Ava,'and Siam. In the first of these we find inferior divinities, some ofthem fh. 
males, worshipped} but they do not, as far any description enables us to judge, 
oflbr any analogy to the similar beings reverenced in Nepal. In Ava and 
Siam, nothing of the kind iqrparently occurs, aUtough in the eiirtenca of Natt, 
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it a admittedt that other animated creaturea than man and animals exist. It 
has already been observed, that nothing analogous to the Metaphysical, or 
Dhydni Buddhat occurs in the Buddhism of Southern India. 

There is, however, some evidence to shew, that the whole of the Nepal 
hierarchy of heaven, even of the Swabhdvika class, is not confined to the 
nations of the North. In the vocabulary of Himacbandsa, we have the 
names of sixteen goddesses, at a little distance from the synonimes of the 
Buddhas, entitled the Vidyadeuis, who are unknown to the Brahmanical sys. 
tem. One of these is Prqfnhpii, who may be the same as the Prajtid of our 
text. It is however, in the vocabulary, entitled the Trikinda Sesha, that the 
fullest confirmation occurs, that many of the inferior personages belonging to 
the Bauddhas were known in India, when that futh was current there. Be< 
sides the names of Sakta and those of general or individual Buddhas, as 
SwATAMBHU, PaduapXkt, Lokanath, Ia>kbsa, VitirXoa, Avalokita, and 
MAKjusnt, that work specifies a variety of goddesses, whose titles are found in 
the text as TWw, Vasudhari, Dhanadd at Sampatpradd, Mdrkhi, Lochand, and 
others. The vocabulary is Sanscrit, and is apparently a compilation of the 
tenth or eleventh century.* 

The allusions in the twenty.fourth and other verses to Makjo NXtb seem 
to point to him as the first teacher of the Bauddha religion in Nepal. Tradi. 
tion assigns to him the samep^rt that was performed by Kasxapa in Ksshmir,t 
the recovery of the country from the waters by which it was submerged, by 
giving them an outlet through the mountains: this he performed, according to 
the text, by cutting a passage with bis scymitar. He is described in the 
same stanza, as coming from £frsA«, which tho Keumri comment says is the 


* loltodttotioB to WiiMa*i Di rt loea t j p. aavA 


t As. Baa vel. xr. 
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mountain of MeMehin, and the Smbku Purina also states the ume. The 
citjr founded by Manso, called Mayu Pattm, is no longer in existence, but 
tndhion places it half-way between Mount SmAku, and the Pampati Wood, 
where the remains of buildings are often dug up. Both Bocbanan and Kinx- 
PAtMCK advert to the legend of Manju’s drying up the valley of Jfltpal, and 
express themselves satisfied that it is founded on the fact of the valley having 
once been an extensive lake— Manju, has a number of synonimes in the 
Trikanda, or Manjusri, Manju Grosra, Manjcbraora, KumXra, the 
youth or prince; Nila, the dark complexioned ; Btoiatj, the King of contro¬ 
versy ; Kh broi, wearing a sword; Damoi, carrying a staff; Sikh&drara, having 
a lock of hwr on the crown of his head; Sinhaxeli, who sports with a Lion; 
and SianfiLAvliRANA, who rides on a Tiger: some of these epithets are, of 
course, not to be understood literally, but their general tendency is to assign 
to Manju the character of a Military Legislator, one, whose most convinc¬ 
ing argument was the edge of his sword. 

The religion introduced by Manju and his disciples was, possibly, that of 
pure Buddhim, either in the Swabhdmka or Aisrearya form; but whence 
were the Brahmanical grafts derived. It is not extraordinary that we should 
have Siva, or Vibhro, or Gakesa, or perhaps even HanuhIn, admitted to 
some degree of reverence, for there is nothing in the Bauddha doctrines nega¬ 
tive of the existence of such beings, and the popularity of the legends relat¬ 
ing to them with the whole Hindu people, recommended them to the favour 
and adaption of their neighbours; but the S&kta form of Hinduism is a com¬ 
paratively obscure and unavowed innovation, and had not therefore the same 
claims to consideration. It is, nevertheless, the chief source of the notions and 
divinities foreign to Buddhism with those Bauddhas, amongst whom the Pan- 
ehamnsali is an authority. It could only have been brought to their knowledge 
by contiguity, for the TasOras, and Tdmrika Pur&nas, form a literature 
almost peculiar to the eutem provinces of Hindustan, the origin of which 
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■ppean to be traceable to KImabup or western Atam. There is no doubt 
tfakt the system has principally prevailed in Bengal, tlangpore, Cooch Behar, 
aiid Asam ; and, following the same direction, has probably spread into NepaL 
There seem to be . some hints to this effect in the concluding stanza of the 
Tract that has been translated. 

The literal purport of this verse is, that AbjapIni, whoever he miglit be, 
came to LaUtapw, after having gone from Saukhavali to Banga. Saulchavati 
is called a Lokadhdtu, a peculiar Battddha division of the universe, and proba* 
bly not in this world ; but Banga data is never applied to any country, except 
the east or north of Bengal. AbjafXmi, or PadmapXni, is a metaphysical Ba- 
dhisatwa, but in the present workall these nonentities arc converted into sub¬ 
stances, and he is therefore a mortal teacher of the Bauddha faith, or employed 
for the occasion in that capacity. He was invited, the tradition records, to reside 
in Nepal on the occasion of a famine, by Narcndka Dev a. Raja of Bhatgong, 
and Bakdrcdatta, a V^yrachdrya, and came in consequence. He comes 
attended by Bhairexat and wearers oC Jat6>, and may-therefore he suspected 
of having come in the garb of a Saha priest, if not as his identical self, yet aa 
an Atua, or portion, which the orthodox Bauddhas leave out of view. They 
have, however, no objection to the Siva Mdrgis worshipping ABJAPtMi, under 
any name they please, and his annual festival is attended by all sects alike. 

The invitation of a foreign teacher by Nasendba Dev a, is noticed by 
Colonel Kirkpatrick ; but the individual is called by him Matsyendra NXtb,* 


* An Ariginnl legmd tent in« by Mr. Hodgson nftmter, tlmt the Lotuatoann PAnuApXKi den* 
eended by command of Adi Buddha m MATaTENOiiA. He hid liiroaelf in the beliy of a in 
order to overhear Sita teadh Pahvati tlie docUine of tlie Voga, which he had learned from Ant 
Buddha, and whidi be communicated to bia apouae on the ata-ahore- Having reaaon to auApect a 
Itatener, Siva oomnwnded him to agpaar, and PasmapAmi came forth, clad an raiment itained with 
odire, imaoiod with aalwa, wearing ev-ringa, and ahaven, being the chief of the Yvffi* t Ho waa 
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fine th« fint proptgatori, •ppumtly, of the Pimpaa toim of the Mm 
rel^ioq, which leemi to be that prevailing in Nepal There ii elao mentlM 
Of some alteration of the national ritea, by another Prince of the lame deoo- 
ninatioD, by which it is recorded a fall of snow was obtained. The first 
NaBEHDaADEo appears to have lived in the 7tb, the second in the ISth centuiy. 
The first would answer well enough for the introduction of the Pdrupo/o 
creed, which might have been popular in India about^hat time, and the latter 
date is that about which the Tdntrika ritual seems to have obtuned 
currency. It is not unlikely that the expressions in the Pmchavinsati refer to 
one or otiiot of thcM events, although, as usual, in all such appropriations of 
legendary histoiy, the circumstances ate adapted to the peculiar notions of 
those by whom they are borrowed. According to local traditions, the invite* 
tion of Paimapdni occurred in the fifth century, or 1S81 years ago. 


ASHTAMI VRATA VIDHANA. 

This tract is of much greater extent, than either of the preceding, but is 
of less value for the illustration of ideas originally'.Poudi/Ao. It belongs to 
that faith, but is still more copiously interspersed with nations from a fore^n 
source than even the preceding, being, in fact, a ritual of the Tdntriia 
practices of persons professing the religion of Buddha, A few observations 
and extracts will be sufficient to give an idea of its character, and of the ob> 
lervances it enjoins. 


called Mamnnias NXtha, (hmi hit ippatruce fivm a fith (jrahgn), and hit Mlewan Mok the 
appeilatioo JVari. Wo haw in Uiia ttory a dtddad proof of Iho eumnl boliof of i anion bitwooa 
the Ttga tectoriet, and the BmIMu, aSaetad. parhapt, Iqr tba Ytfl MaTtnasaa, haon ia 
Hindiutan at the pupil of GoBaanin, hot WDverted by the BmMm Into a isinlfatlrini of 
One of their deified Segee. 
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The eighth lunar day of every half month iaa day pccuHariy ap^ropriaU 
•d to raUgieus ceremonies in toe orthodox system. In the Vaidik creed, it 
eras cnstomary to fast, and o%r oblations to the gods iA general on this day, 
and the PtmrdmkM made it sacred to different divinities, particularly to Vishnu. 
The Tdntrikm have devoted the eighth day of certain months to the celebra.' 
tion of rites, which have no exclusive object, but are intended to secure tbe 
prosperity of the observer, and in this they have been apparently imitated 
by the Bauddhas of NepaL 

The opening of the work, announcing the intention of the worshipper, 
refers briefly to several of the leading topics of toe verses of toe PaMckaeiH* 
$atilui. Thuat 

*' In the period of the Tathdgata Stxtk Simbs, in the Bhadrakalpa, in the 
Lokadhdtu named SaM, in the Vaimatwata Maammtara, in the first quarter of 
the Kali age, in the Bharata division of the earth, in Northern Panehdia, in too 
DnatAka Kthetre, in the Upachhmdoha PUha ; in toe holy land Arymertta i 
in the abode of the King of Serpents, Kebxota, in the lake called N&gao6»a, in 
the region of the Chaitya of Sw avaicbbu, in the realm over which Gubtbbwabs 
PbajhX presides, and which toe fortune of Manjo Sat protects, in the Idngdom 
tAIfepat, of toe form of that of 5ri Samvara, and invincible, encirded by the 
mght Vitcardgat, MattiUngeswara, Golcemesmtra, Kdemara and Kumbhetwartt, 
Otarttetoara, Phanikemara, GanMeia and Viknanetuarm^ watered by toe tone 
great rivers VdgnuUi, Kesavati, Manimati, and PrabhAvati, sanctified by the 
twelve greater and six lesser Tirthas, and by toe edifices on the four mountains, 
governed by toe seven Sages, honoured by the Yoginu, the eight Mdtnkas, 
toe mght Bhatramu, SinkitU, Fydghrim, Ganesa, Kumdra, M akd k di a , HdriB, 
HmtmmSn, the ten ministera of wrath. In such a place, at such a time, befort 
Mich a divinity, I (naming himself and fiunily) perform this rite, with my wifo 
and household.” The olgects of the ceremony are then enunciated, generally. 
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tveriMii of tU evili, the preservation of health, and the attainment df fortulftp 
Most of Uie alluBionB have been already explained, and others belong to Brali- 
mankid Hinduism. The name of the Lokadhdtu, or division of the universe^ 
Soho, is applicable apparently to the Himiloj/a range, and includes Kttthmir, 
as we know from the Baja Taringini.* 

The ceremonial of the Tantras, is distinguished by the repetition of 
mystical syllables, the employment of Yaniras, or diagrams, a superabun¬ 
dance of gesticulations, the adoration of the spiritual teacher, or CHiru, and 
the fancied identidcation of the worshipper with the divinity worshipped- 
In all these, «bW^ as ip the order and nature of the presentations, the 
Atktam FidhSna is as applicable to Calcutta as to Kathmanau ; the oply di^ 
ference being in the o^ect or objects addressed; in the present case, the prina- 
pal person propitiated is AuoobapIs.!, apparently the same with Swatambhu 
NItba } but prayers are made,'and offeiings are addressed to all the person¬ 
ages of the Bauddha Pantheon, and to a great number of the divinities ofthe 
Hindus, especially to the terrific forms of Siva and Sakti, and to all the BMsh 
ttts, or spirits of ill, and the Yoginis and D&kitus, the perpetrators of all mis¬ 
chief ; a few passages will aul»tantiate the accuracy of these assertions. 

Tn the hall where the ceremony is held, various Mandalas,^ or portions 
are marked off and appropriated to the different objects of the rite, and a com¬ 
plete course of worship is addressed to each. The following is that directed 


* See A. R. Vol. XV. p. 110, uhere CnAmir ii tensed, In the Nifari teal, SakaiokadUtu, 
renderad emineoutly, ■ the euence of the world,’ the idniiuible, although not the technical purport 
of Udmi Utu , in conpoiitioD with Salta, no available informatian than auggetting the latttr w ba 
a ptopar name, and the former, a divisian ofthe Uhivene in Baadiha Ceography. 

t The JfiiinUa ia aometimet la ioiaginaiy circle on the body of the wcrahiniar; hot it ii 
defined here to hr made with varioui aubatancia, accordiog to tho msaos of the perfomer of iho 
rite,« with gold doit, or pounded gemi, or alooc 
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to€ ih» JBuidka Maidaht. TIm direeti<m»i«ki>gtii«nJ,iaJir<nMM^ the texts 
•ad piayen to b« repeated, in Sanieritt 

Let the Mcrificer touch theBiMUia Afundab with his foredfaiger, w»eat‘ 
ingi " The univenel Tathigata, mey all be pr^tious." He is then to eddr— 
himself to the Duma (or holy grass which is placed in the centre or the 
circle) ** Om. I adore the * Ftgra J>mvd—glory be to it.*’ He is then to threw 
flowers, or wave incense in the air, saying: “ May all the Buddhas residing in 
all quarters gather round me. I, such a one so named, observing this rite, have 
boeomo a mendicant (Bhiksku.) Let all die BusUkoM epprowdi, who 
Will grant mo the permission of my desires. 1 wave this JP n ikfa, hi 
honor of the muqpiciaos t e ache iia the possessors of prosperity and the Lord | 
1 invito them to appear.” 

The worshipper is then to present water to waah the fiwh ood to riOM 
the mouth (saying: ” Receive water for the feet of the Saint of Sai Bunnna } 
Smik d, Receive the .dcAometM / 5SNfU.” 

The Pushpa Nyiut (presentation of flowers) neat oopuis; with theai 
-qaculations: *' Om! to the holy VAimocBaaa: Steikd. Om! to the holy 
AasBOBBia: Svdkd. Om 1 to the holy RarNASAiiBHAva : Swdhi. Om ! 
to the holy Amitasba : SmSM. Om 1 to the holy Ahooba Siddba : SmdU. 
Om ! to the holy LoctiAMi: Swdki. Om ! to tha holy Miisiu: 

Om I to the holy T&nX : Sw&kd'* 

This is fcdlowed or acccoapanied by the presentation of incedae, lights, 
water, and whole rice. 


* Tbs tsns Vigra, wliidi li pW si ‘ Uw tbandcrixSi,* « * a 

qnasdi, mUmUj ia Um Snsa sf ••wMsea, htly, at mond. 
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Then enniei the Stofra, at pniae; " I ever eftrtiy nlntedoo with 
head declined; To the holy benefactor of the world VaiaoesaNa. To tike 
holj AsiaoBBta. To the illuitrioua Retnodbbava, the best of all Sainte. 
To Anriraa, the Lord of the Muni*. To the holy Abnmiu Aopba, the 
femever of the ilb of Ute KaU tge. To LoOMi, To MiKAEf, and ToTiiK, 
aaaud PixauBi. I adore SXbta Sibba, the ruler of ill, prepitiow, the 
aajdnn of clemency, the aU-wise, the lotuMyed, the compreheniive Buddka." 

The Deima, a sort of confemion, is next performed. " Whatever sea 
may have been committed by me, child, and fool that I am, whether 
•r^iaatii^ in natural weakness, or done in conscious wickedness, I confess alt, 
thus standing in the presence of the Lords of the world, jfsmsnWny hails, 
afflicted with sorrow and fear, and prostrating myself repeatedly before them. 
May the holy Sages conceive the past as with the past, and the evil 1 have 
4obo shall never be repeated.” 

This is to be said by the disciple before the Guru placing his sight 
knee in the tSandala on the ground ; He then continues: " I, such a one, 
having uttered my confession, take refuge with Buddha from this time for¬ 
ward, until the ferment of ignorance shall have subsided •, for he is my pro¬ 
tector, the Lord of exalted glory, of an imperishable and irresumabla form, 
merciful, omniscient, all-seeing, and free from the dread of ail terrors; I do 
this in Uie presence of men.” 

To this the Guru is to reply repeatedly: “ Well done, well done, my 
son; perform the Ntry&tana," 

The worshipper accordii^y takes rice, flowers, and water, and performs 
the rite, or qtrinkles them on the Mtadak, with this text: ” This is the 
Lord Arbat, the comprehensive Buddha, replete prith divine knowici^te, 
Sugata, knowing the universe, the supreme, the curiier of the wild steeds of 
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tmmmn taulte. tlie-nder of tho’aortal* aad imaoitidt: BwUko. Tohiob 

«f BtMkai, I addrM* tha nt« parfonaad to thi* floww Mmdabu" 

Xho o&ringi* dtcamado witb thU fonaula : f On! Kmmak to the 
0HB.ef £uiUkat, «iio*< heart i* laden with the burthen of eonpanioe, the 
Ipprene apirit, the uDiveieal intellect, the triple eaaence, the endnrer of iU* 
Cn.the-beaefit of eaiiting beings, accept this ofiering, savoury and frageaet, 
eed eonirni me and all men in the anpreme all-comprehending wisdom, 
Om, .dpi, HrU, Hum, Phat, SwdhA." 

whole of the ebove is thrice repeated, with what era ealled the 
D^mnm, Smgha, and MiSi* Maukikt. The names of the JBuildhai be, 
hag changed, end the prayers varied in length, though not in purport: these, 
however, ibraa but a small part of the whole ceremony } although it la aaade 
upootiraty of such prayers and observances. 

4fter worship has.bean offered to the different Buddha*, Bockitatum, rw, 
gents of the quarters, and other mythological beings, the ceremony concludes 
with the following address to the spirits of heaven and goblins damned.** 

** Glory to VajaASATwa—Gods and demons. Serpents and Saints, Xmrd 
wF the plumed mce^ and all Gandharba*, Yakshas, Ecgent* of the planet a ay 
orbs, and spirits that dwell upon tn* earth. Thus, kneeling on the ground, I 
jtrroke you. Let all hearing my invocation, approach with their wives, and 
children, and associates. Hear Demi,Gods, who frequent the brow of Uam, 
the proves of fudra, the palace* of the Gods, and the orbit of the sun, spiritp 
who snort ha streams, in ponds, in lakes, in fountmns, and the depths of theean. 
Goblins, who dwdl in villages, in tpwni^ in the deserted temples of the Qad^ 
in the italh of Elephants, and the cdls of Monks. Imps, that haunt the road^ 
the lanes, the markets, end where cross-ways meet. Ghosts, that lurk in wells 
nad thkketvia tha h^low of a e oBmiy tnw, in funeral paths, aad in the cerne- 
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twiM «f the d«4udl}im«» of terrific font, who roam at been nd IkMb 
throogb the vut fomt, or reet'in the mountain’e cavaraed lidea. Heecoad 
edtead. Receive the lighti. the income, the fragrant wreathi and the oflariiiga 
of fbod preaentad to jon, in aincmity of faith{ acc^t, eat hod drink, and render 
thia aet propitiwa. Innna, the thunder-bearer, Aon, Yama, Lord of the eardi, 
Lord of the main, Ood of the windi^ Sovereign of ricbei, and King of ^irita, 
(btnA) Sun, Uoon, prt^nitori of mankind, accept this offiiring of ineenaa, 
thia ofleriag of li|^ta. Accept aat and drink, and render the act propitioaa, 

Kbuhka Rraai, M*«a Rosn, Sivt, Unt, of black and fearful aq)act, at« 
tandanta of Qnvb^ATi, VuATi, AjitX, ArAainri, BaADBAXtaf, Ultmbtiii, 
STBALAXiLi,TeenitlKDBf,CtaAvfei,GnoBt, VnmCTnf, DM, Tu- 

SAaaawAnf, Klxaoniif, DfFAirf, CndsHiaf, GaoBAadrX, MAHladaX, Daiea* 
TABdrX, KAnXunf, KapXlamXlX MXuni, KBArwXnaX, Yama vodikX, 
KniBOABAarX, PAXAeDBAarX, VaABABAarX, BsANCBAarX, PAwcmnXMB^ 
HabatatwX. The aeemnpliaher of all acta, the deiighter in the circle of the 
Jogii^ die Lord of VawbIwaxi, all hear and obey thia the order of Vaaxa- 
aarwA, who waa created by the Fqw ef the unimpairioned form of Tatk4gata, 
Om-Xa-ka-iirduuJterdaMal XM-Uii, hhdd a na Jt h U ei u / deatray, daebt^, id 
rdmozious to me; Ghagka, ghitaga gMtaga I cherirb and preaerve the life and 
health, the wuhea and the proaperity of the aacrificer, the holder of the 
dnandtcMl^ eommanda: Hhen, fihan, jHhee, Jfktt, Pilef that} StUkkf* 

Snih lathe nonienaienl exttavaganee with which thia and thd TAUtUa 
aenmoaiea generally abend { and we n^bt be diapoaed to laugh at tuck 
dbenrditka, if the tenyoraiy ftnu^, whidi the woedi exoite hi dm miadeaf 
theae who hear and repeat dum with agitated tm, did Bot oAr a avlgeet 
wnatby ef acrioua contemplation iathe atndy ef bwnaa natten. 
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RULES OF THE ASIATICK SOCIETY. 

The fi)llo»ing if an abatnct of the Rules of diis Inititnticait 'which an now in force 
hidntUng those printed in the Appendix to the sixth and subseqaant Volumes of the 
Socie^’s TransaoUons. 

Original Rules adopted from, the Founder's Discourse, Uth February, 1784. 

1. The Institution shall be denominated the Asiaiich Society: the ImniMls of its in- 
viiUgatians will be the geographical limits of Asiai nnd within these UmitSi its enquiries 
will be ■ctendad to whatever is perlbnned by man or produced by nature. 

S. Periodical Meetings shall be held Gw the purpose of bearing Original Papers read) 
OB luch subjects as M within the circle of the Society’s enquiries. 

a. All curious end learned Men shall be Itfvited to sand thdr Tmts to die Sects, 
tary; for which they shall immediately receive the thanks of the Sode^. 

4. The Sode^’s Beseerdus shall be published atmnally, if n snffidenqr of valneble 
BBtetiala be raedvsd. 

5. Mere Translations of considerable length A«il not be admitted, except of sudi 
i mp i ibm iai r Essays or Treatises as may be transmitted to the Society, by Native Authors. 

a 
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6. An qnaitioiu iIuU be decided sn e bellow b^a miior!^ of twoitfurds, tad $lm 
ilemben dull be required to conititate e Board for each deewiode. 

T. No Be» Member (hell be edfoitted who hu not exprened a Tolnstaijr de^ to 
become w; andlin that ceie, no other qulifioation ehaU be reqiured, than a lofa'tV 
knowledge, and a zeal for the promotion it. 


Subttqueiit Resolutiom of the Society, wkkh are in font. 

a.. Tho-fiitiHe Meetingi of the Socie^ diail be held on the first ffidiuidey of each 
alternate Month; viz. in the M eotke af Skrmiy, Ap9, Jme, Oetaiir, and J3o> 

ceafor, at eight o’clock in the evening. 

9: If any botiness ahonld occur to require intermediate Meetings, they may ba afn> 
vanad Ig’ the President; who may also, when necessary, appoint any other day of da 
weak, instead of ffednaiay, Su the stated Meetings of the Society. 

10. As it may not always be convenient for the President to attend the Ifaetlnga of 
dw Society, a certain nnmber of Vko-Pcasideats shall be deetsd atouaily. 

11. In cate the Prasideat and the Vioo>Prtaidentt are absent at any Mealing a 
qnarter of an hoar after the fixed tiffle^ the Senior Member present shall taka the Chair 
fin the evening. 

IS. Every Member of the Society shall have the pririlqge introdncing, at a 
inaitar, any Gentleman who it not usually rendent in CaleuUa. 

IS. 'Vinth a dew to ptoride Funds for the necessary expanses of the Society, an Ad< 
miaaton Fee shall be established, to consiat of Two Gold MoUnrt, payaUeby evtiy Mambar 
on his electioa; and each Member of the Soeie^, rasidant in hiia, (heoeamy Mtatben 
OM^ptad^) shall also eoiidibHte a GoU Mdnir qnarierly, in the flat waaii of Jmmry, 
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jlpril, and Oclobfr. Any Member neglecting to pay bis Subscription, for balf a 
year afler it becomes duei to be considered as no longer a Member of the Society. 

14. -All Members returning to India, shall be called upon to pay their Subsm^tifns 
as usual, iirom the date of their return. 

15. A Treasurer shall be appointed. 

16. In addition to the Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, and a Libratias, shall be 
also appointed. 

17. A Committee of Papers shall be appointed, to consist of the BseaUoe^i Vsee- 
Presidents, Secretary, and nine- rAli e t W e mbei r , to be eieesed annuaUr; and any number, 
not lass than five, shall be competent to form a Committee. 

18. This Committee will select fi-om the Papers communicated to the Society andi 
as may appear proper for publication; and superintend the prhitlng of the Socie^s 
Transactions. 

10. The CotnmiUee of Papers shall be authorized to draw upon the Treasurer for 
any sums requisite to defray the expense of publishing the Transactions; and on order, 
ugned by a inajoriQr of the Committee, will be a sufficient warrant to the Treasurer for 
paying the same. 

SO. The Committee of P^fiers is authorized to defray any small Contingent E x p enses 
on account of the Society, which th^ may deem indispensabie. 

SI.. Every subserilnng Member of the Society on ^>plieafion, shall be fumidied with 
a copy of such volumes of the Besaorchm as may be published whilst ha cosi t ln n bs a Mem¬ 
ber, in retom for bis contributions, without any further payment. 

8S. With a view to tha more general circulation of the Jriatkk Researdiss in AAV, 
the pries cC t hfc M flt and fitture vobimes, to non-subscribers, shall be fixed eta CoU 
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Mohnr, and it levenl vokuna of diffowit y«trs be purobiied together, th^ ihall be mU 
at Tffi Rupee* each. 

8S. The Agent* of the Society in England *jbU be desired to purehaee and forward 
for the Society's Librai 7 , Book* of Science and Oriental Literature published in &mpe, 
taking care, that those purchases at no tune exceed the Fund* arising fiom tiie sal* of the 
Society’s Publications, unless otherwise provided. 

S4. The Committee of Pieters shall be requested to furnish the Agents in Europe, 
ssith such fortber iostmetions a* may appear requisite for their guidance in the selection of 
Books proper to be placed in the Library d’the Society. 


LIBRARY. 

S8. The library is open from 10 to 4 o'Clock, betweeh which honr% the 
Librarian Is to be in attendance every day, Sunday excepted. 

S6. Konebut the Members of the Society are allowed to borrow Books from the 
Society’s Library, and no Book is to be lent out of Calcutta without cspedai pennisaion 
ftOB the Committee of Papers. 

ST. Books ate to be borrowed by srritten or persona! application to the Secretary: 
in either case, die person applying is to furnish a written receipt, speeiQring the name of 
the work, and the time for which it is borrowed, at the expiration of vriiith, he it to return 
the Bo^ borrowed, or renew hi* application for an extended loan of it. 

S8. Thq Receipts for the Books shall be filed, anda Record kqd of the Book* lent 
ont, to whon^ and when lent out, and when returned. 

SB. A list of the Book* nt the Library, and a Regiatar of those bat on^ ate to be 
kept ready for inspection. 
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so. AU persona borrowing Books, ore to be answerable for their tale return, or are 
expected to replace them, if injured or lost. 

MUSEUM. 

81. On the 8d Jf'ebrumy, 1814, the Society determined “ upon tbrming a Mnaeam 
ibr the reception of all Articles that may tend to illustrate Oriental Manners and History; 
or to elucidate the particularities of Nature or Art in the £s»t.” The following Resolu¬ 
tions were at the same time passed upon the subject. 

38. That this intention be made known to tbo Public, and that Contributions be so¬ 
licited of the undermentioned nature: 

1. Inscriptions on Stone or Brass. 

2. Ancient Monuments, Mohammedan or Hindu- 

8. Figures of the Hindu OeitiM. 

4. Ancient Coins. 

5. Ancient Manuscripts. 

0. Instruments of War peculiar to the East. 

7. Instruments of Music. 

8. Tile Vessels employed in Religious Ceremonies. 

9. Implements of Natire Art and Mann&cture, &c. &c. 

10. Animals peculiar to India, dried or preserved. 

11. Skeletons or particular Bones of Animals peculiar to India. 

IS. Birds peculiar to India, stuffed or presorved. 

IS. Dried Plants, Fruits, See. 

14. Mineral or Vegetable Preparations in Eastern Pharmacy. 

15. Ores of Metals. 

16. Native Alloys of Metal. 

17. Minerals of every deaeription. See. Sec. 

88. That the HaU on the ground floor of the Society’s House be fitted up for the 
reception of the Artidesthat uoyfanprocured. The Flan and expenses of ao daingte be 

b 
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regulated by tbe Committee of Papere and Secretary; and the pciwHi under whote Super- 
intendance the Museum may be plaMd. 

34. That the expense which may be incurred in preparing Materialst furnished in a 
state unfit for preservation, be defi-ayed by the Society, within a certain and fixed extent. 

35. All Articles presented to the Museum, shall be delivered in the first instance to 
the Superintendent of the Museum, to enable him to make the acknowledgement directed 
in the Standing Rules of the Society. 

86. A Register of Donations to the Museum, shall hr exhibited at each Meeting of 
the Soeiefy. 

87. The Committee of Papers shall adopt such means as may appear proper, for 
making the intentiont of the Society in this respect generally knosm. 

88. That the names of Persons contributing to the Museum or Library of the So¬ 
ciety, be hereafter published at tbe end of each volume of the Atiafiek Researches. 

I 

PHYSICAL COMMITTEE. 

Extract from the Proceeding! of a Genered Meeting of the Society, 
held on the id of Janiimy. 

*' It haring occurred to many of the Members of the Asiatic Society, that the Oeneral 
Meetings are held at intervals too remote, and ibr purposes of too formal and miscellaneous 
a nature, to be calculated to promote any particular branch of enguiiy, eqmcially, when of 
a Sekotiifc Character, in whidi the interest that may be taken most be restricted to a 
limited lAunber of individuals : 

And it having also occurred to them, or been brought to their knowledge, thm many 
persons anxions and Qualified to rontribule to Scientific enquiries, an oeterred by diffidence 
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or b]r econmniod coniiderAtioniit from becoming Members of the Asiatic Skiciety, or 
presenting to it die results of their own invesUgations; 

It having, likewise, appeared probable, tlmt from the miscellaneous composition of the 
Asiatic Researches, 'and the necessary appropriation of a great portion of its pages to the 
Literature, Antiquities, Topography, and Statistics of India, it is a collection that will rare¬ 
ly be consulted by Scientific men ; and, consequently, information addressed to them parti¬ 
cularly, may be long in finding its way to them through this medium: the interrupted pub¬ 
lication of the volumes, also necessarily excluding all notices of a temporary and progressive 
value, for which, therefore, no medium of communication can be said to exist; 

These considerations have led to the conclusion, tliat much benefit may be expected to 
result from the revival of the Physical Committee of the Society. The objects of which shall 
be particularly the Zoolog}', Meteorology, Mineralogy, and Geology of Hindustan. This 
Committee shall meet at short intervals. It shall unite to itself as Corresponding Members, 
persons engaged or interested in its objects, although they may not be Members of the 
Asiatic Society, and shall prepare for publication separately, the results of its Proceedings. 

The following ResoluUons are sKCordingly proposed 

1st. That the Physical Committee of the Asiatic Society, be considered os in ex¬ 
istence, and for the same purposes as formerly, exclusively of medicine. 

2d. That all Members of the Society be Members of the Committee. 

8d. Tliat persons not belonging to the Society, may be elected as Corresponding 
Members of the Committee, upon the recommendation of any three Members, without- 
being liable to any charge. 

4th> That the Committee elect its own officers. 

6th. .That the Committee frame its own Rules, subject, whenever likely to interfere 
with the Rules of the Sodety, to confirmation at a General Meeting. 
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Vtb. Tbit th« u>imniUee maet once • fortnight. 

Ttb. ' lliet the Froceedingi of the Societ; end short Notices of in; interest) be pnb- 
lUwd, from time to time) as the; arcnmulatei in such form) as ma; be henaAer found con* 
Mnienb 

Stfa. That Papers of an; extent or permanent interest) be published in the same 
l;pe and form as the Researches, so as to admit of being bound up with them. 

Bth. That the expense of these publications be borne b; the Societ;. 

MltE That the I%vsical Department of the Museum be considered under the espe- 
dai charge of die Committee, Mr. Tytler undertdeing the care of Jhe Osteidegical sped* 
mens, and Mr. Ross, of the Minerals. 

11th. T^t Sir Edvard R;an'be President, and Mr. Colder, Vice-President, and 
CaptiUn Jenkins, Secretai; to the Committee. Resolved, that Mr. Ross be requested to 
officiate as Secretar;, during the inditpasition of Mr. Jenkins. 

18th. That these Proceedings be submitted to the next General Meeting, for the 
informatiog and sanction of the Society. 


ReaolTed, ihat the Resolutions proposed to be adopted b; the Committee, be sanetionea. 
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Lift of tkt Jhmor$ and Donationt to Jk$ Mtutnm .qf the Asiatiek Sott^f^ 
from IBStO to March 1828 . 


Caft. R. Bvkmxt.—M odel oi ■ floeting Simmete HcNue. 

Jamu Cai.dxK| £(q..~Specimens of Irota Ore. from Burdwan. 

Lievt. CAVTUY.-r;%ieeiiuABis of tSou and Cofet^iwas Ju>ta« fayy IJeIui. 

Caft. Sib R. CotQiiiiduN.— Two modeli of Malaya Prow*, a specimen of the Sea Cow, 
and a large Centipedafrom the XUistward. 

Caft. P. OiLLOM.'—Nutmegs, Almonds, and Poisnned Arrows, from Tuoopia. Red Clay. 
The Cranium of on.unknown imimal, from New Qiiioea. 'A pieM td^C^th, 
from Malicolo. Twelve Spears from the Feejee and Friendly Islandk One 
ditto from New Zealand. Two ditto, set with Shark’s Teetlt, from Simpson’s 
Island. One bnnch oi; 'Poisoned Arrows, pointed with human bone. Two ditto 
of ditto, wood pointed. Three Mannicoio Quba Tbd Clubs from the Friend¬ 
ly and Feejee Islands. Ope Club from the Island of Kotbanui. One ditto from 
Indenny, or SafUa’ -Grua Island. One ditto from New Zealand. Six Fh^ae 
and Friendly Island miowk One Padule from Mannicoio. One omamepted 
Stem of a New Zealand Canoe. One New 21ealipid Deity, One ditto Lady’s 
Work Box. . iliree. Stone' Axes, from Mangeer Island. One green Miuble 
Battle Axa, from New Zealand. One ditto, made of whale-bone, answering to a 
Carving KnIEe.' Two Mannipolo and Tucopia Trays. One ditto from Mangeer. 
T^ ditto Mangeer Fana One Porcupine Fisli Cap, from -Simpson’s' liltmd. 
Five pieces of Cloth from Mannicoio. One New Zealand Nobleman’s Cloak, or 
Great Coat Two bundles of Cloth, manuiactured from the Mulberry tree of 
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the Friendly laltnds. One baricet of Silken Flax, from New Zealand. ^«c 
Beetle Nut BagarfManoicolo. One War Cloak and Moak of Mannicolo. 
Large Stone Axe of Mangeer. Two hundred and eighty-fire Sheik of various 
kinds. One Neck Ornament, of Mannicolo. One Earthem Jar. One New 
Zealand Lady’s State Dress. 

Rev. Mr. Garbow. —Two large Scorpions and Chameleons, in spirits. 

Bt Govxrkmemt.— Specimens of Himalayan Grapliite. Ditto of Gypsum, from the Hi¬ 
malaya. 


N. Halhed, Esq.—Several Silver Coins, dug up at Saswan. 

Tins Hon. J. H. HARiNoioa, Bsq. SnrilSa i pe ^ l m e u v of the Musk Deer, with seve¬ 
ral of tile Musk Bags. 

C«H» J. Habriot.—M inerak from Udayapur and Malwa, and a curious Insect from 
Nasirubad. 

Ca>T. j. S. HirbEbt.— Three bottles, containing specimens of Snakes in spirits. 

H. B. HonoaoN, Esq.—The skin of a Flying Squirrel and a Rat, from the Himakya 
Mountains. Two Homs of a species of Ther Deer. Two Skins of the same. 
Three skins of Cats, and two of some beautiful Birds. Six skins of various Birds. 
Six Buddha Images. 

Capt.F'. Jenkins.— Specimens of Minerak from Cuttack. Ditto of Chiystals, &c. from 
Jubbulpore. Ditto of Rocks from Sylliet. Ditto of Minerak from the vici¬ 
nity of Jubbulpore. Ditto ditto, from Martaban. Ditto of Gypsum and 
Stalactite fiom the Dhero-Dhun. Ditto of Minerals from Mohneyne, Martaban. 
Ditto of Sand Stone and Iron Clay Rocks, in the Jurnnh River and Sands of 
Chnnar. Ditto of Konkur, LimO'itonek &c. from Allahabad, Bgadelkbund, 
Moorshedkbid, Ajmere, Monghere, Rajmahl, Jangira, and Qtfigong. Ditto 
of Coal from Jubbulpore. 
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Capv> J" I«w.—V irioni ipedmeni fitim Mutsbao. Magnetic In» On fron Ibe Twroy 
Province. Schietow epedmens from Tennasserim. Chryatalliaed Quartz from 
Martdmn. A PebUe encruited with the Salt which wa, depoaited on it, by 
the water of the Lankyan Hot Spring. Granular Iron Ore, in a Calcareou. 
Oangne,. with Mica. Black Limestone from Meecliantaung. A striated Clay 
Slate, found in abundance betwixt Ye and Martaban. Concretion found nc^ 
the Semledaung Hot Well, in Maruban, 18th May, 1885. Two petriBed 
Crabs from MerguL Marble from the Cave of Phababtoniig, Martaban, ’ 
18th May, 1885. Pearl Oyster Shells from the Mergui, or Tennasserim 
Archipelago. Specimens of granuUted Tin Ore from Junkceylon, Phoonga, 
Mergui, and Tavoy. A piece of the Bark of a Tree called, by t}ie Barmans, 
Chckha. Ham of a Wild Cow, shot in the forests near Wakroo district, on the 
route from Ye to Martaban. Specimens of Junkceylon and Tavai Tin Coins, 
four pieces. Holfof a Malayan Snake Stone. Stalactite from the Junkceylon, 
or Phoonga Pyramiclal Rock. Unwashed Tin Ore from Mergui HUL Iron 
Ores, three pieces. Copper Ores, four pieces. Tin Coin of Junkceylon, one. 
Lead Ore, two pieces. Junkceylon Tin Ore, one. Coarse Granitic Moss from 
Seinledaung. Two bottles, filled with the water of Laokyen Hot Well, 
in Tavay. One ditto ditto with the water of Enbien Hot Fountain, ditto. 
One ditto ditto of Seinledaung Hot Fountain, in Martaban. One ditto ditto 
of a Petrifying Rivulet, in Mergui. One ditto ditto of Seinledaung Ho 
Fountain. 

J. MoiiaBACx, Esq.—.Several Hindu Images. 

W. K. Ons, Esq.—Shoe of a Chineae Lady, and ModeL 

Capt. J. R, OcaxLT.-^Ct^s from Hnssiogabad. 

J. 'W. Paxton -^^Specimens of Coal from Pulo Anro Singapore. 

Dn. Fxana.-~Two apecimena of Pudding Stonea. 

1^ Ppmot^A tpeeimen of the Laomda AUigatoc. 
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Mil Rahsil.— Two small Animal Substances, Mid to be Minorol. 


Capt. Rankin.—a stuf&d Albatross, 

D. Ross, Esq,—Bow and Arrows ftom New Zetland. 

Capt. Ross—Two Marble Statues from PapJim Mew. 

SociiTY, Mkdical and Pmssical.—Two stems of a Sponge Tree. 

A. F. Smith, Esq.— A specimen of the Cap worn in the Friendly Islands. 

E. Stiruno, Esq .—a series of Minerals, a specimen of the Motris of the Diamond of 

the Panne Mines, ond a uumbci of Co^er Coins, foueid in Malwa. 

F. P. Strono, Esq., M. s.—A specimen of a young Shark. 

Dr. R. Tytler.— Three Musical Instruments from Arractn. 1. A brass Statue of 6o- 
tauiah, from ditto. 2. Ditto ditto ditto; highly ornamented, and hpllliog 
a pot with ofierings. S. Three brass Statues of Gotamah, crowned, holding 
offerings. 4. Ancient brass Model of a Temple, containing four Images of 
Baddha, with Nagas, or Serpents, over the entrance. 6. Ten brau-Statues 
of Buddha from Arracan. 6. An iron Statue of Gotamah,. highly ornamented. 
7. A brass ditto, with on attendant in an erect posture. 8. Ditto ditto ^Kalita 
Avatar, mounted on a horse 9. A bn Statue of Buddha, affording a correct 
Model of the front of some of the Arracan Temples. 10. A Siva {Jnga, wor¬ 
shipped by the Arracanese, procured in a Temple at Keykeroindong. II. Thumb 
of a large Image of Gotamah at Arracan, made of solid stone. 18. Three stone 
Images of Buddha. IS. One white marble Statue of Buddha, 14. One stone 
Statue of Buddha, with Sanscrit Inscriptions. IS. A brass Syphoa, used by the 
Priests of Arracan, for filh'ng water into jars. 16. One wooden Image of a Fe¬ 
male, called the Wife of Gotamah, worshipped by the Arracanese. 17,^ Two 
wooden Female Devotees of Gotamah. 18. An impression of a Buddha’t Iboh, 
in wood,, 19. A small Tile, representing the foot of Ootnnab, iippreaaad with 
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tha dgures of Buddha. SO. A small brass box, containing small white pebbles, 
five of which are placed in the Statue of Buddha. 81. A bowl of a pipe, made 
of Anracan clay. 88. A Oinjal Ball, by which Onnner Flit was killed under the 
Burmese batteries, in March, 1885. 83. Three specimens of Ginjal Balls. 84. Stone 
Sfaot,.made use of by the BunndK. 85. Model of a brass Arracan Temple, used in 
the wordiip of Ootamah. 85. A wooden Statue of Uotamah, h^’hly ornamented. 
87. Ditto ditto, plain and gilt. 88. A wooden Model of Gotamah’s Temple. 
89. A Tray used for presenting offerings to Buddha. SO. An Ornamented Cover 
for ditto. SI. A wooden Ornament of a Buddha't Temple. 32. Ditto ditto, repre* 
sentittg the figure'of a Serpent. SS. A set of Burmese Flaying Cards. 84. A 
Quiver, filled with twenty Burmese Arrows. 35. Ditto ditto, twenty-seven, from 
the Foggy Island, on the West of Sumatra. 36. Specimen of a Creeper, from 
the forest of Sumatra. 37. Burmese MSS., in 5 vols. complete. Omamento uom 
by the Natives of Marqntass Island. Sevmal pteees of ^ells from Van Dieman's 
Land. Specimens of wliite Corals from ditto. Ditto of Calcedony from New South 
Wales. Ditto of Flints from ditto. Several brass Statuea Small Shell of a Tortoise. 
Specimens of Rock Chrystals. Several Ancient Coins. Specimens of Sea Weeds. 

G. WsuiSLEY, Esq.—A Statue of Santinatb. 

Carr. Wild.— Copper Coins, from Bama Gaya, 


No. III. 

List of the Donors and DtAationa to the Library qf the Asiatiek Society, 
from September 1825 to March 1828. 


Akxbican Philosophical Society.— 1st part of the 3d vol. of their Transactlona 

AirneDAEiAH Society. —^Tha 2d part of SOth voL and the 1st and 2d parts of the 81st 
voL of their Transoctioiu. 


d 
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Akiatic Socibtx (Rom) op Oeeat Britain.— l«t and Sd parts of tibe lit toL of their 
TiADsactions. 

Asiatic Society of Paris _5 Kos. of Journal Asiatk|ne, for 1825-26. Ditto, for De¬ 

cember 1826, and January and February 1827 

Asiatic Lithoorafhic Company. —Futawa Hamadee, an Arabic Work on Mohamme¬ 
dan Law, in 2 toIs. An Arabic Table, exhibiUng, in one connected view, the 
DiTisions, Sub-divisions and Measures of Arabic Words, measuring 6 -1 by 
8-10. The Odes of Hafez. A Catalogue of Indian Medical Plants and 
Drugs. Map of Hindustan in the Persian Character. Ditto of the World in 
ditto ditto. Ditto ditto Nagree. Ditto ditto Bengalee. Ditto of Hindustan in 
Pamid-. Qitto of the World in ditto. Illustrations of tbe Roads throughout 
Bengal, leading to some oi the principal statiuns near Madras and Bombay, Ac. 
A Vocabulary of tlie names of the various parts of the Human Body, and of 
Medical and Technical Terms in English, Persian, and Hindustani Twelve se¬ 
lect Views of the Seat of War, including Views taken at Rangoon, Cachar, and 
Andaman Islands. Panoramic View of the City of Benares. Chart of Aracau 
River. Ditto of Amherst ditto. 

Astronomical Society.— 8d part of 2d voL of their Transactions. 

J. Avdall, Esq.—Johnson’s Rasselas in Armenian. An English and Armenian Diction¬ 
ary. History of Armenia, translated into English, 2 vols. The Novel-of Atala. 

Batavian Socixxy,—8 volumes of their Transat^ons. 

Captain W. Bruce. —A Burmese Manuscript 

Professor "Bernstein. —A specimen of the Hitopadaa, and an Introductory Dissertation 
to the Syiian Chronicle of Bor Hebraeus. 

L. Burlini, Esq.—Reflections sur lea Anctens People^ 2 vols. Lipsii Opera, 1 vol. 
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Council or tks CoLLiai or Foht William.— Viramitrodsya. Sabha Bilaia. Brij 
Bhakha Vocabulary. Purusb Pariksha. Harington’s Analysis, S vols. Qootbee. 
Dattaka Mimansa and Dattaka Chondrika. History of Timur. Hatam 
TajCe. Arabic Poem of Zoher. Yates’s Sanscrit Grammar. Grammar 
of the Nepalese and Newaree languages. Vyavastha Sangraha. Mitoksbaro. 
Muallaka. Prem Sagur New Ed. Vocabulary of ditto. Ditto of Turkish 
Words. Bengalee Dictionary, 8 vols. Hough’s Borman Vocabulary. Wilson’s 
Sanscrit Dictionary. Morrison’s Chinese Grammar. Collection of Proverbs. 
Magha Kavyo. Kiratarjuniya. Haratta Sinhoaana Butteesee. Ditto Hi- 
topodeaa. Ditto Raja Pratapaditya. Ditto Raghnjee Bhoosaio. Ulf Luelo, 
1st and 2d vols. Kamoos,*! vol. Khird Ufroa. Roebuck’s Aintnlr pt cfae Cot* 
lege. Kawaidi Farsee. Dattaka Kaumndl. 

fsssKS. Dondby Dupkb and Son. —Choix de Fables en Tore avec une Version Francais. 
Copseils aux mauvais Poetes traduit de 1’Hindustani de Mir Taki, par Gar- 
cin de Tossy. Dictionnaire Francois Wolof et Francais Bambara Suivi dn 
Dictionmdre Wolof Francais, par Dard. Doctrine et devoirs de la Religion 
Mussulmane, par Garcin de Tassy. Le Coran, par Savary. Exposd de quei- 
ques articles de la Theogonie des Brabmes, par L’Abbd Dubois. ObservatioDS 
Orommaticales sur I’Essai sur le Pali, par E. Bumouf. Lettre a Mona. 
Remusat sur la langue Chinoise, par M. G. de Humboldt. Tbeotie du 
Sloka, par Chezy. Melanges Asimiques, par Remusat. Memoires relalifs 
a I’Asie par Mons. Klaproth. Magasin Asiatique de Klaprotli, 1, 2 and B. 
Journal Asiatique, Nos- fiO and 68. Sur un Drame Indieiv par Moassr 
Wilson Traduit par Mons. Dondey Duprd Fils. Voyage a Peking, par 
Timkowski, Traduit par Klaproth. Voyage d’Orenbourg a Boukhara, par 
Mayendorff. Six Moia en Russaie, par Anulot. Voyage a Madrid, par Blonqui. 
Oloasorium Eroticum linguae Latinae. Apologetique de TertuUian, par L’Abbe 
Allard. 

'Emnbbiiob SociBTY.—8d part of the 10th vol. of their Transactions. 
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Pkokssoh Fiukbn.—A ccount of the Rusiiina, b; Ibn Foslan and other Arabian Tr^ 
sellers. Treatise on on ancient Bulgharian Q>in. Ditto on the origin of the 
Russian Word Dengi. Ditto on the Writing of the Arabs. Ditto select Cufic 
Coins of the Sprcwitz Museum. Denummorum Bnlgfaaricorum Antiqnissimo. 
De origine Vocabuli Rosslci Dengi. De Arsbicorum Auctorum Libris. Nnmmi 
KuGci ex variis Museis SelectL De Musei Sprewitziani Nununis Kuficis ineditis. 

Profbssor FuANif OF Munich.— Vyasa, the first number of a Miscellany on the Lan¬ 
guage and Literature of the Hindus. 

Col. Franklin. —Researches relating to the Jeyns and Bauddiias. 

GbolooicaC Sdctbw —1st Tol. and 1st and 2d parts of the 2d vol. of their Transactions! 
2d Series. 

GEoauAPHicAL SociETT OF Paris _The Travels of Marco Polo, in the old French and 

Latin Translation, and various Tracts. 

Hon'ble J. M. Harington, Esq.—Catalogue of tlie Library of die College of Fort William. 

H. B. Hodgson, Esq.—Drawings of Hindu Temples in Nepal. Meteorological Register 
for April, May, August, September, Novembrr and December, 1827, and 
January, 1888. A Sanscrit Manuscript, the Moral Sentences of Chonakya, 
with a Newari Translation. A Manuscript, from Nepal. 

HoRitcULTWAL SociBT?.—From the 1st to dn* 8tK part Of the 6th voL of their Traniacs 
tions, together with a list of Members and Garden Report, for 182£ 

CoL. J. S. Harriot.— Soldier’s Manual, 2 vols. 

CovNCELLOR Von Hammer.— A Copy of his Account of the Persian Poets, and a Disser¬ 
tation on the Persian MSS. in the Library of Turin, lot toL of kis History 
of the Ottoman Empire. 
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Lisvt. C. O. Havobtoh.—a new edition of Menu. 

William Hutthahm, £tg.—Remu>at*s French-Jnpanese Gnuntnar, ISSS, end 10 Noe. 
of tlie Jtmmal Aeiatique. 

Mom. JaUMBT.— Turltiah MSS. in English CharBcter. 

Fbormob Jamison.— Jameson’s Manual of Mineralogy, and SSd and STtb numbers of 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 

Cksvaubb ni Keuekbof*. —A description of tlte Collection of the Royal Academy of 
the Netherlands. 

Da. KiNNEor.—Notes on Cholera. 

Likhian Societt.— Sd part of the lith vol. and Itt part of the ISth vol. of didr Trana- 
Bctions. 

LtcioM OF Natubal Histobt of New York. —The first volume of their Annals, and 
the two first numbers of the second half volume, an Essay on Salt, by Mr. Von 
Reossalaer, Statutes regulating the practice of Medidne and Surgery in New 
York, and Catalogue of Paintings of the American Academy. 

Bishof Mitnteb.—A INssertation on the First Roman Pontiff, and a DisaertatioB de Be* 
Inii Ituraonun. 

Medical add Physical Society.— Sd and Sd vols. of their Transactions. 

IxDiCAL Boabd of Madbas. —A R^rt on the Fever at Seringapatam, in 1S2S, I 7 Mr. 
Oeddes. 

Madbas GoviBinuinr.—The 4tfa vidume of the Observations at the Madras Observatoiy. 


William MABdaiH, Esq.—BIbfiotheea Mandsniana. 

BBiluaiXB O’Haumah.—S eldsta>s Tracts and Walpole’s Historic Doubts. 



JWia 4iprENi>ix. 

J W Vijaov, Eiq.—A copy of the Itineraire de Rome. Ciert of the Tnct of the Ship Atlei. 

Moiif. Ite YarAtst.— A work npon the Letten end Numerical Signa of all Nationa. 

/. fRISalP, Esq.—'A Coloured Map of Benares. 

PRORBSOR Riihhardt.—A nnirersaria in memoriam Reipublicc Secret et Literarim. 

Baboo Ramdbon Srv.—A Copy of the Asbbaho Naeair. 

Rrovbr’s Verhandeliner over diie groote steeren Beelden, with plates. 

BoTAL'Sociirr.—115th to 117th vbis. of their TranMOtions, or from IBS# to 188B| and 
lit part ofrol. 118, for 1827. 

CoDHT SmurUBS.—The 2d, Sd and 4th Nos. of hit Oeopostictf Botanidal EiMt on the 
Flora of the Antidiluvian World. 

PBormaoR Von ScHLza£i..-The Sd, 3d, and 4th N(». of the Sd toL of the Indiache Bihliolhelb 

SooRiT or Arts, &c.— 423, 43d and 44th vols. of their TrantacUona. 

Sir Tbohas Strakoe.— Elements of riindu latw, 2 vols. 

Dr. S. Ttixeb.—D rummond’s Travels. Khell’s Nuroismata. Fomponius Mela, S eo[uoa. 
Pierres Tombces. New Testsotent, in Greek. Old ditto, in Hebrew. Vanins m 
I dolatria. Origine des Celtes. Tytlcr’s Ancient Okography. Da la Perbitte, 
Voyage A la Recherche de, 2 Vols. Gillie’s Obaervadons, 1 vdL Pedfa' 
Desiderata. 1 voL Harris’s Collection of Voyagea 

Cm. J. WARRiir..—Kala Sankalita. 

H. H Wiuox, Esq.->Wilson’s Hindu Hieatre, 3 vols. Doanmus of Iho iSmiN 
War, 1 .vpL Catalogue oft^ MMkswB o dhdlmien S rob. 


Camni WiUo»,-.^S«vetal B a r m an Mannseripta 
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No. IV. 

MEMBERS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
1828. 


^atron0. 

Thi Sight Hohobablx Ixibd WILLIAM CAVENDISH BENTINCK, O. C. B., 
Gmxmar Gmeral, tfc. Sje. I^e. 

Hu Excxllbnct Gbubbai. the Right Homobable Lobs Viscogmt'\ 

COMBERMERE, G. C. B.. Commatider in Chi^, Sfc. Sfc. tjc. tsUmbtri cf iht AynM* 
Thb Hobobabi.b W. B. BAYLEY, Esq. ^ Co y nt il . 

The Hokobablb Sib C. T. METCALFE, Babt. J 

raESIUENT_THE Hobobavi-b Sib CHARLES EDWARD GREY. 

V1CE-FRS8IDENT8—Tam Hohobable W'. B. BAYLEY, Eto. 

Honobable Siu J. franks. 

Huhobabi.x Sib E. IIYAN. 

HOMOBABI.E SiB CHARLES METCALFE. 


Committr^ a( llaprrs. 

CHE PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENTS, SECRETARY, AND NINE MEMBERS i—Via. 


J. ADAM, M. D. 

J. CALDER, Esq. 

Rev. Db. W. CAREY. 
Captaih W. N. FORBES. 
J. GRANT, Esq. 


Majob j. a. HODGSON. 

W. H. MACNAOHTEN, Kn. 
Rev. principal MILL. 

A. STIRUNG, Ebo. 


Secbetabt—RORACE HAYMAN WILSON, Esa. 

IVeasobxbs.—Messbs. palmer & CO. 
fitoVEBtHTEKOEMT Or THE MuSEGM.—Db. J. ADAM. 

I^BBAlUAN AHD AuISTANT SoPEBIUTBIISBlIT.— Db. ZX>DIS BURLINL 
GaM.acTOB.-.ELABOO.RAM COMUL SEN. 

AoBCFiBr Eqbo>x.->H. T. COLEBROOKE, Eso. 

Booubuubb in Ebolakp,—j. MURRAY. 

Ditto box, thb C«>tuibht.--DONDEY DUPRE A CO. 


CammttttP. 

f’REaDBNT’.—SiB K RYAN. 

VICB-BRESIDENTS—JAMES CALDER, Ew. 

A. SimUNO, Emb 
S anOBtlBMpnCAPtAni F. JBNKUiS. 
fi.ROS8.ii;««. 

AS iMdMi JIftwtin rftht S o ti t tf «« Mmiart tit CammiUn. 
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Adimuty, J. 

AduD, Dr. J. 

AiiuUe, M. 

Aiiulie, W. 

Alleyn, F. 

Allen, John 

Anbury, I.ieijt.-Col. Thornes 
Anderson, David 
Ashhurner, J. 

Atkinson, J. 

Avdall, J. 

B. 

deillie, Col. John 
Beird, P. C. 

Belfour, Francis, M. D. 
Berlow, Hon. Sir G. H. 
Beyley, Hon’hle W. B. 
Berry, Andrew, M. D. 
Biddulph, Robert 
Biid, W. 

Blown, Rev. Dr. 

Bruce, W. 

Br^tfflan, E. 

Brooks Thomae 
Bryant, Col. Jeremiah 
Bnchenan, F. (HaniUton) 
Buckley, Cept. W. 


iMriiAxm. 

Buller, Sir Antony, Knt 
Burke, W. A., M. D. 
Burney, Cept. B. 
Burroughs, Sir Wm., Bert. 

C. 

Calder, J. 

Campbell, Licul-Col. C. H. 
Carey, Rev. W., D. D. 
Cnuilcy, Lieut. P. T. 
Chester, O. 

Cleland, W. L. 

Cochrane, Hon. John 
Coicbrooke, Sir J. E., Barb 
Colelirooke, Major W. 
Coicbrooke, II. T. 

Colvin, Alexander 
Compton, Herbert 
Conolly, J. J. 

Cooper, H. 

Crawrurd, J. 

Crisp, CnpL J. 

Coulthard, T. Capt. 

D. 

Daniel, Thomat 
Dickens, T. 

Dillon, P. 
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Dowdenrdli Oeorge 
Doyle, UenkfCt^ C. J. 

Du. Boil Do B oo uch eeno 

E. 

Eei^ Sir E. Hyde^ Kot. 
CdmoaitoBO. M. B. 

Egerton, C. M. D. 

EHii^ Co{tt E. S. 

EnJcine, 'WiUiun 
ETeren, F. Major 
Ewer, W. 

P. 

FMqnliar, Robert 
Ferguson, J. H. 

Flamingo John, M. D. 
Fombelle, John 
Forbes, Gordon 
Forbes, W. N. Capt 
Ftsneis, R. B. 

FranUin, Gaps, J, 

Franlu, Tha Honorable Sir J. 
Fraser, J. B. 

Ffttar, t. 

FuUarton, John, M. D. 

O. 

Oenrd, Capt A. 

Oatisw, Rer, M. 

Grey, The HonoraU* Sir C. E. 
QSkdnjai, J. B., JU L. D. 
Ot dd i n g h a m , J. 


OoodviA, R. T. 

Gordon, G. J. 

Gordon, Lieut. A. D. 
Grant, William L. 

Grant, Dr. J, 

H. 

Haldane, Lieut-Col. R. 
Haldane, Lieut.-CoL Henry 
Hale, £. 

Hall, Capt B. 

Halliday, F. J. 

Hamilton, Lieut-Col. Wm. 
Hardwicke, Major-Gen. T. 
Hare, James, M. D. 

Hare, D. 

Hardy, J. 

Harington, J. H. 

Harriott, CoL J. S. 
Henderson, Capt 
Herbert, Capt J. D. 

Hewett, Dr. 

Hickey, Lieut William 
Hodgson, Lieut-CoL J. A. 
Hodgson, Henry 
Hogg. J. W. 

Home, R. 

Howison, James 
Hadell, D. H. 

Hunter, J- 

J. 

Jackson, Dr. A. R. 

Jenkins^ Captain F, 
f 
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Jenkini) R. 

Jamcf, Right' ReT. J. T. Bitliop 

K 

Keiting, Colonel C. H. 

Keene, Hent^ George 
Kelto, Alex. Hamilton 
Kennaway, Sir John, Bart. 
Kennaway, Richard 
Kyd, Jamea. 

L. 

Lachlan, Capt R. 

Larnileta, M. 

Lewin, T. 

Leycester, William 
Linton, William 
Lloyd, Charles 
Lloyd, LieuL-Col. Herbert 
Low, Capt. J. 

Lumsden, Dr. M. L. L. D. 

M. 

Macaulay, Colonel Colin 
Macdonald, Colonel Alex. 
Mackenzie, Mult 
Mackenzie, Lieut. J., 8th Car. 
Mackillop, G. 

Macoogliten, Sir Fran. W. Knt 
Muenaghten, W. H. 

Macon, Capt. T. 


Malcolm, Major-Genl. Sir J. 
Marsden, William 
Marsbman, Rev, Joshua 
Marshnian, J. C. 

Marlin, William Byam 
May, J. S. 

McWliirter, John, M. D. 
Melville, Hon. W. H. L. 
Mercer, Grteme 
Metcalfe, Sir C. T. 

Middleton, Nathaniel 
Mill, Rev. Principal W. H. 
Money, G. 

Moore, Major Edward, F. K. S. 
Morrison, Copt. M. 
Montgomerie, W. 

Mundt, Dr. C. 

Muston, W. P. 

N, 

Nicolson, Dr. Simon 
Neave, R. 

O . 

Oliver, William 
Ouseley, Sir Gore, Bart. 

P. 

Palmer, John 
Parson, Rev. J. 

Paterson, Dr. G* M. 

Paton, C 


of Calentta. 
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Fattenon, CoL William 
Paxton, J. W. 

Faanon, J. 

Pemberton, W. B> Lient. 
PUjfair, Major 
Price, CapL W. 

Prinaep, H. T. 

Frinaep, C. 

R. 

Rickett*, Cbarlei Milner 
Roberts, B. 

Robertson, Lieut-CoL Thomas 
Kenny, D. H. Esq. 

Robinson, Sir George A. 
Robinson, Ven. Archdeacon 
Robison, C. K. 

Romer, John 
Ross, James 
Ross, D. 

Royle, J. F. 

Russell, Sir Henry 
Russell, Alexander 
Rutherford, T. 

Ryan, Sir £. 

8 . 

Bchalch,£. V. 

Scott, David 
Scott, H. 

Scott, LientoCoL ***■*»■* 

Scott, ThomM 


XAlii 


Sharer, Jdhn Wallm 
Shcrifarad, John, KT O. 

Smith, A. F. 

Smitb, Ooiirtenay 
Shtuth, R. P. 

Sotheby, H. 

Stewart, CcL Mathew 
Stewart^ Maj« S, W. 

Stirling A. 

Stiriio^ El, 

Stirlings *r*ptTm 
Strange, Sir llmaw 
Strong, P. P. 

Stewart, Honwabb C. P. 

Stewart, James 
Sutherland, J. C. C- 
Swinton, O, 

Stewart, D. 

T. 

Tnylor, Captain R. 

Teignmooth, Right Hdn’Ua Lord 
Tennant, Rev- Wm. 

Tbomaaon, Rev. T. 

Ihomason, J. 

Thompsom John 
Thompson, Oeorga 
Tbd, Mqjor James 
Trail, Henry 
Trent, W. H. 

Trotter, Archibald 

Trotter, John 

Tudur, Henry So Ocoq^ 
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Turlon, T. £. M. 

Terming, W, 

Tyter, Captain Ckartai 
Tytler, Robert, M. D. 
Tjtler, J. 

V. 

VaugfatB, LiniUCol. J. 

W. 

WiOken Otp( W. 

Waliidkt V. D. 


Warren, Lint >001 Jtba 
Webb, W. S. 
White, Mi^ F. 8. 
Wilkins, Cfaarlei 
Willlaoi, Jbhn Uojrd 
Wilson, H. H. 

Wyneb, P. M. 

y. 

Yeld, T. 

Young, Janies 
Youu^ Her. Dt. J. 


Jl^onorars iSltiniirri. 


Belanger, Dr. 

Chezy, Mom. 

Debawyn de Ricbmont, Baron 
Fitadaience, Lieut.>Col. 
Froiesior Fischer. 

Professor Fraehn. 

Hanmier, Joseph Von 
Profeskar John Jameson. 
Profasaor Oerstel 
QBadey, Sr Wiiliaa 


Palmer, Sr R. 

Phillipart, Sr John 
Prolessor Rasmussen. 
Mons. Remusat. 

Professor A. Schltgcl. 

Dc Sacy, Baron SyWestei 
Mobs. Oarcin de Tossy. 
Vidua, Count 
Walker, General 


THE END, 
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